Ttie  Cliicago  Tribune  reaches 

you  want 


More  Readers . . .  More  Buyers . . .  More  Results 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


ditor  &  Publlslier 


There  are  6,892,000  people  in  Metropolitan  Chicago.  Some  of 
them  buy  your  particular  product.  Some  don’t,  can’t  or  won’t. 

Your  problem  is  how  to  reach  more  of  the  right  kind — the 
people  who  buy.  And  that’s  easy,  since  most  of  them  read 
the  Tribune. 

Take  television  sets,  for  example.  67  %  of  all  TV  set  buyers 
in  Chicago  and  suburbs  read  the  Sunday  Tribune;  53%  read 
the  Daily  Tribune. 

Now  maybe  you  sell  toasters,  tires  or  travel  tickets  instead 
of  tele.vision  sets.  It  makes  little  difference.  No  matter  what 
kind  of  buyers  you’re  after,  the  Tribune  reaches  more  of  them 
than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

Isn’t  this  the  audience  you  should  be  reaching  more  often 
in  the  key  Chicago  market? 


The  readers  you  want  are 
the  kind  who  buy— and  our 
new  MARKET  POWER 
study  tells  who  they  are, 
what  they  buy  and  how  to 
sell  them  more.  Call  a  Trib¬ 
une  representative  for  the 
full  story. 


SCOTT  new,  improved, 

IDEAL  MAT  ROLLING  MACHINE 

Built  Better  for  Better  MatsV^ 


An  outstanding 
value— loiv  in  cost, 
high  in  efficiency 

Rolls  any  type  Matrix  . . .  molding  cylinder 
automatically  adjusts  to  any  variation  of  form 
Mats  retain  exact  size  of  original  form 
without  stretching  or  distortion. 

Newly  designed  push  button  controls,  located 
front  and  back  of  machine,  add  to  ease  of 
operation.  Aluminum  guards,  micrometer 
adjustments  plus  extra  sturdy,  rigid  construction 
assure  fast,  accurate  production. 


Size  of  Bed  .  .  .  34“  x  44".  6"  thick,  steel  buffer 
plates  at  each  end. 

Height  of  Bed  .  . .  36". 

Overall  Sizes  .  .  .  long  over  bed.  width 

61  Va".  height 

Weight  .  .  .  11.000  lbs. 

3HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with  automatic 
brake. 

Anti-friction  bearings  throughout. 

Forms,  loaded  and  unloaded,  from  either  end  or 
•  either  side. 

Finger-tip  push  button  controls,  located  at  each 
end  of  machine,  include  fiiushroom  head  "Stop" 
button,  on  and  off  light  swiich,  forward  and  reverse 
start  and  stop. 

Micrometer  adjustment  dials  conveniently  mounted 
on  top  of  machine  for  easy,  accurate  reading. 


SCOTT 

presse; 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO 


eivisiM  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  fim  ri...vi.M.  •  i. 
EXECUTIVE  A  SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOIK  17.  NEW  TOIV 


77.2%  of  total  airlines 
linage  In  Indianapolis 
newspapers  appears  in 
The  Star  and  The  News 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


“It  is  a  disappointing  thing 
when  the  president  of  a  comp¬ 
any  hasn’t  enough  confidence 
in  his  product  to  use  it  him¬ 
self” 

A  LEAD 
WITH  LOCAL 
BOUNCE 

After  Nathan  Boya’s  dive  over  Niagara 
Falls  in  his  “Plunge-O-Sphere”  last  July, 
The  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  ran  a 
story  on  the  ball  he  rode  in.  The  sphere’s 
covering  was  made  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
—  a  city  in  The  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin’s  circulation  area.  Good  local 
angle  .  .  .  good  story  .  .  .  good  lead.  In 
short,  another  example  of  The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  at  work  bringing 
the  news  to  New  England  . . .  with  char¬ 
acter  . . .  competence  .  . .  color! 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


NOVEMBER 

;  25-26— Ohio  DPI  Editors,  Statlor  Hilton  Hotel,  Cleveland, 
j  30-  Dec.  2 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Northhampton 
!  Hotel,  Northhampton,  Mass. 

DECEMBER 

1-2 — California  Press  Association,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

1-2 — Wisconsin  AP  Association,  Milwaukee  Inn,  Milwaukee. 

1- 2 — UPl  Texas  Newspaper  Editors,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

2 —  Oklahoma  AP  Editors  Association,  Norman,  Okla. 

I  4-6— International  Labor  Press  Association,  Golden  Jubilee  Convention, 
Carrilon  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

4- 15 — API  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 

V-IO — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

i  1962 

JANUARY 

5- 6 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

8-19 — API  Circulation  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  Now  York. 

11-12 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 

11-13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Inc.,  Westward  Ho  Hotel,  Phoenix. 

'  14-16— Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  lr>dIanapolis,  Ind. 

14-16 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont  ; 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

,  14-17— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  , 
Florence,  Ala.  I 

16-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler-Hilton  | 
Hotel,  Boston. 

18- 20 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise,  Boise.  ! 

'  18-20 — Annual  Institute  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Carolina  Inn, 

;  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

19 —  New  Mexico  AP  Association,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

19- 20 — Now  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clovis,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

20 —  ON  PA  Composing  Room  Foremen,  Register-Guard,  Eugene. 

'  20-22 — Texas  AP  Members,  Carlton  Hotel,  Tyler,  Texas. 

I  21-24 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach  I 
I  Hotel,  Chicago.  i 

29-Feb.  9 — API  Editors  Seminar  (over  75,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York.  H 

FEBRUARY  | 

I  8-9 — Colorado  AP  Association,  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver.  I 

!  15-17— Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul.  ] 

'  16-17 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  co-sponsored  ON  PA  and  U.  of  Oregon  i 
I  School  of  Journalism,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore.  ! 

I  18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  i 

5  19-March  2 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (under  75,000)  Columbia  j 
I  Univ.,  New  York.  | 

22-24— PNPA-IAMl  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  j 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

24-25 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 

1  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

j  24-25 — National  Classified  Supervisors  annual  school  and  Clinic,  Hotel  La  j 
I  Salle,  Chicago.  j 

MARCH 

I  4-6 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division)  Skirvin  Hotel, 

I  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

12-23 — API  Managing  Editors-News  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  New 
York. 

i  16-17 — ^Virginia  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
j  Richmond,  Va. 

!  APRIL 

J  6-7— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 

I  University  Park,  Pa. 

9-20 — Picture  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Kansas  City  Leads 


the  Nation  in 
^  Retail  Drug  Sales 


9  d  3 


I960  Per  Capita  Retail  Drug  Store  Sales 
in  Million-Person  Market  Areas 

1.  KANSAS  CITY  . $77.08 

2.  Washington,  D.  C. .  73.22 

3.  Los  Angeles  .  61.1 1 

4.  Detroit  .  58.48 

5.  Dallas  .  58.22 

6.  Cleveland  .  57.23 

7.  Chicago  .  54.44 

8.  Baltimore .  52.19 

9.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  .  51.52 

10.  Seattle  .  50.63 

1 1 .  Houston  .  50.09 

12.  San  Francisco .  49.71 


Again  in  1960,  as  for  the  post  six  years,  Kansas  City 
ranked  No.  1  nationally  in  drug  sales. 

Despite  generally  slower  business,  retail  drug  vol¬ 
ume  here  rose  to  $81,432,000.00,  a  gain  over  the 
preceding  year  of  almost  5%. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  Kansas  City  drug  store  sales 
exceeded  the  national  overage  by  81%1 
Three  factors  made  possible  this  dynamic  perform¬ 
ance: 

1.  Komsos  City  is  now  first  in  Amorica  in  gsnsral  saUs 
octiTitf.* 

2.  Kcnuos  City's  skiltsd  retailors  employ  the  latest  merchan¬ 
dising  techniques. 

3.  Throufdi  The  Kansas  City  Star  these  promotion-minded 
merchants  blanket  the  booming  Kansas  Qty  market  at 
one  low  adTertising  cost. 

Kansas  City's  spectacular  sales  potential  makes  it 
a  "must"  on  any  advertising  schedule. 

*S<l«s  Msnagsmsnt  Survey  of  Buying  Power  in  Million-Person  Markets. 


13.  Cincinnati  .  49.36 

14.  St.  Louis .  48.87 

15.  Boston  .  47.80 

16.  Buffalo .  47.17 

17.  Atlanta  .  45.15 

18.  San  Diego  .  45.02 

19.  Milwaukee .  44.05 

20.  Pittsburgh  .  43.25 

21.  Newark  .  42.20 

22.  New  York .  41.08 

23.  Philadelphia  .  39.35 

24.  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic .  37.84 


U,  S.  Average,  $42.68 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Now  ALL  Votes  Count 
In  New  Jersey! 

AsBURY  Park  Press 


gratefully  accepts  the 

DISTINGUISHED 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 
AWARD 

of  the 

NEW  JERSEY 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


This  award  recognized  The  Press’  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  to  effect  reapportionment  of 
the  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  in  two  decades,  every  citizen  of 
New  Jersey  will  have  fair  representation  in  the 
state  Legislature. 

The  Asbury  Park  Press  has  always  considered 
protection  of  the  public  interest  its  prime  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Its  campaign  re¬ 
sulting  in  reapportioning  the 
House  of  Assembly  among  the 
21  counties,  and  in  gaining  addi- 
tional  seats  for  Monmouth  and 
five  other  counties,  has  estab-  *i^'i  Ifj  ?  *  ' 

lished  a  pattern  that  is  leading  to  ill'  ^  ■  S  jl  ! 

reapportionment  in  other  states. 


Asbury  Park  Press 

EVENINGS  Axo  SUNDAY 


f2  P  \  (^  f  *  *  ^ 

a^rwin  J  L^lumn 

★  ★★★★★ 

Apt-true  headline  over  a  “Corner  Cupboard”  column  ni 
the  Hartford  Times:  “There’s  Room  for  Only  One  In  Front 
of  a  Typewriter.”  Under  it,  editorial  writer  John  Cleary  laconi¬ 
cally  laments:  “Writing  is  the  loneliest  occupation  of  man,  and 
anyone  who  writes  for  a  living  can  speak  knowledgeably  of 
loneliness.  ...  A  writer  may  live  in  a  house  busy  with  child¬ 
hood  noises  and  the  clatter  of  housework.  His  desk  may  be  in 
the  center  of  a  newspaper’s  city  room  where  he  can  hear  the 
clacking  of  teletype,  the  rumble  of  presses  beneath  his  feet,  the 
laughter  of  the  men  and  women  with  whom  he  works.  But  when 
he  is  writing  he  is  as  much  alone  as  though  he  sat  in  an  | 
abandoned  mine  in  a  deserted  country.  .  .  .  The  writer  has  || 
nobody  to  help  him  but  himself  and  nobody  to  share  the  blame  ' 
or  praise.” 

The  column  noted  Oct.  14  that  the  late  Edwin  C.  Hill  was 
credited  with  coining  the  phrase  “smoke-filled  room’’  at  the  1920 
Republican  National  Convention.  Cordon  E.  Evans,  DPI  bureau 
manager,  .Anchorage,  .Alaska,  writes  that  Joe  Alex  Morris,  in  his 
history  of  the  United  Press,  ‘‘Deadline  Every  Minute,’’  gives  credit 
to  the  late  Raymond  Clapper.  Well,  “Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quota-  | 
tions’’  indicates  that  neither  is  correct.  It  says  Harry  Micajah  i 
Daugherty,  Senator  Harding’s  manager,  predicted  a  deadlocked 
convention  and  that  the  nomination  would  be  decided  by  a  group  | 
of  men  who  “will  sit  down  about  2  in  the  morning  around  a  table 
in  a  smoker-filled  room.’’  The  room  was  in  George  Harvey’s  Suite 
804-805  in  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

— Tbe  Washington  Post  renamed  its  small  auditorium  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  for  civic  organizations  the  John  Philip  Sousa 
Community  Room  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  composer  of  the 
“Washington  Post  March,”  first  played  in  1889  before  25,000  , 
persons  assembled  on  the  Washington  Monument  Grounds.  ... 
Telegraph  Editor  Anne  Lacey,  Torrington  (Conn.)  Register, 
is  a  compulsive  antiques  buyer  who  sometimes  sells  some,  too, 
in  the  Antiques  Flea  Market.  .  .  .  New  York  Times  music  critic 
Harold  C.  Schonberg  made  a  musical  tour  of  Europe  this  sum¬ 
mer,  including  Russia  and  the  Balkans.  .  .  .  Business  editor 
Paul  Manley,  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  rightly  praises  this 
two-line  banner  in  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun:  “Whole  World 
Talking  About  Tbe  Jones  Boy,”  subheaded:  “Margaret  Has 
Son.”  .  .  .  And  business  news  writer  Jerry  Campbell,  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  sends  this  sports  banner  in  his  paper  by  Dan 
Jenkins:  “It’s  AP,  UP  and  Yippee! — Longhorns  Are  No.  1.” 

.  .  .  There  are  141  daily  newspapers  being  published  on  Main 
Street  in  the  U.  S.,  Jack  F.  Eden,  Press  Relations,  American 
Standards  Association,  reveals.  No  attempt  was  made  to  count 
the  Main  Street  weeklies.  .  .  ,  Jack  Young,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  managing  editor,  regarded  death  as  the  greatest 
adventure  of  all  and  always  asked  to  be  buried  in  white  tie  and 
tails.  He  died  on  the  job  after  a  lengthy  illness  and  his  request 
was  carried  out. 

Something  In  Common 

As  our  nation  moves  ahead 
In  this  rocket-missile  age— 

With  newspapers,  page  by  page 
It’s  always  a  race  for  space! 

Herm  Albright 

— Arville  Schaleben,  Milwaukee  Journal,  got  a  smile  out  of  this 
lead  to  a  college  news  release:  “Six  expectant  Beloit  College  coeds 
are  waiting  to  see  who  will  be  chosen  ‘the  fairest  of  all’.”  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Emma  C.  McKinney,  co-publisher  and  associate  editor,  Hillsboro  j 
(Ore.)  Argus,  celebrated  her  90th  birthday  by  going  to  tbe  office  I 
as  usual  to  put  out  another  edition.  She’s  b^n  with  newspapers 
73  years,  having  started  as  an  apprentice  hand  typesetter  for  the 
Hillsboro  Independent  for  82.50  a  week.  Her  grandsons  are  news- 
papermen.  Walter  is  with  the  Argus  and  Richard  is  with  the  United 
Press  International.  .  .  .  Qualifying  as  astute  political  observer  is 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  court  reporter  Lmn  V.  Grabar,  who 
hit  the  plurality  right  on  the  button  by  guessing  the  mayor  would 
win  by  4,000  votes,  walking  off  with  the  office  pool. 
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The  high-buying  ladies  of  The  Oregon 
Market  are  the  key  to  more  than 
$2.6  billion  in  annual  retail  sales  in 
this  rich,  growing  Northwest  area.  And 
the  advertising-wise  retailer  knows 
from  experience  that  the  1^  to  the 
key  is  The  Oregonian  .  .  .  the  ONE 
medium  that's  big  as  ail  The  Oregon 
Market.  That’s  why  he  ran  more  lines 
of  advertising  in  The  Oregonian  last 
year  than  ever  before  ...  the  most  in 
110  years! 


the  0re9onian 


rSRTUNP.  ORECON 

Growing  Medium  in  One  of  America's 
Grow  ingest  Markets. 

Represented  NotionaMy  by  Moloney*  Repan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


editorial 


A  Severe  Blow 

^  I  ’’HAT  the  crusade  to  open  courtrooms  to  news  photography  demands 
unrelenting  effort  becomes  an  underscored  statement  when  you 
read  the  decision  this  week  of  the  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 
Here  is  a  state  court,  not  a  fetleral  one,  saying  a  man  did  not  get 
justice  because  the  judge  permitted  cameramen  to  take  pictures  at 
the  trial. 

The  court,  whose  opinion  will  guide  judges  hereafter  in  barring 
photographers,  relied  on  Canon  35  of  the  American  Bar  Association’s 
Cotie  of  Judicial  Ethics  and  several  court  decisions  to  supjx>rt  the  claim 
that  picture-taking  abridgetl  judicial  dignity  and  violated  the  individu¬ 
al’s  right  of  privacy  by  taking  advantage  of  him  during  “involuntary 
exposure  at  the  bar  of  justice.” 

This  decision,  following  closely  the  incident  in  Topeka  where 
a  visiting  judge’s  permission  for  pictures  was  nullified  by  the  resident 
judge,  calls  for  a  vigorous  renewal  by  the  press  of  its  campaign  to 
gain  recognition  of  trial  photography  as  a  legitimate  news  function. 
It  must  be  clear  now  that  we  cannot  relax  on  the  comforting  note 
that  more  and  more  state  judges  have  admitted  photographers  to  trials. 
Revision  of  Canon  35  is  still  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  break  the  stalemate  in  the  case  of  Fair  Trial 
V.  Free  Press. 


Licensing  Ad  Agencies 


A  West  Coast  informant  advises  us  that  those  jx?ople  in  favor  of 
the  pro|X}sal  to  license  advertising  agencies  are  winning  the  battle 
of  the  printed  word.  E&P  pointed  out  editorially  Jan.  14  this  year, 
when  a  West  Coast  agency  executive  projx>sed  federal  or  state  licensing, 
that  sucli  a  measure  is  fraught  with  danger  for  the  entire  advertising 
industry. 

We  said  tlien:  “The  jx)wer  to  grant  a  license  carries  with  it  the 
power  to  deny  a  license  ...  or  to  assess  a  tax.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  foot 
in  the  door,  the  camel’s  nose  under  the  tent,  leading  to  a  special 
tax  on  advertising.  .  .  .  What  assurance  is  there  that  government 
will  not  use  this  opening  to  attack,  control  and  even  prohibit  ad¬ 
vertising?” 

We  know  that  not  all  California  advertising  executives  favor  this 
plan.  If  they  don’t  they  should  start  to  fight  it  vigorously. 

The  head  of  one  small  agency  tells  us: 

“Even  those  champing  at  the  bit  for  this  licensing  of  advertising 
agencies  would  have  to  admit  tliat  it  would  be  rather  foolish  to 
license  agencies  and  none  of  the  related  fields.  Let’s  face  it.  An 
agency  may  come  up  with  a  clever  campaign,  a  licensed  agency  mind 
you,  but  perhaps  the  pajjer  or  magazine  does  not  want  to  run  the 
campaign. 

“Well  now,  that’s  a  real  problem.  Here  we  have  an  advertising 
agency  duly  licensed  and  w’ith  plenty  of  official  sanction  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  and/or  Washington  and  an  unlicensetl  medium  says  no 
thanks. 

“The  logical  solution  to  this,  of  course,  is  to  license  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  then,  the  magazines,  the  shopping  guides,  bill¬ 
boards  and  all  the  various  media.” 

Perhaps  California  media  should  also  take  an  interest  in  this 
licensing  proposal — especially  the  newspapers. 


But  avoid  foolith  questions,  and  gene¬ 
alogies,  and  contentions,  and  strivings 
about  the  law;  for  they  are  unprofitable 
and  vain.— Titus,  III;  9. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATI 

Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 
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CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


letters 


EDITING  FEATURES 

The  lead  article  in  the  November  4th 
issue  of  E  &  P  asks  “How  can  comics  re¬ 
capture  their  readership  values?” 

The  answer  is  simple.  Give  the  editing 
back  to  syndicate  editors  and  artists  and 
let  newspaper  editors  spend  some  time 
and  ingenuity  selecting  their  comics. 

For  some  time  Madison  Avenue  has 
been  playing  editor  for  the  comics  with 
the  same  dire  results  as  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  television  and  radio.  And  what 
is  worse,  the  editors  of  major  newspapers 
have  been  letting  them  get  away  with  it! 

Editors  should  return  their  thinking  to  the 
early  days  of  E.  W.  Scripps  when,  if  a 
business  executive  stuck  his  nose  in  the 
editorial  room,  the  paste  pots  and  shears 
were  aimed  with  gusto  at  his  head. 

In  recent  years  the  editors  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  pushed  around  by  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  whose  clients  also  are 
trying  to  play  editor.  This  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  true  with  the  comics.  Years  ago, 
in  the  halcyon  days  of  comics,  a  strip  ran 
six  big  columns  (12”/3%”)  which  was  42 
square  inches.  Today  most  strips  are  4 
small  columns  (7V^"/2H")  l®ss  than  17 
square  inches.  TTus  is  a  60%  reduction  in 
space!  The  artist  is  playing  on  a  toy  piano 
instead  of  a  concert  grand.  Some  editors 
rightfully  admit  that  the  4  col.  strip  is  too 
small  and  say  they  want  5  col.  strips,  but 
that  penalizes  the  4  col.  users  because  the 
5  col.  editors  want  their  strips  sliced  at 
least  25%.  Thus,  the  artist  who  draws  for 
both  4  and  5  columns  draws  nothing  of 
importance  in  the  lower  25  or  30  percent 
of  the  space  to  accommodate  the  few  five 
col.  users  and  pads  the  rest  for  the  great 
number  of  4  col.  clients.  An  artist  should 
use  every  bit  of  his  allotted  space  and  the 
newspaper  using  5  col.  should  use  it  with¬ 
out  clipping. 

The  average  comic  strip  now  contains 
but  3  panels  instead  of  4.  The  balloons 
are  crowded  into  too  small  a  space  and 
the  art  work  is  lost.  No  wonder  so  many 
strips  are  easily  dropped.  No  wonder  2 
col.  panels  are  read  by  more  people.  They 
are  legible. 

There  was  a  time  when  editors  realized 
the  value  of  comics  and  spent  some  time 
and  thought  in  selecting  them.  That  is  no 
longer  true  in  most  cases.  Once  again 
Madison  Avenue  has  cast  its  shadow  on 
comics.  I  refer  to  so-called  “scientific” 
surveys  and  polls.  A  busy  editor  devotes 
most  of  his  time  to  the  news  side  of  his 
paper  and  gives  little  time  to  features.  He 
reads  the  result  of  some  poll  and  without 
knowing  how  the  poll  was  taken  buys  his 
comics  accordingly.  It  gives  him  an  alibi 
if  he  picks  a  lemon. 

The  big  problem  that  editors  have  as 
far  as  buying  comics  is  concerned  is  that 
they  just  don’t  have  time  to  consider 
comics  during  the  day  with  a  paper  to 
put  out.  Furthermore,  a  good  NEWS  editor 
is  rarely  a  good  FEATURE  editor.  He 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  circulation 
of  a  successful  newspaper  consists  of  many 
minorities.  Comics  and  features  should  ap¬ 
peal  strongly  to  the  minority  groups,  rath- 
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er  than  mildly  to  a  large  group.  When 
the  editing  and  selecting  of  comics  is  given 
back  to  editors,  comics  will  regain  their 
leadership. 

Arthl'r  Lafave 
Lafave  Newspaper  Features, 

Cleveland  22,  Ohio 

•  •  • 

THE  SIZE  OF  COMICS 

I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  report 
(E&P,  Nov.  4)  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Comics  Council  in  which  the 
problems  of  comic  strips  were  discussed.  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  solution  to  the  fall¬ 
ing  readership  of  daily  comics  is  to  be 
found  in  the  comics  themselves.  There  are 
better  artists  and  writers  now  contributing 
their  talents  to  the  comic  page  than  ever 
l)efore  in  newspaper  history.  The  sentence 
of  slow  death,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
now  clear,  were  given  to  the  comic  page 
when  someone  decided  that  reducing  com¬ 
ics  to  four  columns  from  five  or  six,  would 
give  a  newspaper  more  space  to  run  more 
comic  strips.  What  this  did.  of  course,  was 
to  destroy  the  readability  of  all  comics. 

Before  this  fatal  move  newspapers  had 
developed  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
compelling  literary  forms;  the  daily  novel 
told  in  both  text  and  picture,  called  the 
continuity  strip.  Such  great  continuity 
strips  as  The  Gumps  and  Orphan  Annie 
were  in  large  measure  directly  responsible 
for  the  prosperity  of  many  of  America’s 
greatest  newspapers.  These  continuity 
strips  needed  space  as  a  novel  needs  pages, 
and  the  space  given  them  (in  terms  of 
circulation  and  continuing  readership) 
probably  was  the  best  investment  many 
newspapers  ever  made. 

By  reducing  the  size  of  comics  the  con¬ 
tinuity  strip  was  impossible  to  do  in  its 
proven  successful  form.  Some  of  us  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  new  reduced  size,  others  who 
had  perfected  their  art  in  a  proper  space 
and  couldn’t  adjust  to  space  strangulation 
began  to  lose  readership.  The  simple  gag 
comic  began  to  rise  in  popularity  not  be¬ 
cause  the  public  suddenly  became  fonder 
of  this  type  hut  because  it  was  the  only 
type  of  comic  strip  that  a  reader  with 
normal  eyes  could  see. 

And  so,  while  the  competitors  for  the 
public’s  attention,  the  motion  picture 
screen  and  the  television  screen  grew 
larger,  the  comic  strip  grew  smaller.  It 
took  no  super  intelligence  or  unusual  fore¬ 
sight  to  predict  that  their  readership  would 
also  grow  smaller. 

Newspaper  readers  still  love  comics  and 
comics  are  better  than  ever.  If  they  were 
once  again  printed  so  that  they  could  be 
read,  they  would  recover  their  power  and 
value. 

Al  Capp 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

NCSOACMASNA 

This  is  to  announce  the  formation  of  the 
National  Committee  to  Stamp  Out  the  An¬ 
nual  Changing  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Sign  to  Newspaper  Avenue. 

Surely  this  business  can  produce  some¬ 
thing  more  imaginative  than  that  to  pro¬ 
mote  National  Newspaper  Week. 

John  H.  Murphy 

Executive  Director, 

Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

18,  1961 


"IF  THIS  IS  ALL  THE  WORLD  HAS  LEARNED 
.  .  .  THEN.  NOT  A  FEW  OF  US  HAVE  IN- 
DEED  DIED  IN  VAIN!" 

Interlandi,  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
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The  New  York  Times 
National  Economic  Review 
Monday,  January  8 


Your  advertising  in  this  important  annual  New  York  Times 
feature  establishes  year-long  contact  with  influential 
marketing,  advertising  and  merchandising  executives. 
They  make  The  Times  National  Economic  Review  must 
business  reading  every  January.  (And  they  use  it  for 
reference  all  through  the  year,  too.) 

Tell  the  men  who  are  developing  budgets  and  selecting 
media  for  their  firms  and  accounts  about  your  market, 
and  how  well  your  newspaper  serves  it.  Set  your  story 
before  them  where  they’ll  see  it  often  in  1962  ...  in 
The  New  York  Times  National  Economic  Review. 


Your  rep  or  agency  has  details.  Or  write  us  direct. 
The  New  York  Times,  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Admen  Applaud  Magazines’ 
Regionals,  Boo  ‘Numbers’ 


ijor  Publications  Are  Seen 
In  ‘Live  Dangerously’  Race 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


principal  advertisinj?  afirencies  exists, 
are  applauding  and  booing  these 

days  as  the  magazines  “live  Advertisern  Confused 


Major  Publications  Are  Seen  it  was  participating  in  any  “dr- 

*  culation  race”  or  “numbers 

game.”  While  the  magazine’s 
circulation  would  continue  to 
grow,  he  maintained  that  the  ad 
rate  per  thousand  would  con¬ 
tinue  comparatively  low,  namely 
...  as  it  is  now  $5.08  per  M  on  the 

subscriptions.  Leeway  ,,asis  of  8,000,000,  as  compared 
with  Life  $7.16  per  M,  for 
7,000,000. 

,  1  »»  •  j  i  “Circulation  must  grow  or  a 

dangerously  in  dramatic  efforts  .-We  know  the  range  of  magazine  would  be  without  life,” 
to  attract  readers  and  adver-  charges,  but  we  don’t  know  the  he  said.  “We  have  not  forced 
1  ,,  ,  ,,  numbers  obtained  by  various  circulation.  It  is  unprofitable  to 

Nearly  all  oppos^  t^  offers  or  the  average  subscrip-  do  so.  We  made  tests  early  this 

^rs  game  -uninhibited  efforts  tion  charge,”  he  said.  “Then  year  and  on  the  basis  of  those 
to  pm  cirplation  to  med  tele-  there  is  the  question  of  renewals,  tests  were  able  to  guarantee  the 
vision  audience  claims.  Gener-  \vre  (ton>t  know  the  percentage  of  8,000,000  circulation  which  we 
ally  this  promotional  jag  in  free-paid  renewals  obtained  to  have  now  exceeded.  Our  sub- 
K?-  ^  ew  o  e  igges  justify  the  cut-rate  offers.  All  scription  rate  offers  are  now 
publications  are  indulpng  is  this  is  causing  confusion  in  the  lower  than  those  of  any  other 
ronsider^  txM  costly  ^d  bound  minds  of  advertisers  on  the  magazine  and  our  renewal  rate 
to  result  in  incr^s^  adver-  amount  readers  are  actually  is  the  highest  in  the  magazine’s 
tising  rates  to  the  detriment  of  paying  for  magazines.”  history.” 

adverti^rs,  their  agents  and  the  Herbert  R.  Mayes,  president  Mr.  Mayes  said  he  would  be 
pubh^tions  themplves.  of  ^^e  McCall  Corporation,  “delighted”  to  show  any  media 

Curtis  Publishing  Company  assured  media  directors  that  director  McCall’s  circulation 
spokesmen  protested  some  of  the  McCall’s  did  not  consider  that  books  in  detail  and  permit  any 

recent  meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 


Ornery,  Independent  Critters 


Creating  Problems 

“So  far  as  I  know,  advertisers 
have  not  asked  for  uneconomical 
extension  of  mass  circulation  by 
the  magazines,”  Richard  P. 
Jones,  vicepresident  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  said.  “By 
living  dangerously,  as  some  are, 
in  joining  this  circulation  race, 
the  magazines  are  bringing  econ¬ 
omic  problems  on  themselves.” 

Some  think  the  cut-rate  cir¬ 
culation  war  is  coming  to  an 
end  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  this  in  magazine  promotion. 

McCaWs  has  just  promised  to 
deliver  an  average  net  paid 
circulation  of  8,000,000  for 
December,  without  any  increase 
in  ad  rates  before  July  of  1962, 
or  a  bonus  of  1,000,000. 

“The  money  available  from 
advertisers  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  defray  expenses,”  Mr.  Jones 
suggested.  “Magazines  must  find 
ways  to  lower  distribution  costs 
or  many  will  be  forced  out  of 
business.” 

.Mr.  Jones  noted  that  the 
ABC  does  not  actually  restrain 
magazines  from  going  overboard 


“With  some  trepidation,” 
John  W.  Burgard,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Brown  &  Wil¬ 
liamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  men¬ 
tioned  newspapers  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  media  be¬ 
fore  the  Washington  (I).  C.) 
Advertising  Club  Nov.  14. 
This  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

“As  a  group,  newspaper 
publishers  are  the  oneriest, 
most  independent  bunch  of 
critters  I  ever  saw  —  and 
long  may  their  race  survive! 
But  I  do  wish  they  wouldn’t 
be  quite  so  independent  in 
devising  their  discount  struc¬ 
tures.  Practically  all  pub¬ 
lishers  have  now  realized  the 
desirability  of  offering  fre¬ 
quency  discounts  to  national 
advertisers,  but  they  have 
more  different  ways  of  ap¬ 
plying  them  than  a  cat  has 
fleas  —  cid,  bulk,  6-time,  9- 
time,  12-time,  13-time,  ad 
infinitum.  Don’t  they  realize 
that  the  harassed  media  man 
may  just  give  up  and  recom¬ 
mend  another  media?” 

“When  newspaper  publish¬ 


ers  get  their  discount  struc¬ 
ture  set,  let  them  give  the 
national  advertiser,  who 
earns  it,  the  same  rate  earned 
by  the  local  advertiser.  The 
national  advertiser  prefers  to 
run  early  in  the  week,  when 
the  paper  isn’t  loaded  with 
local  advertising.  Give  the 
national  advertiser  the  rate 
on  those  days,  the  local  ad¬ 
vertiser  the  rate  on  the  days 
he  wants  —  then  everybody’s 
happy,  and  the  paper  runs 
full  every  day  and  makes 
more  money. 

“A  1  s  o  the  newspapers 
aren’t  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  national  advertiser’s 
interest  in  color.  For  some 
campaigns  it  puts  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  media  list  when 
they  wouldn’t  be  on  it  other¬ 
wise.  But,  again,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  may  just  shake  his  head 
when  he  sees  the  terrific 
variations  in  the  premium 
charged  for  color,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  lack  of  color  standards, 
and  the  wide  difference  in  re¬ 
production.” 
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independent  surveys  desired  on 
the  iiuality  of  those  buying  the 
magazine. 

“TV  has  not  hurt  print  media, 
but  rather  helped  us,”  he  said. 
“Anything  that  keeps  people 
home  evenings  helps  reading. 
While  some  may  be  watching  TV 
others  will  be  reading  magazines 
or  newspapers.” 

Regional  Flexibility 

Applauded  by  media  directors 
was  the  new  “flexibility”  being 
offered  to  advertisers  by  maga¬ 
zines  through  regional  editions; 
the  available  analysis  of  maga¬ 
zine  audiences;  the  changes  in 
editorial  format;  the  advances 
made  in  available  variations  in 
space  units  offered  advertisers; 
and  the  continuing  tendency  to 
conduct  research  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  audiences  reached. 

It  was  generally  agreed  among 
those  interviewed  that  maga¬ 
zines  might  take  advertising 
money  from  newspapers  and 
other  media,  although  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  much  or 
little.  Supplements  will  be  hurt 
most  in  the  opinion  of  some 
media  directors. 

All  foresee  a  great  increase 
of  regional  editions  and  local 
magazines.  Time  has  announced 
a  New  York  Metropolitan  edi¬ 
tion  beginning  March  2,  1962. 
The  onetime  black-and-white 
page  rate  will  be  $2,300,  based 
on  300,000  circulation.  It  will 
run  every  fourth  week.  Last 
January  Time  started  eastern, 
central,  western,  and  southern 
editions. 

Life,  effective  Jan.  5,  1962, 
offers  a  regional  breakdown  of 
29  major  marketing  areas.  Pre¬ 
viously  it  had  announced  a  single 
city  test  market  plan.  Glamour, 
the  fashion  magazine,  has  moved 
from  three  split-runs  in  the 
East,  mid-West  and  West  to  a 
regional  approach  that  stresses 
localized  impact  for  national 
advertisers,  with  regional  edi¬ 
tions  in  13  areas  in  the  U.S.  and 
one  in  Canada.  Ralph  Timm, 
advertising  director,  says  it 
permits  national  retail  listings 
to  be  reduced  to  significant  store 
listings  in  any  area. 

The  Magazine  Advertising 
Bureau  has  listed  142  magazines 
offering  either  split-runs  or 
regional  editions  or  both. 

I  Young  &  Rubicam  made  an 
i  analysis  of  the  regional  and 
I  split-run  availabilities  of  the 
“major  dual  audience  and 
i  women’s  publications.”  Fourteen 

I  (Continued  on  page  65) 


m  T\  feed  life  blood  to  our  free  in- 

.  C.  Court  Dooms  ,,,,, 

-  irfc'l  M  1  criticism  of  courtroom  pho- 

I  r^llOTOCyi*51'riri'V’  tography  and  broadcasting  in 

w  A  J. J. vF  1/ Ar CL A  ^AAAAA  y  its  opinion  handed  down  in  the 

Sharpe  case.  The  subsequent 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Camden  in  the  court  of  Circuit  Davis  case  opinion  referred  to 
Courtroom  photography  dur-  Judge  James  Robert  Martin  the  photography  criticism  in  the 
ing  trials  in  South  Carolina  Jr.,  recently  appointed  to  the  earlier  one  and  commented,  “the 
suffered  an  apparently  fatal  federal  bench  in  the  state.  record  of  the  trial  reveals  that 


News  Flights 
Exempted  in 
Disaster  Rule 


record  of  the  trial  reveals  that 


Washington 
“The  letter  inviting  us  to  lake 


blow  here  Nov.  14  when  the  in  the  past  five  years,  more  newspaper  photographers  and  part  in  this  discussion  painte<l 
state  Supreme  Court  concluded  judges  have  been  permitting  television  cameramen  from  dis-  a  much  blacker  picture  than  we 


that  a  judge  “committed  error”  trial  photographs,  provided  lens-  tant  cities  were  permitted  to  find  here.  We  came  loaded  for 
in  permitting  cameramen  in  his  men  used  available  light  and  take  pictures  in  the  courtroom  bear  and  maybe  that  wasn’t  en- 


court  during  the  trial  of  a  rape  were  inconspicuous, 
case. 

Ordering  new  trials  for  tw'O  Dignity  and  Privacy 

men  convicted  of  rape,  the  Su-  rp.  s.mreme  Cn 


during  the  trial  of  both  this  and  tirely  necessary.” 


the  Sharpe  case,  a  practice  our  The  speaker  was  George  Gay- 


preme  Court  gave  as  a  second-  other^court 'T^nioS'that'bra^  Sharpe  filed  this  day,  need  not  summed  up  the  consensus  of 


disapproval  of  which,  expressed  lin,  head  of  the  UPI  Washing- 
in  the  opinion  of  State  V.  ton  Photo  Bureau.  His  words 


ary  reason  for  its  action  the  trial  photography  as  an  abridge- 
presence  of  newsreel  ai^  still 


photographers  in  the  courtroom.  that  cameras 

Primary  reason  for  ordering  t^e  courtroom  violate  the  in- 
the  new  trials  was  that  the  cases  jividual’s  right  of  privacy, 
were  heard  during  the  same  ^  ,  .. 

term  of  court  in  Beaufort  Coun-  = 

ty,  a  fact  which  the  court  feared  “The  greatest  danger  to  1 


be  reiterated  here.”  representatives  of  news  media 

attending  the  five-hour  hearing 
‘Of  Unusual  Interest’  the  Federal  Aviation 

The  Davis  opinion  pointed  Agency’s  proposed  regulation  to 


‘Of  Unusual  Interest’ 


The  court  also  said: 


out  that  the  cases  were  “a  mat-  aircraft  over  disaster 

ter  of  unusual  interest  to  the 


people  of  Beaufort  County,  and  regulation,  as  the  news- 


The  greatest  danger  to  free-  ^^^at  justice  to  each  of  these  understood  it,  would  class 


may  have  improperly  influenced  flom  may  well  stem  from  those  defendants  clearlv  demanded  with  sightseers  and  forbid 

• _ •  ...u_ _ 1,  i: _ _ 1  1 _  .  .  .  ...  ^  •>  (too 


the  juries 


who  seek  the  license  and  luxury  that  his  trial  be  conducted  calm-  them  from  flying  below  2,000 


New  Trials  Ordered 


of  increased  liberties  at  the  ex-  ly,  dispassionately  and,  above  within  five  miles  of  a  dis¬ 


pense  of  the  processes  which  all,  without  emotional  appeal; 


New  trials  were  ordered  for 
Fred  G.  Davis,  white  Marine 
Corps  private  convicted  of  rap¬ 
ing  a  Negro  woman,  and  for 
Israel  Sharpe,  Negro,  convicted 
of  attempted  rape  of  a  white 
woman.  Both  received  death 
sentences. 

Canon  35  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  which  bars 
trial  photography  as  a  matter 
of  ethics,  received  strong  en- 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Publishes  In  Strike 


Milwaukee 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  con- 


,  without  emotional  appeal.”  ^^ter  area. 

The  newsmen  were  relieved  to 
-  learn  that  the  proposed  regula¬ 
tion  permits  “aircraft  of  author- 
T  1  ized  news  media”  to  enter  the 

I  I  restricted  area  “when  author- 

^  ized  by  air  traffic  control  and 

j  operating  in  compliance  with- 

A  air  traffic  control  instruction.” 

k-'  AA  A-^k.  Vy  Clarification  of  the  proposed 

regulation  did  not  come  until 
The  management  attributed  half  way  through  the  meeting, 
it  chiefly  to  the  issues  over  Burt  Foster,  chief  of  the  As- 


tinued  to  publish  after  union  union  claims  for  jobs  which  sociated  Press  photo  depart- 


dorsement  from  the  Supreme  mailroom  w'orkers  walked  out  hav'e  been  held  by  other  work-  ment,  said  he  had  come  “feel- 


Court  in  its  opinion. 


The  court  said:  “It  is  our  the  plant  Nov.  15 


and  threw  a  picket  line  around  ers  and  over  the  manning  of  ing  that  an  impossible  regula- 


conclusion  that  the  trial  judge  All  of  the  printers — the  mail-  installation  in  a  multi-million 

committed  error  in  permitting  ers  are  members  of  the  same  dollar  addition  to  the  plant, 
photographs  to  be  taken  in  con-  local  of  International  Typo-  It  was  pointed  out  that  10 


new  equipment  which  is  under  tion  was  proposed.  I  feel  now 
installation  in  a  multi-million  that  FAA  is  acting  in  the  right 


nection  with  the  trial. 


direction,  in  general  terms.” 
“We  agree  that  control  of  air 


graphical  Union  —  and  some  years  ago  the  mailroom  em-  space  over  disaster  areas  is 


“We  agree  that  Canon  35  .  .  .  craftsmen  from  other  Journal  ployed  26  people.  Today,  after  necessary.  Details  of  how  that 
should  be  enforced  in  the  trial  shops  refused  to  cross  the  picket  considerable  mechanization,  the  control  is  exerted  and  their  ulti- 


of  cases  in  the  courts  of  this  Une  Thursday. 


state. 

“The  canon  sets  forth  a  stand- 


force  numbers  57. 


Pressmen  reported  for  work 
and  editions  prepared  by  super¬ 


mate  effect  on  news  coverage 


management  spokesman  now  are  our  vital  concern.” 


said  the  company  had  made  a  Mr.  Foster,  along  with  Walter 


ard  which  should  govern  the  visors  and  other  regular  em-  pledge  last  April  that  no  mail  Ranzini  of  the  New  York  Daily 
TOnduct  of  judicial  proceedings.  p]oyes  of  the  Journal  rolled  on  room  employee  now  on  the  staff  News,  Miles  Patrone  of  the 


To  allow  a  deviation  therefrom  Thursday 


would  permit  distractions  or  dis-  The  first  edition  was  90  mechanization. 


would  lose  his  job  by  reason  of  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 


ers  Association,  Robert  K.  Mc- 


turbances  that  are  inimical  to  minutes  late.  It  contained  a  40  Robert  Amelin,  an  ITU  rep-  Candless  of  the  National  Press 


judicious  conduct. 


page  section  most  of  which  was  resentative,  declared  the  negoti-  Photographers’  Association,  and 


The  opinions  does  not  forbid  typewritten  and  engraved  and  a  ations  broke  off  over  issues  of  Mr.  Gaylin  stressed  the  need 


circuit  court  judges  from  al-  45  page  section  which  had  been  wages,  hours,  vacations,  other  for  clarification  of  newsmen’s 


rooms  during  trials,  but  the 
implication  that  permitting  pho- 


No  action  w’as  taken  against  quo”  demand  on  a  job  security  lations. 


tographs  will  lead  to  reversals  moming-Sunday  Hearst  news-  for  $9  over  two  years.  Present  Mr.  Foster  said,  “ — all  the  way 


of  verdicts  is  seen  as  a  certain 
end  of  the  practice. 


paper ,  although  the  contract  scale  is  $115  a  week. 


lowing  photographs  in  court-  set  before  the  printers  went  out.  fringe  benefits  and  a  “status  rights  under  the  proposed  regu- 


the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the  clause.  The  wage  demand  was  “Instructions  to  all  officials,” 


down  the  line  —  should  remove 


w'ith  the  mailers,  w’hich  expired  The  mailers  insisted  on  the  any  possible  doubt  about  quick 


Gains  Made  in  5  Years 


last  April  28,  covers  both  company  giving  jobs  on  the  clearance  of  news  -  necessary 


loading  platform,  now  worked  flights. 


Since  the  Columbia  Record  Many  of  the  craft  union  by  circulation  department  em-  Col.  Norton  W.  Sanders,  the 


published  what  is  believed  to  memliers  employed  on  the  Jour-  ployes,  to  the  union,  also  bring-  chairman,  said  the  FAA  will  de- 


be  the  state’s  first  trial  photo-  nal  own  stock  in  the  company. 


graph  about  eight  years  ago.  Approximately 


courtroom  photog^raphy  has  ployees  own  70%  interest.  Half  stations. 


ing  back  into  the  plant  the  in-  cide  whether  a  formal  rule  pro- 
serting  work  now  done  in  sub-  posal  is  warranted.  If  so,  in¬ 


terested  parties  will  have  60 1 


made  gains  in  South  Carolina,  of  these  are  production  w’orkers.  The  Mailers’  chapel  voted  85  days  in  which  to  file  their  com- 


The  trail-blazing  photograph  This  was  the  first  strike  in  to  5  on  Sunday  to  authorize  a  ments  with  the  agency,  before  a 


by  David  E.  Abel  was  made  at  the  Journal’s  79  year  history. 


final  decision  is  reached. 
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SM*A  COMMITTEE  SAYS; 

Firm  Newsprint  Price 
Has  Saved  Newspapers 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Southern  newspaper  pul>- 
lishors  here  this  week  for  their 
annual  convention  openly 
thanked  the  manufacturers  of 
newsprint  for  maintaining  the 
base  price  at  $134  a  ton  for 
nearly  five  years.  The  last 
increase  in  price  was  put  into 
effei‘t  in  the  Spring  of  1957. 

“Undoubtedly,”  said  the 
Newsprint  Conunittee  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  “some  newspapers 
are  in  existence  today  that  would 
not  have  been  if  there  had  been 
any  substantial  price  increase.” 

The  newsprint  industry’s 
“far-sijfhted  policy”  prevailed 
despite  higher  costs  for  wood, 
labor  and  transportation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  committee  report. 
Co-chairmen  of  the  group  sign¬ 
ing  it  were  T.  A.  Corcoran  of 
Louisville  and  Edward  L.  Gay¬ 
lord  of  Oklahoma  City. 

“Few  products  have  not 
increased  in  price  during  this 
period,  and  the  manufacturers 
of  newsprint  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  maintaining  the 
price,”  the  report  stated. 

Sound  Policy  for  .411 

Not  only  has  it  proven  to  be 
helpful  to  many  newspapers, 
the  committee  said,  but  the  firm 
price  has  been  sound  for  the 
mills  as  well.  The  volume  of 
sales  of  newsprint  has  held  up 
while  publishers  used  paper 
more  liberally  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would  if  the  price  had  gone 
higher,  the  committee  pointed 
out. 


Newspapers  of  the  whole 
country,  according  to  the  statis¬ 
tics  in  the  report,  have  reduced 
consumption  of  newsprint  by 
only  2.3%  this  year  in  the  face 
of  a  6.5%  loss  in  advertising 
volume. 

The  committee  also  noted  that 
newsprint  companies  have  had 
substantial  earnings.  They  stand 
to  gain  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  from  the  reversed  trend  in 
the  comparable  values  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canadian  dollars.  The 
Canadian  dollar,  which  reached 
as  high  as  $1.06,  has  receded  to 
96c  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  dollar 
and  newsprint  bills  are  paid  in 
U.S.  dollars. 

One  of  the  smaller  mills,  the 
committee  report  said,  had 
suffered  an  exchange  loss  of 
$1,500,000  in  1959  and  $900,000 
in  1960. 

The  committee  concluded: 
“These  favorable  conditions  plus 
the  substantial  excess  supply 
should  preclude  any  possibility 
of  a  price  increase  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future.” 

Price  Concessions 

Some  overseas  tonnage  (from 
Finland)  is  being  offered  at  $5 
per  ton  lower  than  the  price  in 
the  standard  contract,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported.  It  also  recog¬ 
nized  rumors  of  concessions  in 
price  to  large  users  on  some  of 
the  new  domestic  production. 

In  a  long-range  look  the  com¬ 
mittee  saw  a  tightening  of  the 
supply-and-demand  picture  as 
the  result  of  mills  converting 
older  newsprint  machines  to 


PRESIDENT  —  Frank  W.  Mayborn 
of  Temple,  Texas,  is  newly  elected 
head  of  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 


NEW  OFFICE  —  J,  Kelly  Sisk  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  was  elected  to 
newly-established  office  of  vice- 
president  of  SNPA. 
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BANG  UP  JOB  of  leading  SNPA 

in  the  past  year  comes  to  a  close 

for  Robert  C.  Millar  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

more  profitable  groundwood 
printing  papers.  Publishers  were 
urged  to  project  their  consump¬ 
tion  five  years  in  advance  so 
that  suppliers  will  know  the 
future  market. 

The  committee  also  looked  for 
possible  savings  up  to  $2.50  a 
ton  in  newsprint  costs  by  getting 
railroads  and  mills  to  extend 
the  drayage  allowance  which  is 
being  made  in  the  northeast. 
The  drayage  allowance  is  a  plan 
by  which  the  rail  carriers  hope 
to  combat  the  growing  demand 
for  shipment  by  truck. 

Mayborn  Elected 

Frank  V/.  Mayborn  of  the 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram  was 
elected  president  of  SNPA,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  C.  Millar  of  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Timea-Un- 
ion,  who  becomes  chairman  of 
the  board. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk  of  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Piedmont  was 
named  to  the  newly  created  of¬ 
fice  of  vicepresident. 

Ben  Hale  Golden  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer  and  Tom  Tan¬ 
ner  was  again  chosen  as  secre¬ 
tary-manager. 

To  fill  Mr.  Sisk’s  term  on  the 
board  from  South  Carolina,  the 
members  named  Ambrose  G. 
Hampton  of  the  Columbia  State 
and  Record. 

Directors  named  for  three- 
year  terms  were:  Louisiana  — 
C.  P.  Liter,  Baton  Rouge;  Mis¬ 
sissippi  —  Robert  M.  Hederman 
Jr.,  Jackson;  North  Carolina  — 
Hal  Tanner,  Greensboro;  Ten¬ 
nessee  —  E.  P.  Charlet,  Nash¬ 
ville;  and  West  Virginia  —  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Birke,  Huntington. 

Warning  on  W'ages 

Claude  V.  Capers,  associate 
manager  of  SNPA’s  Labor  De¬ 
partment,  advised  publishers  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  ever- 
rising  minimum  wage  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  statutory  wage  started 
at  25c  in  1938  and  will  go  to 
$1.25  next  year,  he  said.  If  the 


same  rate  of  increase  continues 
through  1988  the  minimum  wage 
for  most  employees  will  be  $6.25 
per  hour,  Mr.  Capers  figured. 

He  said  newspapers  will  have 
to  take  greater  advantage  of 
means  whereby  allowable,  legiti¬ 
mate  exemptions  may  be  fully 
utilized  to  hold  down  costs. 

Unless  one  person  is  assigned 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  law,  said 
Harry  H.  Horton  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  it’s  easy  to  drift  into 
violations  with  expensive  penal¬ 
ties  involved. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president  of  ANPA’s  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  said  experts  now 
calculate  that  1961  newsi>aper 
linage  will  be  about  5%  below 
that  of  1960. 

• 

Re-elected  Mayor 
Credits  Victory 
To  Utica  Papers 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Gannett  newspapers  in 
Utica  “have  added  new  dimen¬ 
sions  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize  they 
won  in  1959,”  Mayor  Frank  M. 
Dulan  told  Paul  Miller,  president 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  in  a 
post-election  letter. 

Mr.  Dulan  led  a  Republican 
victory  in  Utica  in  which  he 
was  returned  to  office,  a  Repub¬ 
lican  common  council  was  elected 
and  a  determined  effort  by  a 
once  deeply  entrenched  political 
machine  to  regain  control  of  City 
Hall  was  smashed. 

Mr.  Dulan’s  re-election  was 
the  first  in  Utica  for  a  Repub¬ 
lican  mayor  and  the  GOP  major¬ 
ity  in  the  common  council  was 
the  first  since  the  late  20’s. 

The  evening  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  morning  Daily 
Press  endorsed  Mr.  Dulan’s 
candidacy  and  ran  a  campaign 
to  inform  voters  on  candidates 
and  issues. 

C^harter  .Approved 

In  addition,  the  newspapers 
backed  a  new  county  charter, 
which  was  approved  by  voters 
despite  a  last-ditch  campaign  by 
anonymous  detractors. 

“In  achieving  this  victory,” 
Mr.  Dulan  wrote,  “the  city  of 
Utica  is  grateful  to  the  Utica 
newspapers,  to  their  executive 
editor.  Mason  Taylor,  and  to 
William  Woods,  who  led  the 
crusade  for  honest  government.” 

When  the  Pulitzer  Prize  was 
won  in  1959,  the  newspapers 
were  cited  for  their  “successful 
campaign  against  corruption, 
gambling  and  vice  in  their  home 
city  and  achievements  of  sweep¬ 
ing  civic  reform  in  the  face  of 
political  pressure  and  threats  of 
violence.” 
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Wall  Street  Profits 
Swelled  Pension  Kitty 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Investments  made  by  the 
Springffield  Newspapers  Pension 
Funds  yielded  profits  of  $9,241,- 
000  in  seven  years,  according  to 
testimony  in  court  here  this 
week. 

A  $600,000  plunge  into  Wall 
Street  real  estate  —  a  tower 
office  building  —  netted  a  gain 
of  $2  million  and  stock  of  Al¬ 
liance  Manufacturing  Company 
gave  the  funds  net  profit  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $3  million. 

These  were  the  most  profit¬ 
able  investments  mentioned  by 
Bernard  M.  Crosby,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Republican 
Company  and  a  financial  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  trustees,  in  his  21st 
day  of  testimony  before  Special 
Master  George  N.  Beauregard. 

Mr.  Crosby  itemized  some  of 
the  investments  after  he  had 
been  examined  by  David  Bur- 
stein,  attorney  for  S.  I.  New- 
house  interests  that  own  a  large 
block  of  minority  stock  in  the 
Republican  Company  and  have 
brought  suit  to  obtain  full  ac¬ 
cess  to  corporate  records.  One 
of  the  allegations  is  that  the 
Pension  Funds  have  been  man¬ 
aged  improperly  at  the  expense 
of  the  parent  company  which 
contributes  most  of  its  profits 
to  them. 


A  75  percent  interest  in  Atlas 
Tack  Corporation  produced  more 
than  $900,000  in  dividends  to 
the  funds  from  1942  to  1960,  it 
was  testified.  The  funds’  invest¬ 
ment  in  Atlas  Tack  was  given 
as  $1,065,556. 


Paper  Cains  Itemized 


Books  Examined 


Judge  Beauregard  has  taken 
testimony  —  6,750  pages  of  it  — 
over  45  days  of  hearings.  Mr. 
Crosby  was  recalled  after  ac¬ 
counting  teams  scrutinized  a 
pile  of  Pension  Fund  books.  Mr. 
Burstein  directed  his  examina¬ 
tion  primarily  to  loans  which 
the  Funds  had  made  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  newspapers  at 
low  interest  rates  and  to  a 
$460,000  mortgage  given  to 
Bowles  Building,  Inc.,  in  which 
Sidney  R.  Cook  and  Paul  F. 
Craig,  publishing  company  ex¬ 
ecutives,  own  stock. 

Not  all  of  the  Pension  Fund 
investments  were  profitable,  Mr. 
Burstein  brought  out  in  ques¬ 
tioning  of  Mr.  Crosby.  The  wit¬ 
ness  said  a  loss  was  taken  when 
the  Longchamps  Restaurant 
chain  was  sold  for  $3,100,000 
cash  in  1959  and  a  substantial 
loss  was  suffered  in  the  sale  of 
securities  and  loans  receivable 
of  Exchange  Buffet  Inc.,  an¬ 
other  restaurant  chain. 

The  present  estimate  of  book 
value  of  the  Pension  Funds  was 
given  as  $15  million,  after  a 
$4.5  million  tax  settlement,  $2.3 
million  in  pension  payments  and 
$1  million  in  operating  expenses. 


From  1933  through  1960,  Mr. 
Crosby  said,  the  publishing  com¬ 
panies  gave  $6,558,000  to  the 
Pension  Funds.  In  the  seven-year 
period  under  examination,  1954- 
60,  the  funds  had  net  capital 
gains  of  $5,569,000  and  divi¬ 
dends  and  interest  of  $3,671,000, 
the  witness  said,  reading  from 
the  books  on  exhibit. 

Some  other  specific  paper 
gains  were  called  to  the  court’s 
attention:  American  Photocopy¬ 
ing  Equipment  stock,  $248,000; 
American  Home  Products  bought 
at  $2,000  and  sold  at  $30,000; 
Clark  Equipment  bought  at  $2,- 
000  and  sold  at  $24,000;  Dana 
Corp.  bought  at  $4,000  and  sold 
at  $38,000;  Continental  Casual¬ 
ty  bought  at  $6,000  and  sold  at 
$87,000;  International  Paper 
bought  at  $1,975  and  sold  at 
$43,505;  Newport  News  Ship¬ 
building  bought  at  $39,000  and 
sold  at  $185,000;  and  Reynolds 
Metals  bought  at  $6,500  and  sold 
at  $91,000. 

Other  investments  that  were 
profitable,  Mr.  Crosby  said, 
were  in  stock  of  Boeing,  Good¬ 
year,  Gulf  Oil,  North  American 
Aviation,  Phillips  Petroleum, 
United  Aircraft,  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  American  Bosch  Arma. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the 
assets  is  now  invested  in  Treas¬ 
ury  bills  and  about  $1.5  million 
is  in  savingrs  bank  accounts.  Un¬ 
paid  balances  of  loans  to  em¬ 
ployees  average  about  $250,000, 
Mr.  Crosby  said,  and  the  rate  of 


interest  averages  3%  if  the 
loan  is  repaid  through  payroll 
deductions.  He  added  that  no 
director  or  officer  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  and  no  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Pension  Funds  has  a 
loan  from  the  funds. 

Mr.  Burstein  questioned  the 
witness  on  checks  relating  to  a 
cash-on-hand  account  of  $449,- 
000  in  1955.  He  declared  the 
matter  of  cash  was  of  critical 
importance  in  the  case.  The  ac¬ 
countants  told  him,  he  said,  that 
the  Pension  Funds  had  $5,279,- 
000  in  accounts  in  commercial 
banks  at  the  end  of  last  year. 


Tru»l«‘e  on  Stand 


Attorney  Burstein  questione<l 
Walter  R.  Graham  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  Springfield 
newspapers  since  1923.  He  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Ri'publican  and  sports  editor  of 
the  Repuhlivan  and  Daily  News. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
companies,  a  trustee  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  funds,  and  one  of  five 
trustees  under  a  1952  voting 
trust  agreement  in  which  the 
majority  stock  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Company  is  voted. 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  placed 
great  faith  in  Mr.  Cook’s  con¬ 
duct  of  the  business  after  Sher¬ 
man  H.  Bowles  died.  During 
his  presence  on  the  stand  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  real 
ownership  of  the  45  percent 
stock  interest  which  had  been 
held  by  Mr.  Bowles. 

Robert  W.  Meserve,  attorney 
for  the  present  management. 


argued  that  the  Bowles  fan  ily 
no  longer  was  the  owner  i»e- 
cau.se  of  a  contract  for  sale  >f 
the  stock  to  Newhouse  intere.^ts 
in  1967. 

Mr.  Burstein  said  his  clients 
are  the  beneficial  owners  of  S7 
percent  of  the  company  stock. 
They  constitute  the  Bowles 
heirs  and  the  Newhouse  inter¬ 
ests.  There  are  a  “great  many 
conditions’’  in  the  contract  that 
may  never  be  performed,  the 
attorney  said.  He  mentione<l  a 
statement  published  in  the 
newspapers  that  present  man¬ 
agement  will  remain  in  control 
until  1967  “or  perhaps  longer’’ 
and  there  might  be  “a  surpri.se’’ 
in  1967. 

If  the  conditions  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  contract  are  not  met. 
Judge  Beauregard  observed,  the 
Newhouse  interest  (Newark 
Morning  Ledger  Company)  will 
not  obtain  the  stock. 


Charles  H.  Mayer 


Charles  Gould  Becomes 
S.F.  Examiner  Publisher 


Charles  Gould 


Charles  Gould,  a  veteran  of 
25  years  service  in  the  Hearst 
organization,  was  assigned  this 
week  to  guide  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

He  succeeds  Charles  H.  Mayer 
as  publisher. 

The  announcement  by  Ran¬ 
dolph  A.  Hearst,  president  of 
Hearst  Publishing  Company, 
and  G.  O.  Markuson,  general 
manager  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
said  Mr.  Mayer  would  remain  in 
San  Francisco  with  the  newly 
created  title  of  president  of  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Mr.  Mayer  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  the  parent 
company.  He  is  also  a  Testa¬ 
mentary  Trustee  of  the  Hearst 
estate  and  a  Director  of  the 
Hearst  Foundation,  Inc.  and  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation. 

In  the  Hearst  organization 
since  1926,  Mr.  Mayer  became 
publisher  of  the  Examiner  in 


January,  1952,  after  having 
served  as  business  manager  for 
20  years  under  Publisher  Clar¬ 
ence  Lindner. 

Mr.  Gould  is  leaving  the  post 
of  assistant  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American  to  take  up  his 
new  duties  in  San  Francisco 
immediately.  He  has  worked  in 
every  phase  of  the  newspaper 
business  during  his  association 
with  Hearst  and  earlier  he  was 
with  the  Cleveland  News. 

During  World  War  II,  he 
served  four  years  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Lt.  Commander.  He  remains 
active  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and 
holds  the  rank  of  Captain.  For 
the  past  six  years,  he  has  served 
as  consultant  to  the  Naval  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Gould  has  been  active  in 
civic  and  philanthropic  work  in 
New  York.  He  was  bom  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  1909,  is 
married  and  has  2  sons. 
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APME  PERSONNEL  SURVEY 

Most  Staffers  Like 
Jobs  and  Will  Stay 


Most  of  the  people  employed 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  news¬ 
papers  are  satisfied  with  their 
jobs  and  feel  they  are  enjiraged 
in  important  work. 

The  majority  are  making  more 
than  $100  a  week  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  own  their  homes. 
More  than  half  of  those  replying 
to  a  survey  said  they  expect  to 
stay  in  newspaper  work,  even  if 
there  are  some  irritations. 

Asked  what  they  needed  to  do 
a  iietter  job,  the  respondents 
mentioned  these  main  items: 
More  time,  more  competent  or 
explicit  supervision,  recognition 
from  supervisors,  better  staff, 
less  trivia,  more  freedom  of 
action,  more  pay  and  more  space 
for  what  they  write. 

‘Encouraging  Results’ 

This  profile  of  editorial 
employees  of  36  dailies  (large 
papers  predominant  in  the 
sample)  could  be  drawn  from 
the  preliminary  analysis  of  the 
personnel  survey  which  was 
made  by  Robert  M.  Pockrass 
and  H.  Eugene  Goodwin  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  for  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

James  G.  Bellows,  chairman 
of  APME’s  Personnel  Commit¬ 
tee,  sending  the  report  to  the 
group’s  annual  meeting  this 
week  at  Dallas,  said  the  survey 
developed  some  “encouraging 
results.”  Mr.  Bellows  is  man- 


40  Citations  Given 
For  AP  Cooperation 

Dallas,  Tex. 

The  award  of  40  citations  to 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  for  contributions  to  the 
Associated  Press  news  report 
was  announced  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  this  week. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  citations 
went  to  newspapers  and  three  to 
broadcasting  stations.  In  some 
cases,  those  receiving  the  awards 
had  made  a  story  or  photo,  or 
both,  available  to  all  members 
of  the  AP  before  they  could  use 
them  themselves. 

The  citations  were  signed  by 
J.  Edward  Murray  of  the  Art- 
zona  Republic,  president  of  the 
APME;  and  Ernest  Cutts  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Post,  chairman  of  the  APME 
Citations  Committee. 


aging  editor  of  the  Miami  News. 

The  educators  had  a  42  per¬ 
cent  response  to  their  mailing  of 
1,940  questionnaires  to  homes  of 
individuals  whose  names  were 
provided  by  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives.  Although  the  papers 
ranged  in  size  from  6,000  to 
540,000  circulation,  the  larger 
papers  were  represented  more 
extensively  in  the  sample  and 
in  the  responses  because  of  the 
greater  numbers  of  their  staffers 
on  the  list. 

Those  who  participated  were 
reporters  and  correspondents, 
32% ;  rewrite  and  deskmen, 
12%;  photographers,  6%; 
departmental  editors,  18% ;  edi¬ 
torial  writers  and  columnists, 
12% ;  city,  state  and  wire  edi¬ 
tors,  10% ;  managing  or  news 
editors,  5%.  The  rest  were  sec¬ 
retaries,  librarians  and  copy 
boys. 

General  Job  Attitude 

On  the  question  of  general 
attitude  toward  their  jobs  the 
responses  were: 

Highly  pleased  . 27.7% 

Reasonably  satisfied  ...  58  % 
Can  take  it  or  leave  it  .  6.8% 
Would  rather  leave  it  .  6  % 
As  to  qualities  of  their  jobs 


they  rated: 

Important . 72.7% 

One  I’m  proud  of . 71.4% 

Low  paying  compared 

to  others . 45  % 

Exciting  . 44.5% 

Dull  .  4.5% 

Trivial .  2.9% 

High  paying  compared 
to  others  . 10.4% 


Editorial  department  salaries 
on  their  papers  were  character¬ 
ized  from  excellent  (5.5%)  to 
poor  (29.6%),  with  good  or  ade¬ 
quate  in  the  30%  range. 

The  chances  for  advancement 
were  mostly  from  good  to  poor 
and  only  a  few  staffers  gave  an 
excellent  rating  to  on-the-job 
training. 

Reasons  why  they  were  satis¬ 
fied  in  their  jobs  fell  under  these 
headings:  variety  of  contacts, 
interesting  work,  a  way  of  add¬ 
ing  to  one’s  knowledge,  self- 
satisfaction,  prestige,  participa¬ 
tion  in  important  events,  public 
service. 

The  teachers  drew  the  conclu¬ 
sion  from  their  scanning  of 
replies  that  twice  as  many 
parents  in  the  business  would 
advise  their  daughters  to  stay 
away  from  newspaper  work  as 
would  tell  their  sons  to  get  into 
it.  Many  replied  that  they  would 


Qualities  of  Journalism 
And  Other  Occupations 

Here’s  how  newspaper  work 
was  ranked  in  comparison  with 
other  professions  or  occupations 
on  the  qualities  given: 

Enjoyment 

1.  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

2.  Medicine 

3.  School  Teaching 

4.  Engineering 

5.  Law 

6.  Public  Relations 

7.  Advertising 

8.  Government  Service 

9.  Retailing 

Contact  with  Interesting 
People 

1.  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

2.  Public  Relations 

3.  Law 

4.  Medicine 

5.  Advertising 

6.  Government  Service 

7.  Retailing 

8.  School  'Teaching 

9.  Engineering 

Satisfaction 

1.  Medicine 

2.  School  Teaching 

3.  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

4.  Engineering 

5.  Law 

6.  Government  Service 

7.  Advertising 

8.  Public  Relations 

9.  Retailing 

Importance 

1.  Medicine 

2.  Law 

3.  Engineering 

4.  School  Teaching 

5.  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

6.  Government  Service 

7.  Advertising 

8.  Public  Relations 

9.  Retailing 

Opportunity  for  Leisure 

1.  School  Teaching 

2.  Government  Service 

3.  Law 

4.  Engineering 

5.  Public  Relations 

6.  Advertising 

7.  Retailing 

8.  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

9.  Medicine 


leave  the  decision  to  the  son  or 
daughter. 

Only  a  small  number  voted 
against  a  college  degree  as  a 
desirable  preparation  for  news¬ 
paper  work.  Either  a  Journalism 
major  or  some  courses  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  were  recommended  by 
more  than  two-thirds.  About 
half  were  favorably  impressed 
with  schools  of  Journalism. 

Other  Fields  of  Work 

The  most  frequent  choice  of 
work  by  those  who  said  they 


Freedom  from  Routine 

1.  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

2.  Public  Relations 

3.  Law 

4.  Medicine 

5.  Advertising 

6.  Engineering 

7.  Retailing 

8.  School  Teaching 

9.  Government  Service 

Opportunity  for  Individuality 

1.  Medicine 

2.  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

3.  Law 

4.  Public  Relations 

5.  Advertising 

6.  Engineering 

7.  School  Teaching 

8.  Retailing 

9.  Government  Service 

Prestige 

1.  Medicine 

2.  Law 

3.  Engineering 

4.  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

5.  School  Teaching 

6.  Government  Service 

7.  Advertising 

8.  Public  Relations 

9.  Retailing 

Security 

1.  Medicine 

2.  Engineering 

3.  Law 

4.  Government  Service 

5.  School  Teaching 

6.  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

7.  Retailing 

8.  Advertising 

9.  Public  Relations 

Income 

1.  Medicine 

2.  Law 

3.  Engineering 

4.  Advertising 

5.  Public  Relations 

6.  Retailing 

7.  Government  Service 

8.  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

9.  School  Teaching 
Opportunity  for  Advancement 

1.  Law 

2.  Medicine 

3.  Engineering 

4.  Advertising  (tie) 

Public  Relations 

6.  Retailing 

7.  Government  Service 

8.  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

9.  School  Teaching 


might  leave  newspaper  jobs  was 
public  relations,  25%.  Next  came 
magazines,  18% ;  teaching,  16% ; 
government  or  politics,  10%. 
About  15%  said  they  were  too 
old  to  consider  making  any 
change. 

A  composite  picture  of  the 
newspaper  worker,  made  on  the 
basis  of  majority  responses, 
would  show  a  married  man  with 
two  children  making  between 
$100  and  $150  a  week,  plus  some 
income  from  outside  publicity 
{Continued  on  page  63) 
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Computer  ‘Sets’  Ads 
For  New  Offset  Daily 


Phoenix 

The  Arizona  Journal.,  which 
begins  daily  publication  Feb.  14, 
will  use  a  General  Electric 
“electronic  brain”  to  prepare  its 
classified  section  for  cold-type, 
offset  publication. 

GE’s  $300,000  Model  225  com¬ 
puter  also  will  handle  the  bill¬ 
ing  for  the  Journal’s  advertising 
operation,  both  display  and 
classified. 

B.  C.  Sitton,  the  Journal’s 
business  manger,  said  the  news¬ 
paper  also  has  a  contract  with 
General  Electric  by  which  the 
computer  will  do  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  for  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  keeping  tabs  on  500  car¬ 
rier  boys  along  with  dealers  and 
newsstands. 

Mr.  Sitton  said  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  GE  to  have  the  com¬ 
puter  prepare  its  classified  sec¬ 
tion  “eliminates  the  last  stum¬ 
bling  block  in  the  path  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  Journal  a  complete  cold- 
type  operation,  without  a  scrap 
of  hot  metal”  in  its  new  $1  mil¬ 
lion  building,  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  December. 

Ends  ‘Jig-Saw  Puzzle’ 

Many  offset  plants  have  set 
their  classified  sections  in  hot 
metal,  pulling  proofs  for  photo¬ 
composition. 

The  alternative,  Mr.  Sitton 
said,  was  a  tedious  “jig-saw 
puzzle  operation  in  which  classi¬ 
fied  sections  had  to  be  cut  up 
into  scraps,  new  ads  inserted 
and  the  entire  section  re-pasted 
for  photogrraphing. 

“The  computer  eliminates  the 
jig-saw  puzzle  in  cold-type  clas¬ 
sified  composition,”  he  said. 

In  processing  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  ad  is  taken  at  the 
Journal,  and  given  to  an  ATF 
Justowriter  operator,  who  per¬ 
forates  the  ad  on  tape.  The  tape 
is  then  fed  to  the  GE  computer 
site  over  a  telephone  company 
“data  phone”  at  high  speed 
where  it  is  re-perforated  auto¬ 
matically  on  tape  and  fed  to  the 
computer.  The  computer,  again 
automatically,  tranrfers  the  pa¬ 
per-taped  ad  to  magnetic  tape 
and  begins  work. 

The  ads  on  the  magnetic  tape 
are  sorted  and  put  in  classified 
sequence.  Then  they  are  com¬ 
pared  with  a  master  tape,  which 
contains  the  complete  classified 
section  from  the  previous  day’s 
newspaper.  The  new  ads  are 
then  put  on  a  new  master  tape 
in  proper  classification  while  ex¬ 
pired  ads  are  being  killed  and 
billed. 


The  computer  completes  its 
job  by  perforating  a  new  paper 
tape  at  the  rate  of  a  complete 
21"  column  every  34  seconds. 
The  tape  then  is  ready  to  be  run 
through  the  photocomposition 
machines. 

30  Minutes  for  Section 

The  end  product  is  a  classi¬ 
fied  section  that  needs  only  to 
be  stripped  into  page  form  with 
classified  display  ads  for  the 
photo-offset  process. 

General  Electric  technicians 
estimate  the  computer  will  take 
only  30  minutes  to  produce  a 
perforated  tape  of  the  day’s 
classified  section. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper 
needs  only  to  pick  up  the  com¬ 
puter’s  billing  cards  for  classi¬ 
fied  expirations  and  drop  them 
in  the  mail. 

The  computer’s  wizardry  also 
has  been  engaged  to  bill  all  of 
the  newspaper’s  display  adver¬ 
tising  accounts,  producing  daily 
invoices  and  monthly  statements 
at  the  rate  of  900  lines  a  min¬ 
ute. 

In  addition,  up-to-the-minute 
circulation  data  will  be  fed  to 
the  computer  daily.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  in  turn,  will  produce 
loading  bills  showing  exactly 
how  many  papers  each  truck  is 
to  pick  up,  and  exactly  how 
many  and  where  they  are  to  be 
dropped  off  to  carriers,  news¬ 
stands  and  dealers. 

A  GE  technician  estimated 
the  total  time  required  of  the 
computer  to  handle  all  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  classified  preparation,  ad¬ 
vertising  billings  and  circula¬ 
tion  bookkeeping  will  be  an  hour 
a  day. 

The  Journal  is  scheduled  to 
begin  seven-day  a  week,  morn¬ 
ing  publication  with  a  50,000 
circulation  guarantee  to  adver¬ 
tisers  Feb.  14  with  a  special 
“Arizona  Today”  edition  com¬ 
memorating  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  statehood. 

The  newspaper  will  be  stand¬ 
ard-size  on  an  Aller-Hoe  Litho- 
master  web-fed  offset  press, 
rated  at  a  40-page  hourly  ca¬ 
pacity  of  30,000  copies. 


World  Press  Center 
Set  For  Washin^on 

Washington 

Plans  for  a  new  Washington 
press  building  received  the  go- 
ahead  when  William  Zecken- 
dorf,  the  builder,  signed  a 
$7,000,000  land  agreement  with 
the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency. 

The  11-story  press  building 
will  be  part  of  a  proposed  de¬ 
velopment  around  L’Enfant 
Plaza  in  the  one-time  southwest 
slum  area. 

The  news  building  will  be 
called  the  World  Communica¬ 
tions  Center  and  will  include 
office  space  for  newsmen,  a  con¬ 
ference  auditorium,  radio-TV 
studios,  a  complete  news-re¬ 
search  library.  Western  Union 
and  cable  facilities  and  other 
trade  needs.  Along  with  a  sky- 
top  dining  lounge,  gym-health 
facilities,  an  arcade  on  the 
Plaza  level  featuring  specialty 
shops  from  around  the  world 
and  a  Parisian-like  sidewalk 
cafe. 

Both  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  plan 
to  occupy  space  in  the  building. 
The  building  is  being  designed 
by  I.  M.  Pei  and  will  be  built 
by  Webb  &  Knapp. 


Bradis  Moves  Up 

Joe  Bradis,  a  veteran  of  11 
years  with  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  named  acting  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Bureau.  He  moves  up  to  his  new 
post  after  six  years  as  day  news 
editor.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Gilbert  P.  Staley. 


Circulations  Rise 
22%;  Rates  106% 

Daily  newspaper  circulations 
have  increased  21.7%;  Sunday 
37.8%,  while  ad  rates  (based 
on  5,000  lines)  have  increased 
106%  for  dailies;  102.3%  for 
Sunday  papers.  Rates  per  million 
circulation  have  increased  69.4% 
for  dailies;  47.1%  for  Sunday 
newspapers. 

These  are  the  highlights  of 
the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers’  latest  report  on 
Newspaper  Circulation  and  Rate 
Trends  for  the  years  1946-1961, 
released  this  week. 

Civic  Leader  Elected 
Newspaper  Officer 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  Lee  Johnson  III,  lawyer 
and  business  executive,  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  Carter 
Publications  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
and  operator  of  WBAP-AM- 
FM-TV. 

He  recently  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  Fort  Worth  lumber 
company.  A  civic  leader,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  served  on  the  Fort 
Worth  City  Park  Board  and  as 
chairman  of  the  United  Fund. 
He  was  a  r^ent  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  for  six  years. 


‘Wall  Paper 
To  Eliminate 
Specta  Color 

Specta  Color  —  that’s  the 
name  the  New  York  News  is 
giving  to  pre-printed  color  ad¬ 
vertisements  without  the  “wall¬ 
paper”  design. 

It  will  be  some  time  before 
the  new  inserting  system  for 
proper  page  register  is  made 
available  for  general  use  by  ad¬ 
vertisers,  but  experts  at  the 
News  this  week  said  major 
progress  has  been  made  in  ex¬ 
periments  over  the  past  18 
months  with  two  different  elec¬ 
tronic  devices. 

Officials  of  the  Crosfield  and 
Hurletron  companies,  suppliers 
of  the  special  equipment,  have 
said  it  would  take  a  year  to 
custom-make  enough  devices  to 
equip  all  of  the  112  News  press 
units.  Crosfield  has  estimate<l  a 
cost  of  $15,000  to  $25,000  per 
unit,  including  automatic  paster 
control. 

In  a  recent  experiment  using 
one  Crosfield  insetter  and  one 
Hurletron  insetrol,  a  4-page 
section  was  inserted  in  90,000 
copies  of  the  News,  which  is 
tabloid.  Two  pages  were  in  full 
color  printed  by  rotogravure  in 
advance  and  backed  by  two 
black-and-white  pages  printed 
as  the  preprinted  roll  was  going 
through  the  press. 

Goss  presses  in  the  two  News 
plants  normally  operate  at 
rates  in  excess  of  50,000  papers 
per  hour. 

Spectator  color  has  been  pro¬ 
duct  on  33-pound  newsprint 
stock  and  printed  by  high  qual¬ 
ity  gravure  process.  Until  now 
tests  conducted  at  the  News 
have  used  quarter-width  rolls. 

Advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  have  attempted  to  overcome 
the  page  register  difficulty  by 
using  running,  repetitive  de- 
sig;ns. 

The  in  -  page  -  register  pre¬ 
prints  now  being  tested  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  for  this  “wall¬ 
paper”  design  and  would  allow 
tabloid  pages  of  editorial  and 
advertising  copy  to  appear  in 
their  proper  position  in  the 
newspapers. 


Harry  Hallister  Dies 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Harry  E.  Hollister,  news¬ 
paper  consultant,  died  here 
Nov.  1,  in  El  Camino  Hospital 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  72. 
Mr.  Hollister  recently  retired 
after  50  years  as  a  circulation 
and  promotion  consultant  for 
newspapers. 
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800,000  Sunday  Run 
At  Pittsburgh  Press 

Pittsburgh  Business  executives  were: 


The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
settled  back  to  six-day  mominpr 
publication  this  week  as  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  prepared  to 
print  upwards  of  800,000  copies 
of  its  next  Sunday  edition. 

The  last  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Post-Gazette  was  published 
Nov.  12.  It  had  a  circulation  of 
about  350,000. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Press  has  been 
running  in  13  sections,  includ¬ 
ing  four  magazine  supplements. 
On  Nov.  12  the  paper  contained 
254  pages.  Circulation  has  been 
around  560,000. 

Edition  Time  (Tianged 

W.  W.  Forster,  editor  of  the 
Press,  said  it  was  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined,  as  of  Thursday,  how  big 
the  Nov.  19  edition  would  be 
and  no  one  was  making  an  offi¬ 
cial  guess  as  to  the  ultimate  cir¬ 
culation  of  Pittsburgh’s  sole 
Sunday  newspaper.  Several 
years  ago,  when  the  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  established  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  there  were  three.  The  Post- 
Gazette  abandoned  its  Sunday 
paper,  then  in  1960  it  acquired 
the  Sun-Telegraph  from  the 
Hearst  Corporation  and  re¬ 
tained  the  Sunday  edition.  The 
evening  edition  was  suspended. 

In  the  latest  arrangement, 
announced  last  week,  both  the 
morning  Post-Gazette,  which 
has  changed  its  first  edition 
time  from  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and 
the  Press  are  to  be  published 
in  the  Press’  plant  at  34  Boule¬ 
vard  of  the  Allies.  Many  of  the 
details  of  the  consolidation  move 
await  a  gradual  accommodation 
to  new  conditions,  but  it  was 
estimated  that  alx)ut  700  em¬ 
ployees  would  be  retained  in 
the  editorial  production  of  the 
Post-Gazette  and  in  the  com¬ 
mon  business  operations  at  the 
Press.  The  selection  of  key  per¬ 
sonnel  from  the  P-G  ranks  was 
not  certain  enough  this  week 
for  announcement,  E&P  was 
told. 

Masthead 

The  masthead  of  the  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  continued  to  give  William 
Block  and  Paul  Block  Jr.  as 
publishers  and  Andrew  Bern- 
hard  as  editor.  Beneath  their 
names  were  listed:  Joseph  Shu¬ 
man,  managing  editor;  Frank 
N.  Hawkins,  associate  editor; 
E.  Miles  Wilson,  news  editor; 
Andrew  Chancellor,  city  editor; 
Leslie  C.  Macpherson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  emeritus. 
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Daniel  Nicoll,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher;  J.  F.  O’Connor,  business 
manager;  Paul  H.  Bauman, 
treasurer;  and  Carl  Brugge- 
meyer,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Before  the  change  these 
names  also  were  listed:  Angelo 
DiBemardo,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor;  Lee  Austin,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  James  L. 
McQuade,  retail  advertising 
manager;  Kay  B.  Henry,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  ; 
Thomas  C.  Condon,  production 
manager;  and  Nathaniel  Gil¬ 
christ,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent. 

In  ihe  Works  a  Year 

All  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  sales  have  been  merged 
with  those  of  the  Press  in  an 
arrangement  which  follows  a 
pattern  of  new'spaper  publish¬ 
ing  whereby  two  journalistic 
voices  are  kept  alive  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  Post-Gazette  re¬ 
tains  direction  and  control  of  its 
own  editorial  and  news  depart¬ 
ments,  with  separate  staffs  of 
editors  and  reporters  for  both 
papers.  Its  morning  circulation 
exceeds  310,000. 

“The  arrangement  is  not 
new,”  said  Jack  R.  Howard, 
president  and  general  editorial 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  “In  this  case,  it 
had  b^n  in  the  works  for  about 
a  year.” 

Mark  Ferree,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  business 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard, 
explained  that  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  has  simply  contracted  to 
perform  certain  business,  pro¬ 
duction  and  accounting  func¬ 
tions  for  the  Post-Gazette.  He 
said  the  financial  arrangements 
of  the  contract  were  confiden¬ 
tial. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Post- 
Gazette  is  remaining  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  quarters  until  a  separate 
editorial  department  can  be  con¬ 
structed  in  or  near  the  Press 
building.  A  small  administra¬ 
tive  staff  also  will  be  kept  by 
the  Post-Gazette  company. 

Contracta  Honored 

William  Block  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  employes  that  accrued 
vacation  credits  and  all  termi¬ 
nal  payments  provided  in  imion 
agreements  will  be  honored. 

Severance  and  other  obliga¬ 
tions  ran  close  to  $2,000,000 
when  Hearst  disposed  of  the 
Sun-Teleg;raph. 
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PROBERS  INTO  GRIEF 

I  Readers  of  the  New  York  Post  were  taken  behind  the 
I  scenes  this  week  to  explore  a  knotty  problem  in  joumal- 
j  ism — invasion  of  privacy  in  time  of  grief, 

j  The  insight  was  provided  by  James  A.  Wechsler,  Post 
I  editor,  who  went  to  one  of  his  own  reporters  for  some 

I  of  the  answers. 

I  Mr.  Wechsler,  writing  in  his  daily  column,  laid  this  | 

I  situation  before  his  readers:  | 

I  “In  the  aftermath  of  any  large  tragedy,  it  is  conven-  | 

I  tional  practice  for  most  newspapers  to  send  reporters  to  | 

I  the  homes  of  the  victims.  Each  time  this  happens  there  | 

}  are  many  who  question  whether  such  invasions  of  privacy  I 

I  are  morally  defensible.  .  .  .  Certainly  there  are  special  j 

I  problems  in  the  post-mortems  to  disaster,  especially  in  the  | 

i  long  night  hours  when  a  reporter  may  be  the  first  to  con-  | 

I  front  the  bereaved;  that  is  the  newspaperman’s  worst  | 

i  ordeal.”  | 

Eiarly  Morning  Ordeal 

He  outlined  just  such  an  “ordeal,”  which  befell  Post 
staff  writer  Alfred  G.  Aronowitz  last  week  shortly  after 
74  Army  recruits  had  perished  in  a  plane  crash.  Mr. 

=  Aronowitz  was  awakened  in  the  early  morning  by  the 
night  city  editor  and  told  that  the  casualty  lists  indicated 
[  a  number  of  the  dead  GI’s  had  lived  in  the  area  where 
i  he  lived.  He  was  asked  to  interview  some  of  the  families. 

Mr.  Aronowitz,  who  is  described  by  his  editor  as  “that 
I  rare  combination  of  a  technically  expert  journalist  with 
I  a  distinctive  writing  talent,”  took  a  list  of  addresses  and 
drove  to  his  first  stop.  He  recalled,  said  Mr.  Wechsler, 

I  that  “at  first  I  really  didn’t  want  to  go.”  It  was  not  the 

I  first  time  he  had  received  such  an  assignment,  but  it  | 

i  was  the  first  one  in  quite  a  while.  | 

I  At  the  first  house  a  bald  man  in  his  early  50’s  an- 
I  swered  the  bell.  “I  told  him  that  I  wondered  if  I  could 
I  talk  to  him  about  his  son,”  Mr.  Aronowitz  related  to  Mr. 

I  Wechsler,  “and  he  just  shook  his  head  blankly  and  stared 
I  straight  ahead.  He  had  heard  the  news  and  he  was  like  I 

a  man  walking  in  his  sleep.  He  closed  the  door  in  my  face.” 

“At  this  point,”  relates  Mr.  Wechsler,  “Aronowitz  in¬ 
sists  a  crucial  distinction  must  be  dra'Aoi.  It  is  hard, 
almost  unbearable  to  seek  such  interviews;  but  above  all 
the  issue  must  never  be  pressed.  The  slammed  door  ends  it.” 

At  the  next  home,  Mr.  Aronowitz  found  two  bereaved 
parents  and  a  sister.  The  mother  was  incoherently  trying  | 

1  to  telephone  relatives.  Mr.  Aronowitz  told  his  editor:  “I 
I  just  kept  listening — trying  to  see  what  was  happening 
I  and  trying  not  to  cry  myself.” 

1  No  Guilt 

I  This  brought  Mr.  Wechsler  back  to  his  original  ques-  i 
I  tion  and  he  posed  it  to  Mr.  Aronowitz  this  way:  “Does  j 
I  he  feel  gruilty  about  intruding  at  such  moments?”  I 

I  Mr.  Aronowitz  said  he  did  not,  little  as  he  desired  such  | 

I  assignments.  He  believed  people  got  a  certain  relief — a 
I  catharsis — from  discussing  their  gprief.  He  added  that 

most  families  he  interviewed  under  such  circumstances 
I  “have  talked  at  length,  and  seemed  to  welcome  talking.” 

I  Mr.  Aronowitz  felt  that  a  reporter  seriously  interested 
in  writing  derived  a  certain  subconscious  wisdom  from 
I  these  confrontations,  but  that  “no  newspaperman  can 

I  really  want  to  do  this  unless  he  has  a  macabre  penchant.”  I 

Mr.  Wechsler,  while  admitting  this  one  reporter’s  ex¬ 
periences  left  some  questions  unanswered,  thought  two  | 
I  other  points  were  relevant.  One  was  that  the  agony  of 
parents,  wives  and  children  unfolded  by  the  early  mom- 
]  ing  interviews  might  help  make  the  country  “fighting  | 

I  mad  over  any  Army  negligence  that  squanders  the  life  I 

I  of  any  GI  anywhere.”  The  second  was  that  such  jour-  | 

I  nalism  “which  reduces  the  large  modem  drama  to  its  | 

I  isolated  tragedy,  might  momentarily  sober  those  who 

I  talk  glibly  of  how  the  human  debris  of  atomic  war  can 

be  reduced  to  tolerable  proportions.”  1 
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Houston  Marquette  University  College  of  g 
Walter  W.  Belson,  assistant  Journalism,  where  he  taught  | 
to  the  president  and  director  of  industrial  publishing.  § 

public  relations  of  the  American  In  1942,  he  opened  and,  for  six  | 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  was  months,  managed  the  Chicago  | 
elected  1962  president  of  the  District  Office  of  the  Motor  | 
Public  Relations  Society  of  Transport  Division,  Office  of  | 
America.  Defense  Transportation.  He  left  I 

Mr.  Belson’s  election  by  the  that  post  in  1943  to  become  j 
PRSA  Assembly  of  Delegates  director  of  public  relations,  I 
to  head  the  4,400  member  organ-  American  Trucking  Associa-  g 
ization  was  announced  by  Rear  tions.  He  was  appointed  assist-  | 
Admiral  Harold  B.  Miller,  ant  to  the  president  of  the  | 
U.S.N.  (Ret.),  Society  president  organization  in  1952.  In  1953,  j 
and  director  of  public  relations,  Mr.  Belson  was  named  execu-  | 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  tive  secretary  of  the  ATA  Foun-  | 
after  the  Assembly’s  annual  dation,  and  in  1957  was  elected  | 
meeting  here  this  week.  a  trustee.  | 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  In  December  1945,  Mr.  Belson  | 
Assembly  meeting  included :  was  appointed  a  delegate  of  the  g 

Ward  B.  Stevenson,  vicepresi-  Committee  on  Inland  Transport,  | 
dent-public  relations.  Inter-  International  Labor  Office,  rep-  | 
national  Telephone  and  Tele-  resenting  all  American  transpor-  | 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  tation  employers — highway,  rail,  | 
vicepresident.  air  and  marine.  He  attended  the  | 

Harold  M.  Gartley,  president,  first  meeting  of  the  group,  held  | 
Gartley  &  Associates,  Inc.,  New  in  London,  which  was  concerned  | 
York  financial  public  relations  with  the  problems  of  rehabilita-  | 
counseling  firm,  treasurer.  tion  of  all  forms  of  transporta-  ii 
Donald  N.  Phillips,  district  tion  in  war-torn  countries.  In  ^ 
sales  and  public  relations  man-  1957,  he  was  selected  to  assist 
ager.  United  Air  Lines,  New  in  auditing  the  public  relations  2 
Orleans,  secretary.  effectiveness  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 

Elected  to  the  PRSA  board  of  rope,  and  visited  Munich,  Berlin  ^ 
directors  were  Chester  Burger,  and  Paris  for  that  purpose. 
president.  Communications  He  is  the  author  of  “Life  in  g, 
Counselors,  Inc.,  New  York;  and  Washington.”  His  first  book  of  |.] 
Claude  Ramsey,  president.  Pub-  satire,  entitled  “Who,  Me?”,  j 
lie  Relations,  Incorporated,  appeared  in  September  1951.  ^ 

Professional  Behavior  ^ 

Active  Since  1925  Accepting  the  presidential  of- 

Mr.  Belson,  whose  office  is  in  fice,  Mr.  Belson  said  that  iden-  r 
Washington,  has  been  identified  tification  as  a  profession  is  not  s 
with  trade  association  activity  nearly  so  important  to  public  d 
and  public  relations  work  since  relations  practitioners  as  behav-  I 
1925,  and  with  the  trucking  ing  like  professional  men.  a 

industry  since  1934.  “If  the  performance  of  pub-  r 

A  native  of  Hartford,  Wiscon-  lie  relations  men  is  in  the  best 
sin,  he  began  his  work  in  public  traditions  of  the  great  profes-  t 
relations  with  the  Insurance  sions,  recognition  will  inevitably  s 
Federation  of  America  follow-  follow,”  he  said.  “If  it  is  not  j 
ing  his  graduation  from  Mar-  up  to  those  standards,  the  desig-  t 
quette  University.  Later,  he  nation  ‘professional’  of  itself  is 
became  manager  of  the  Wis-  useless  or  perhaps  worse  than  i 
consin  Allied  Truck  Owners  useless.”  1 

Association,  and  was  named  Mr.  Belson  said,  “communica- 
secretary  of  the  American  tions  is  a  most  difficult  art.  To  ] 
Trucking  Associations  in  1934.  exercise  it  successfully  calls  for  i 
Mr.  Belson  has  served  as  edi-  creativity,  ingenuity  and  deep 
tor  and  publisher  of  several  insight  into  human  nature  and 
trade  magazines  and  news-  a  variety  of  skills.” 
papers,  including  Ford  Field,  ,  ( 

and  in  the  public  relations  field  i  < 

as  counsel  for  the  Wisconsin  Lirculators  llilect 
Committee  of  Public  Relations  San  Antonio 

and  the  National  Funeral  Direc-  p.  C.  Voorhies  of  the  Dallas 


It’s  Time  to  Retire  Now 


Giving  the  year’s  top  acco¬ 
lade  to  the  Times  as  Eng¬ 
land’s  best  designed  daily, 
judges  advised  the  paper  to 
retire  from  the  annual  com¬ 
petition  now. 

'The  Daily  Worker  was  a 
close  second  among  the  na¬ 
tional  dailies. 

Because  the  Times  is  a 
conservative  in  makeup,  with 
vertical  layout  and  caption- 
style  headlines  —  all  of  page 
one  is  devoted  to  classified 
advertising — the  judges  felt 
inclined  to  explain  their 
choice. 

In  their  report.  Lord  Bir- 
kett,  William  Redpath,  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Press  Club, 
and  James  Shand,  a  printer 
and  publisher,  said: 

“Doubtless  there  will  be 


many  rude  observations  about 
the  judges’  seemingly  reac¬ 
tionary  first  choice.  But  if 
this  newspapers  award  is  to 
be  based  to  some  extent  on 
skilled  letter  design,  re¬ 
strained  display,  competent 
typesetting,  sensible  (rather 
than  sensational)  makeup 
and  adequate  presswork,  then 
the  Times  is  this  year  un¬ 
beatable  and,  it  may  be 
added,  should  now  rest  on 
its  laurels  and  withdraw  per¬ 
manently  from  this  annual 
award.” 

Commendation  went  to  the 
Guardian,  the  Journal  of 
Newcastle,  the  Observer  and 
the  Scotsman. 

The  winner  in  the  evening 
paper  class  was  the  Glasgow 
Evening  Times  and  the 
Shoreham  Herald  won  the 
weekly  competition. 
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Chicago  Tribune  Names  Portland  Ad  Staff 
2  New  Ad  Managers  Realignment  Made 


tors  Association,  in  addition  to  Times-Herald  is  the  new  presi- 
similar  work  with  insurance  dent  of  the  Texas  Circulation 
interests.  Managers  Association.  He  was 

From  1936  through  1940,  elected  to  succeed  Charles 
while  engaged  in  editorial  and  Tilson,  San  Antonio  Light,  at 
organization  work,  he  was  a  the  association’s  annual  meet- 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  ing  here  recently. 


Robert  C.  Mast  has  been  Portland,  Ore. 

appointed  manager  of  the  New  H.  V.  Manzer,  advertising  di 
York  advertising  office  repre-  rector  of  the  Oregonian,  has  an 
senting  the  eastern  division  of  nounced  the  new  line-up  of  ad 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  general  vertising  executives  at  the  com 
display  advertising  department,  bined  Oregonian  and  Oregon 
effective  Jan.  1.  He  will  succeed  Journal  advertising  depart 
Eugene  P.  Struhsacker,  who  ments. 

reUres  D^31.  Richard  Jones,  assistant  ad 

Edward  D.  Corboy  will  become  vertising  director  and  manager, 
manager  of  the  western  divi-  General  Advertising,  of  the  Ore- 
sion  of  the  newspaper  s  general  gonian,  remains  in  that  position, 
display  advertising,  succeeding  .  .  t 

Robert  C.  Tower,  who  takes  over  Wallace,  former  Jour- 

as  general  display  advertising  national  advertising  man 
manager  on  Jan.  1.  forties  assis^t  man 

Mr.  Mast  has  been  assigned  ager.  General  Advertising, 
to  accounts  in  the  eastern  divi-  Bob  Moore,  Oregonian  retail 
Sion  since  February,  1955.  He  advertising  manager,  retains 
joined  the  newspaper’s  adver-  that  position, 
tising  staff  on  June  16,  1941.  William  Wiswall,  former  re- 
Mr.  Corboy  joined  the  Trib-  tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
une’s  advertising  staff  in  May,  Journal,  is  assistant  manager, 
1937.  Retail  Advertising. 

•  In  the  classified  advertising 

Real  Estate  Editors  department.  Max  Taylor,  man 

Elect  Fred  Sherman  Hoffer^r,  as 

sistant  manager,  remain  in  these 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  capacities. 

Fred  Sherman,  real  estate  • 

editor  of  the  Mmmi  Hemid  was  General  on  Staff 
elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Edi-  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  former 
tors  here  this  week.  chief  of  staff  of  the  Air  Force, 

Other  new  officers  are:  E.  D.  has  joined  Newsweek  magazine 
Alexander,  Fort  Worth  Star-  as  its  military  affairs  analyst 
Telegram,  vicepresident;  Jack  and  consultant  on  national 
Wyse,  Properties  magazine,  security  matters.  Gen  Carl 
Cleveland,  treasurer.  Jim  Spaatz,  retired  Air  Force  officer 
Chandler,  Cleveland  Press,  was  who  had  been  the  magazine’s 
elected  secretary  for  his  12th  military  affairs  expert  since 
term.  1948,  resigned  to  write  a  book. 
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Remington  Capitalizes 
On  Teenage  Market 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


While  youth  may  be  wasted 
on  the  young,  the  Remington 
Portable  Typewriter  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  isn’t  wasting  any 
time  in  using  large-space  inser¬ 
tions  in  66  daily  newspapers  in 
50  major  markets,  plus  2,000 
high  school  and  175  college  pub¬ 
lications,  to  cultivate  sales  for 
its  Monarch  and  Holiday  lines 
of  portables  among  the  nation’s 
youthful  teenage  market. 

The  campaign  (via  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc.),  first  launched 
late  last  summer  on  a  back-to- 
school  theme,  has  now  swung 
around  to  a  Christmas-gift 
approach. 

This  week,  William  Pershing 
Most,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  Remington 
portables,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  he  is  “well  pleased” 
with  the  way  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  “permits  us  to  secure 
valuable  dealer  tie-in  advertising 
activity.”  He  added  that  he’s 
also  “impressed”  with  the  mer¬ 
chandising  support  he’s  been 
getting  from  many  of  the  dailies 
on  the  schedule. 


unique  campaign  designed  to 
reach — by  personal  letter — the 
parents  of  high  school  and 
college  students  and  convince 
them  of  the  value  of  a  portable 
typewriter  for  their  children’s 
school  work. 

“What  makes  this  campaign 
unusual,”  Mr.  Most  explained, 
“is  that  we  are  obtaining  our 
leads  from  the  students  them¬ 
selves.  Our  latest  ads,  all  of 
which  stress  the  fact  that 
Remington  portables  take  the 
work  out  of  homework  and  can 
help  the  student  obtain  better 
grades,  contain  coupons  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  student  request¬ 
ing  that  Remington  vndte  a 
letter  to  his  parents  explaining 
precisely  how  a  Remington  port¬ 
able  can  help  him  better  his 
academic  achievement.” 

Mr.  Most  said  that  these  ads 
are  being  placed  in  175  college 
papers  and  in  Boys’  Life,  Ameri¬ 
can  Girl  and  Scholastic  maga¬ 
zines,  and  in  Scholastic  Roto,  a 
supplement  which  is  inserted 
in  2,000  high  school  papers 
throughout  the  U.S. 


tM'Kl  9n  *100! 

«iM  |M«v*  It  ta  too.  ' 


Asked  what  he  meant  by 
“similar  dramatic  promotions” 
being  readied  by  Remington,  Mr. 
Most  referred  E&P  to  William 
N.  Brown,  division  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  who 
revealed  that  an  award-winning 
educational  film  series  distrib¬ 
uted  to  more  than  10,000  junior 
and  senior  high  school  systems 
throughout  the  country  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  sponsored  on  a  test 
basis  in  five  key  marketing  areas 
by  the  Remington  Portable 
Typewriter  Division. 

Called  Screen  News  Digest, 
the  series  is  produced  by  Hearst 
Metrotone  News,  and  each  year 
consists  of  10,  25-minute  docu¬ 
mentary  films  devoted  to  current 
events  and  significant  historical 
happenings.  Films  in  the  series 
include:  “Focus  on  Berlin — 
Frontier  of  Freedom;”  “Summer 
in  Space;”  “Focus  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market;”  and  “Drinking 
Water  from  the  Sea.” 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  each 
Remington-sponsored  film  will 
carry  messages  emphasizing  the 
educational  benefits  that  can 


S2-MilIion  Budget 

Pointing  out  that  some  $700,- 
000  of  his  total  advertising  and 
promotion  budget  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000  is  going  to 
newspapers,  Mr.  Most  praised 
this  medium  for  the  way  in 
which  its  use  helps  Remington’s 
sales  force  stimulate  greater 
dealer  interest  and  encourage 
more  orders  for  Remington  port¬ 
ables  by  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  company  is  advertising 
in  the  dealer’s  local  newspaper. 

“Aside  from  letting  us  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  news  atmosphere  of 
the  medium  in  announcing  avail¬ 
ability  of  our  portables,”  Mr. 
Most  said,  “the  newspaper 
enables  us  to  place  our  adver¬ 
tising  in  those  markets  where 
our  distribution  and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  teenagers  are  heaviest. 
And  it  permits  us  to  do  so  with 
a  flexibility  not  found  in  other 
media.” 

Mr.  Most  said  that  up  until 
last  year  he  was  running  ads  in 
141  newspapers  but  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  his  agency  discovered 
that  the  greatest  concentration 
of  teenagers  was  in  50  key 
markets  and  that  66  dailies 
could  reach  them  effectively. 

“Naturally  we  followed  our 
agency’s  advice,”  he  smiled. 

Remington’s  approach  to  the 
teenage  market  represents  a 

EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER  i 


Each  coupon  received  is 
answered  by  a  personal  letter 
addressed  to  the  parents  of  the 
writer  informing  them  of  the 
value  of  a  portable  for  their 
child’s  school  work,  Mr.  Most 
said.  Enclosed  with  each  letter 
is  a  folder  prepared  by  Scholas¬ 
tic  magazine  entitled,  “Memo 
to  parents:  How  to  help  your 
youngster  be  a  better  student!” 
In  addition,  all  letters  are 
accompanied  by  a  “spec”  sheet 
on  the  portable  featured  in  the 
ad  from  which  the  coupon  was 
clipped — the  Monarch  portable 
for  college  students ;  the  Holiday 
portable  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents. 

Leads  for  Dealers 

The  information  contained  in 
all  coupon  requests  is  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Remington  portable 
division  field  sales  personnel  to 
local  dealers  for  follow  up.  Mr. 
Most  noted  that  dealers  are 
encouraged  to  tie-in  with  Rem¬ 
ington’s  school-paper  campaign 
by  placing  a  small  ad  adjacent  to 
the  company-placed  ad.  He  added 
that  on  dealer  listings  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  daily  newspapers. 
Remington  picks  up  the  tab  for 
the  dealer. 

“We  are  confident,”  Mr.  Most 
said,  “that  this  promotion,  and 
similar  dramatic  promotions  now 
being  readied  by  the  Remington 
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How  to  couviuce  your 
parents  you  ueedanew 
HOUDAyPORTABLE 
BY  REMINGTON”"’ 


REMINGTON  ADS— Top  shows  ad 
running  in  66  dailies  in  50  major 
markets.  At  bottom  is  couponed 
ad  appearing  in  2,000  high  school 
and  175  college  publications. 


Portable  Typewriter  Division, 
will  help  our  dealers  increase 
their  share  of  the  profitable 
student  portable  market.” 


accrue  to  the  student  who  owns 
a  portable  t3rpewriter.  (Jack 
Bernstein  Associates  Inc.  han¬ 
dles  Remington’s  public  rela¬ 
tions)  . 

The  five  marketing  areas  in 
which  the  division  will  be  spon¬ 
soring  Screen  News  Digest  are: 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Orlando,  Fla.;  San  Bern¬ 
ardino  County,  Calif.;  and 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

According  to  Mr.  Brown, 
sponsorship  of  the  series  is  part 
of  Remington’s  overall  market¬ 
ing  plan  aimed  at  reaching  and 
selling  the  substantial  student 
market. 

Limited  Test  Basis 

“For  the  time  being,”  Mr. 
Brown  said,  “we  are  partici¬ 
pating  on  a  limited  test  basis. 
But  should  this  experiment 
prove  profitable  for  our  dealers 
in  the  five  indicator  markets, 
serious  consideration  will  be 
given  to  extending  our  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  Screen  News  Digest  to 
other  areas.” 

Mr.  Brown  added  that  in  con¬ 
junction  with  its  sponsorship  of 
these  films.  Remington  will 
furnish  teachers  and  studmt 
group  leaders  with  discussion 
outlines  pertinent  to  each  topic 
which  include  questions  for 
classroom  tests,  and  bibliogra¬ 
phies  for  study  assignments. 
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Charles  H.  Brower,  president 
of  BBDO,  would  have  made  a  ter¬ 
rific  hammer.  He  always  hits  the 
nail  square  on  the  head. 

«  «  * 

This  time  he  did  it  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Economic  Club 
of  Detroit  where  he  called  for 
a  Washington  meeting  to  start 
selling  the  U.S.  abroad. 

“A  sales  convention  has  just 
wound  up  in  Moscow,”  he  said. 
“Sales  managers  were  flown  in 
from  branch  ofiices  all  over  the 
globe.  They  were  briefed  on  the 
new  pitch  for  next  year.  Their 
goals  were  spelled  out.  ...  It  was 
the  Communist  Party  Congress, 
and  they  mean  business. 

“What  is  our  answer? 

“My  answer  is  that  we  hold  a 
sales  convention  of  our  own  in 
Washington.  .  .  .  We  must  sell 

America  instead  of  giving  it 

away.” 

»  *  * 

Differing  with  critics  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Brower  said: 

“I  merely  point  out  that  these 
people  are  attempting  to  dis¬ 
mantle  our  only  possible  propa¬ 
ganda  apparatus  just  when  we 
need  it  most  It  is  much  as 
though  they  had  decided  to  fight 
the  U.S.  Navy.” 

He  credited  these  men  for 
being  “sincere  and  patriotic  and 
wholly  unsympathetic  to  the 

enemy,”  but  pointed  out  that 
“Unfortunately,  it  makes  little 
difference.  For  it  is  perhaps  more 
dangerous  to  have  an  idiot  for  a 
friend  than  for  an  enemy.” 

«  «  * 

Attacking  the  less-than-full  ef¬ 
fort  by  government  agencies  to 
sell  the  U.S.  abroad,  Mr.  Brower 
said,  “It  intrigues  one  to  specu¬ 
late  on  how  little  our  ^viet 
enemies  must  spend  upon  the 
public  relations  of  interdepart¬ 
mental  rivalries.  And  it  is  just 
interesting  to  speculate  about 
how  much  public  relations  power 
might  be  generated  here,  if  the 
effort  now  spent  in  jockeying  for 
position  might  be  lumped  to¬ 
gether  in  one  vast  campaign 
against  our  enemy.” 

Mr.  Brower  charged  that  “these 
(governmental)  departments  and 
bureaus  are  dedicated  to  survival 
— but  not  necessarily  to  your 
survival  or  mine.  They  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  survival  of  their  de¬ 
partments  and  bureaus  .  .  .” 

“One  of  the  reasons  we  cannot 
sell  the  U.S.  abroad,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “is  that  too  few  of  us 
salesmen  really  know  our  prod¬ 
uct.” 

We’d  like  to  nominate  Mr. 
Brower,  here  and  now,  to  head 
up  the  Washington  meeting. 


Scene  at  a  typical  Monday  morning  conference  of  Detroit  Newt  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 

Weekly  Ad  Classes 
Boost  Pay,  Profits 


Detroit 

Advertising  executives  at  the 
Detroit  News  believe  they  have 
found  a  way  to  boost  the  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  their  personnel 
and  —  at  the  same  time  —  in¬ 
crease  the  newspaper’s  profits. 
It’s  done  through  perpetual  on- 
the-job-training. 

Weekly  meetings  at  the  News 
on  Mondays  are  virtually  classes 
for  all  ad  department  people, 
sometimes  as  many  as  100. 
There  is  no  diploma,  but  good 
work  is  its  own  best  reward. 

Taking  part  are  the  retail, 
general,  zone  and  outside  classi¬ 
fied  sales  staffs  and  personnel 
from  merchandising  and  mar¬ 
keting  and  promotion  and  re¬ 
search. 

Laurence  T.  Herman,  News 
advertising  director,  installed 
the  program  more  than  three 
years  ago.  He  says  he  can  see 
results,  and  ticks  off  cases  to 
prove  it. 

The  meetings  are  usually 
brief,  but  each  has  some 
“punch,”  as  Mr.  Herman  puts 
it. 

Aim  Is  To  Get  Better 

He  says  continuous  training 
opens  avenues  for  increased 
earnings  for  employes.  And, 
naturally,  when  the  advertising 
staff  is  able  to  improve  tech¬ 
niques  and  abilities,  he  adds, 
the  newspaper  benefits. 

“From  the  salesman’s  view¬ 
point,  the  training  program 
provides  increased  earnings  op¬ 
portunity  by  furnishing  him 
with  the  knowledge  and  skills 
that  enable  him  to  become  more 
productive,”  he  explains. 

“Effective  training  shows  him 
how  to  obtain  a  maximum  sales 
return  on  the  time  and  effort 


he  applies  to  his  job.  We  con¬ 
stantly  stress  why  it  is  to  his 
advantage  to  get  good  and  then 
to  get  better.” 

Mr.  Herman,  who  becomes 
markedly  enthusiastic  when  he 
talks  about  the  program,  says 
that  some  newspapers  may  have 
similar  activities.  But  he  won¬ 
ders  whether  many  dailies  lay 
the  stress  on  such  programs 
that  is  gpven  the  one  at  the 
News. 

The  News’  ad  director  says 
the  target  for  the  program  is 
“advertising  growth  for  the 
News.”  He  explains: 

“First,  I  see  my  job  as  one 
fostering  a  climate  in  which 
competent  men  can  think  and 
grrow;  gain  wider  perspective, 
and  then  project  this  new-found 
ability  and  capacity  with  added 
creativity  and  initiative. 

“The  advertising  manager 
needs  to  be  a  catalyst  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  interaction  of  all  the 
ingredients  that  go  to  further 
the  advertising  growth  of  the 
newspaper.  This  means  that  at 
all  times,  a  major  problem  is 
training.  The  reasons  are  many 
and  obvious.” 

He  lists  them  as  these: 

1.  — The  newspaper  business  is 
a  volatile  business  and  dramatic 
change  is  the  rule,  not  the  ex¬ 
ception.  Product  development, 
new  methods,  better  services 
and  features  occur  so  frequently 
that  just  keeping  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  informed  of  develop¬ 
ments  is  a  “day  in,  day  out 
job.” 

2.  — Efforts  have  to  be  made 
to  find  what  advertising  staff 
people  need  to  know  to  solve 
their  problems.  The  answers 
then  are  gpven. 

3.  — To  keep  people  interested 


Laurence  T.  Herman,  Detroit  News 

advertising  director,  speaking  at 
staff  conference. 

in  training,  attempts  must  be 
made  to  distribute  material  and 
ideas  that  can  be  put  into  effect 
immediately  —  today  or  tomor¬ 
row  —  to  make  sales.  This  gives 
the  program  the  feeling  of  ur¬ 
gency  and  meaningfulness. 

4. — Stress,  however,  must  not 
be  laid  too  heavily  on  training 
alone.  Training  will  “work  won¬ 
ders,  not  miracles.”  Achieve¬ 
ment,  not  theory,  must  be 
preached.  The  big  test  is  the 
ability  to  sell. 

How  Program  Works 

How  does  the  program  work? 

One  of  the  big  tasks  is  get¬ 
ting  advertising  people  to  know 
their  newspaper  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  required  to  produce  it 
and  to  make  it  better.  For  new 
people  joining  the  News  ad  staff, 
a  departmental  procedure  list 
has  been  drawn  up  listing  close 
to  100  names  of  key  personnel 
who  aid  in  orientation  and  in¬ 
doctrination. 

New  people  are  taken  to  meet 
those  listed.  Included  are  all  ad 
department  executives;  the  top 
editorial  personnel,  and  the 
heads  and  assistants  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  personnel,  purchasing, 
mechanical,  credit,  accounting, 
reference,  photographic  and  art 
departments,  among  others. 

Front  office  executives  are  not 
missed.  An  effort  is  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  newcomers  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  building,  and  most 
importantly,  to  its  people.  The 
list  also  serves  as  a  handy  ref¬ 
erence  during  the  first  months 
when  names  are  hard  to  remem¬ 
ber. 

From  Other  Offices 

Mr.  Herman  decided  this  was 
fine  for  newcomers,  but  what 
was  to  be  done  with  people  who 
had  been  on  the  job  for  years? 
The  question  was  how  well  did 
the  ad  staff  know  what  other 
departments  did? 

As  an  answer,  he  brought  peo¬ 
ple  from  other  areas  of  the 
newspaper’s  operations  to  the 
meetingrs.  More  than  50  have 
appeared,  including  the  manag- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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The  people*  who  buy  most 


of  what  you  have  to  sell 


read  THE  PLAIN  DEALER 

YOUR  BEST  NEWSPAPER  ALL  DAY  IN  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


*  Did  you  know  that  the  Cleveland  Market's  Retail  Sales 
are  larger  than  anyone  of  38  Entire  States? 


Rtprtttnted  by  Crttmtr  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 
Eastern  Travel  and  Resort  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Co.,  527  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
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ently  at  $1.73  per  M.  Moreover, 
since  additional  TV  messiii'es 
could  also  be  purchased  at  li^ 
than  $2.00/M,  it  would  si-em 
that  TV  would  continually  rep¬ 
resent  the  most  efficient  m«‘dia 
purchase. 

Methods  and  techniques  used  that  Vel  newspaper  advertising  “However,”  the  presentation 
by  Newspaper  Color  Adver-  could  also  be  more  effective  even  says,  “if  we  examine  the  total 
tising,  Inc.,  to  sell  ROP  color  to  in  homes  receiving  heavy  TV  expenditures  of  Vel  on  the  basis 
advertisers  and  their  agencies  dishwashing  advertising,  “since  each  thousand  homes  reached, 
were  demonstrated  at  a  luncheon  it  would  enable  Vel  to  dominate  it  is  apparent  that  the  frequency 
meeting  last  week  of  the  New  its  medium  and  thus  compete  distribution  pattern  which,  as 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  more  effectively  for  consumer  previously  discussed,  results  in 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep-  attention  against  a  hodge-podge  heavy  concentration  against  a 
resentatives.  of  TV  messages.”  small  segment  of  homes — also 

Harold  Jaeger,  NCA  presi-  ,  results  in  a  disproportionate 

dent,  outlined  material  covered  Added  Trade  Support  concentration  of  total  expendi- 

in  recent  presentation  meetings  “Also,”  the  pitch  goes  on,  “it  *’'**‘®s  against  these  homes.  More- 
in  Minneapolis  with  General  seems  proper  to  anticipate  that  additional  TV  advertising 

Mills,  Pillsbury,  and  their  ^ge  of  daily  newspaper  color  simply  tend  to  pile  up 

agencies.  would  enable  any  brand  to  secure  nio^e  dollars  in  these  homes. 

The  NCA  presentation  con-  added  trade  featuring  and  sup-  The  presentation  points  out 
tends  that  an  opportunity  exists  port,  tieing  in  with  continuing  within  this  framework,  it 

for  selected  brands — such  as  Vel  local  newspaper  schedule.”  would  appear  that  the  new.spa- 

( Colgate-Palmolive  Co.)  —  to  ncA  estimates  that  the  cur-  per  color  cost  of  $5.10  per  thou- 
produce  more  business  by  invest-  rent  Vel  TV  advertising  expen-  sand  homes  is  “extremely  rea- 
ing  their  ad  dollars  in  “a  medium  cliture  (working  dollars)  is  sonable,  particularly  since  this 
not  currently  used  by  other  dish-  about  $2,200,000  per  year.  “If  remains  virtually  stable.” 

washing  products  —  newspaper  this  entire  appropriation  were  opinion,  the  foregoing 

color  advertising.”  diverted  into  newspaper  color  considerations  argue  persua- 

PnmnonuititKT  AHvnniniroa  advertising,  it  would  provide  the  S'^ely  for  Vel  to  obtain  experi- 
Compensatmg  Advantages  1,000-line  with  newspaper  color  as  the 

“Vel  would  be  spending  its  color  insertions  per  month  in  all  basic  medium  for  a  dishw^hing 
media  dollars  on  a  higher  cost  markets  of  250,000  population  brand  —  particularly  a  brand 
per  M  basis,  but  we  believe  that  and  up  (105  markets),”  the  which  h^  experience  difficulty 
newspaper  color  would  provide  presentation  said.  in  mamtmning  or  building  mar- 

more  than  compensating  advan-  The  presentation  discusses  the  ^et  position  in  rae  intensely 
taees  bv  enablini;  Vel  to  deliver  “unioue  cost  efficiencv  advan-  competitive  TV  medium. 


ROP  Color  Best  Bet 
For  Selected  Brands 


JN  PENNA^ 


DISTRIBUTORS  AMD  CHAINS 
SERVE  THE  S  AREAS 
bu  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 


since  1954,  will  continue  to 
direct  editorial  activities  in 
Chicago. 

Prior  to  joining  AA  in  19.50 
as  an  associate  editor,  Mr. 
O’Gara  was  associate  editor  of 
Religious  News  Service. 

Messrs.  O’Gara  and  Graham, 
along  with  S.  R.  Bernstein,  edi¬ 
torial  director,  will  direct  the 
full-time  AA  editorial  staff. 


TOmor  IXKMMNM  MD  LU^ 

SROS  CONSUMER  MARKETS-FEB.  6,1961 


Written  with  character 
competence  . . .  color. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST  DOMINATING 
COVERAGE  IM  LACMUfANNACOUNTY! 


SAWYCft.FER6USON.WALKER  COMPANY,  INC 
Nahom/  fitptmmtathm 


NEWSPAPERS  THAT  MEAN  BUSINESS  IN  SAN  DIEGO 

With  a  total  net  effective  buying  income  of  more  than  $2  billion  last  year,  San  Diego  County  ranked 
13th  among  the  nation’s  200  leading  counties  in  this  category.  Note  these  comparative  totals: 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $2,454,580,000 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA . $2,401,671,000 

DALLAS,  TEXAS . $2,141,158,000 

HAMILTON  (CINCINNATI),  OHIO . $1,926,360,000 

SUFFOLK  (BOSTON),  MASSACHUSETTS . $1,683,018,000 


Two  metropolitan  newspapers  sell  the  important  San  Diego  market:  The  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune.  Combined  daily  circulation  is  226,437  (ABC  3/31/61) 

ESTIMATES;  1961  SALES  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 

San  Jlicga  Inion  1  Evening  Tribune 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS:  15  Hometown  Daily  News¬ 
papers  covering  San  Diego,  California  —  Greater  Los 
Angeles— Springfield,  Illinois— and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The 
Copley  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS 
&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


"THE  RING  OF  TRUTH" 


4#  N<UlSpa{2fAS 


?80  Broodway.  Nr-y  Yofk.  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Feel 
Color’s  Pull, 
User  States 


Ad  Classes 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


He  also  urged  advertising  jng  editor,  city  editor,  state  edi- 

men  to  aid  merchants  to  develop  tor  and  real  estate,  financial, 

effective  copy  and  to  provide  business  and  industry,  women’s 

counselling  ser\’ice  and  advice.  ^,^(1  society  editors. 

This  lesson  he  learned  from  his  The  marine  writer  told  about 
publisher  father-in-law,  Mr.  the  city’s  waterfront,  and  the 

Cowan  admitted.  He  is  an  outdoor  writer  about  the  out- 

ownership  participant  in  two  doo^s.  The  TV  writer  explained 

newspapers  the  Laredo  (Tex.)  bow  he  gfoes  about  writing  his 

Times  and  the  Montrose  (Colo.)  columns.  The  man  who  runs  the 

Press,  headed  by  William  Pres-  News’  “questions  and  answers 

cott  Allen.  department’’  told  about  his  ac- 

*  ^  tivities. 

Record  Color  Drive  But  knowing  about  the  News 

For  ‘Old  Taylor  86’  include  information 

^  about  the  newspaper’s  goals  and 

ROP  color  ads  ranging  in  size  philosophy  of  doing  business, 

from  1,000  lines  to  full  pages  in  The  purposes  of  each  job  had 

47  newspapers  in  32  top  mar-  jts  responsibilities  were  told, 

kets  will  be  used  by  National  The  News’  advertising  and  cir^ 

Distillers  for  its  Old  Taylor  86  culation  penetrations  of  the 
premium  bourbon  (via  Kudner  market  were  explained.  Prob- 
Agency,  Inc.).  lems  concerning  the  market  and 

The  Fall  color  drive,  largest  other  competition  were  detailed, 
in  the  brand’s  history,  will  reach  Mixed  in  with  these  talks 
He  also  has  a  private  war  its  peak  insertions  during  the  were  information  sessions  led 

with  the  newsroom,  and  sug-  pre^-holiday  selling  weeks,  ac-  by  outsiders,  many  from  the 

For  that  same  basic  reason,  gests  that  it  is  not  necessary  cording  to  Braddock  Greene,  Detroit  scene,  but  others  from 

he  budgets  80%  of  his  total  for  the  news  room  to  live  in  an  director  of  marketing  of  Nation-  distant  cities, 

advertising  fund  for  newspapers  entirely  different  world  from  al  Distillers.  News  personnel  were  sent  to 

— stressing  ROP  color  as  well  advertising.  •  bureau  seminars  and  workshops, 

as  display.  His  evidence  includes  such  Bank  Banks  on  Ads,  bringing  back  ideas  and  en- 

The  results  are  reflected  in  examples  as  a  page  dominated  „  I  4  thusiasm. 

growing  sales  of  both  new  and  by  the  announcement  of  two  Bags  lUUU  Accounts  Another  phase  of  the  program 


San  Francisco  ship. 

You  can  feel  the  pull  of  color,  ^  324,000 

decUres  Samuel  D.  Cowan,  auto  bis  productive  copy  makes 

d^CT  whose  use  of  newspaper  j^m  “a  dream  advertiser”  for 
advertismg  provides  a  sales  newspapers,  declared  Paul  John- 
success  stery.  advertising  director,  Santa 

His  color  ^vertising  app^rs  Democrat. 

weekly  and  he  is  now  consider-  . 

ing  twice  weekly  ROP  color,  he  Prepar^  person- 

ally  by  the  dealer,  who  admits 

The  price  of  color  is  right  and  color  advertising  dreams 

newspaper  color  should  be  used  naturally  to  vivid  hues  But 

every  week  of  the  year,  he  told  ^is  maxim  is  to  judge  adver¬ 
se  Northern  California  adver-  ^y  what  the  space  can  do 

tising  managers  here.  business,  he  explained. 

An  opponent  of  the  scatter-  In  his  unorthodox  approach  to 
shot  method  of  advertising  advertising  as  a  dealer,  Mr. 
which  he  believes  dilutes  adver-  Cowan  has  broken  with  his  local 
tising’s  strength,  Mr.  Cowan  has  dealer  association  as  well  as 
eliminated  his  classified  in  order  with  classified. 

to  give  fuU  effect  to  his  display  Newsroom  View 

copy. 

80  Per  Cent  Share 


all  may  benefit.  Movies,  flip 
charts,  slides,  blackboards  and 
other  materials  are  used.  The 
key  is  that  knowledge  of  one 
member  is  passed  on  to  others. 

Some  may  think  that  ideas 
would  come  hard  as  meetings 
are  planned.  Mr.  Herman’s  files, 
however,  have  become  a  haven 
for  information  gathered  here 
and  there. 
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men  whose  influence 
is  recognized  by  ad  men  everywhere. 


news  features 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  neve  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  note  under  way 
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RETAIL  SURVEY; 

Number  of 
Show  Gain 


Outlets 
of  41/2% 


Retail  establishments  of  all 
kinds  in  the  continental  U.S. 
increased  by  76,062  this  year, 
bringing  the  current  total  num¬ 
ber  of  outlets  to  1,776,792,  a  rise 
of  4%%  over  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Eighth  National 
Sample  Census  of  Retail  Distri¬ 
bution,  released  this  week. 

The  study,  second  in  scope 
only  to  the  business  census  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
is  conducted  annually  by  the 
Audits  and  Surveys  Company, 
New  York  marketing  research 
firm. 

Hope  for  Linage 

With  total  Retail  newspaper 
linage  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  running  4%  behind 
the  same  period  for  1960  (E&P, 
Nov.  4,  page  44),  newspaper 
advertising  executives  might 
take  heart  from  some  of  the 
findings  in  the  study. 

For  example,  while  most 
retailers  queried  by  Audits  and 
Surveys  conceded  that  business 
had  lagged  during  the  first  part 
of  the  year,  a  general  feeling  of 


>  GROCERY 
BUYING 

HEADQUARTERS 

Quad -City  newspapers  reach 
major  buyers  of  grocery  products 
every  day.  For  example,  Eagle 
headquarters  in  Milan,  Illinois, 
buys  for  102  stores  in  Iowa,  i 
Ulinois,  and  Wisconsin;  National : 
Food  Stores  headquarters  here 
buys  for  about  30  stores.  Four  of 
six  area  chains  and  two  major 
buying  groups  have  purchasing 
headquarters  in  the  Quad-Cities,  j 

You  get  a  big  “buyer  bonus” 
when  you  use  the  Argus  and  Dis¬ 
patch — covering  the  Illinois  Quad- 
Cities  where  56%  of  Quad- 
Citians  live. 


CjTttS  lAPUST  CRWBtSfD  Ctar  ClPCULATlOh 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 

lEPHESENTiD  BY  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


optimism  prevailed  for  the  year 
as  a  whole.  Some  39%  of  the 
retailers  estimated  that  their 
1961  business  would  end  up 
ahead  of  last  year;  43%  felt 
that  it  would  be  about  the  same; 
and  18%  expected  to  experience 
a  decrease  in  1961. 

Solomon  Dutka,  A  and  S  presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  in  general 
retailers  in  the  western  U.S. 
were  most  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  their  business;  north¬ 
eastern  retailers  appeared  least 
satisfied. 

The  study  disclosed  that  the 
largest  percentage  gains  in  out¬ 
lets  during  the  period  were 
experienced  by  the  automotive 
and  lumber-building  materials 
hardware  gnx)ups,  each  showing 
an  8%  increase.  The  former  now 
has  309,268  retail  establishments 
(of  which  204,204  are  gasoline 
service  stations)  while  the  latter 
has  a  total  of  106,420. 

Food  Stores  Up  3% 

Food  stores,  which  continue 
to  constitute  the  largest  single 
retail  category,  increased  by  3% 
to  a  total  niunber  of  344,828. 
Close  behind  are  eating  and 
drinking  establishments  which 
climbed  to  339,592  in  the  past 
year — a  7%  rise. 

The  new  figures  for  these  two 
groups  are  “highly  significant,” 
according  to  Mr.  Dutka,  inas¬ 
much  as  both  groups  had  experi¬ 
enced  drastic  declines  from  1950 
to  1960.  During  this  period,  Mr. 
Dutka  said,  the  number  of  food 
stores  plummeted  by  34%  and 
eating  and  drinking  places 
dropped  by  9%. 

Gains  were  also  registered  by 
the  fumiture-fumishings-house- 
hold  appliance  group,  which  now 
totals  104,924  outlets — a  2% 
rise  over  1960 — and  by  drug 
stores,  which  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  by  a  scant  %  %  to  58,888. 


•oWmore 


THE 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


I^argest  Decrease  expect  to  chalk  up  more  Christ- 

The  largest  percentage 

decrease  Mr  Dutka  reoort^  according  to  a  survey  con- 

decrease,  Mr.  lJutka  report^,  through  member  daily 

was  experienced  by  jewelry,  gift,  ^  %  xu  t>  . 

j  ix  u  1-  u  j  1*  j  newspapers  of  the  Bureau  of 
and  novelty  shops  which  declined  Advertisinir  ANPA 
5%  to  a  present  total  of  40,936.  Aovenising,  ain^a. 

The  number  of  apparel  stores  ^ 
dropped  2%  to  118,660,  and 
general  merchandise  establish-  L.,  ^ 

Lnts  decreased  1%  to  92,972. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note,”  Mr.  „„  k 

Dutka  added,  “that  although  the  said  they  felt  bu.smess 

total  number  of  U.S.  retail  out-  ^  if  /  1  'T* 

lets  has  increased  substantially  , .  *  rf ,  or  a  sa  es  d^ 

since  last  year,  total  retail  sal^  1  average  anticipated 
-  i  «  increase  is  8%.  The  averaire 

for  the  first  eight  months  of  decrease  is  10% 

1961  declined  1.8%  compared  to  "  u  ’  1 

the  same  1960  period.  ,  These  figures  show  a  general 

“Furthermore"  the  automotive 

and  lumber-building  materials-  the  ret^l 

hardware  groups,  while  racking  ygaf- ago^sul/y”  s'/idVaH'  R 
up  the  highest  percentage  gains  ^ of  the  Bureau's 

in  outlets,  at  the  same  time  d  ^  1  j  /V,  -c  j  r»-  •  • 

.  ,  .  j  Retail  and  Classified  Division, 

experienced  the  sha^st  d^ 

creases  in  sales  --  6.7%  and  5^,^^ 

.  %,  respec^  ive  y.^  thought  Christmas  volume  would 

*  *  *  be  up,  while  33%  felt  business 

MORE  RET.4IL  LINAGE?  would  be  about  the  same,  and 

Newspapers  in  at  least  12  13%  looked  for  a  sales  decline." 
cities  can  look  forward  to  Bigger  advertising  budgets 
additional  retail  linage.  planned  by  more  than  one- 

Last  week,  Gamble-Skogmo,  third  of  the  stores.  Nearly  37% 
Inc.,  Minneapolis-based  retail-  intend  to  raise  their  ad  budgets 
wholesale  merchandising  firm,  Christmas,  1960.  Some  55% 

and  M.  N.  Landau  Stores,  Inc.,  P’^n  to  maintain  advertising  at 
of  New  York,  operators  of  Inst  years  level,  while  7.6%  ex- 
Clark’s  Discount  Department  P®^*  their  ad  budgets. 

Stores,  announced  formation  of  previous  years,  mer- 

the  Clark-Gamble  Corporation  pnmanly  on 

which  will  develop  and  operate  ^  newspapers  as  their  basic 
a  chain  of  discount  department  Christmas  ^vertising  medium, 
stores  as  a  combined  enterprise.  More  th^  three-quarters  of  the 
Construction  for  12  new  units  surv^eyed  plan  to  in- 

will  be  started  within  30  to  60  8<)%  or  more  of  them  ad 

days  in  the  following  locations: 

Waterloo,  Iowa;  Marshalltown, 

Iowa;  Lubbock,  Tex.;  Odessa,  ad  dollars  m  newspaper  ad- 
Tex.;  Greenville,  S.C.;  Durham,  vertising  dunng  the  holiday 
N.  C.;  Kankakee,  Ill.;  Alton,  , 

OhiofGS’Frit:  n!”  Y”flnd  DOWNTOWN  WEEK 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  The  Alton  (Ill.)  Evening 

Acquisition  of  other  currently  Telegraph  carri^  a  total  of  3,- 
operating  discount  stores  is  a  500  lines  of  advertising  pegged 
possibility,  the  announcement  to  the  city’s  observance  of  Na- 
said.  tional  Downtown  Week  (E&P, 

*  *  *  Nov.  11,  page  17). 

RETAIL  BUDGETS  UP  According  to  William  H.  H. 

mi.  ^  _LU  r  oni  i.  i  Bierbaum,  advertising  manager, 
Thre^fourths  of  301  retailers  Downtown  Alton  Inc.,  an  organi- 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  businessmen,  marked 

the  week  by  selecting  the  out- 
y  *  standing  citizen  in  each  of  three 

counties  in  the  Telegraph’s 
^  trade  area.  Ads  published  in  the 

*  A  daily  invited  readers  to  write 

letters  nominating  citizens  of 
their  choice.  Writer  of  the  best 
letter  received  a  $75  gpft  certifi- 
cate.  “Citizen”  winners  won  an 
engraved  silver  plate. 

In  addition,  the  DAI  ran  a 
I  page  ad  and  a  series  of  smaller 
—  ■  -T"  ^  telling  of  the  variety  of 

T  T  I  merchandise  available  in  the 

I  J  1^  do\vntown  area.  The  Telegraph 

^  ‘  front-paged  the  award  dinner 

I  and  followed  up  with  an  edi- 

Sunday  toriai. 
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FAIftCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORE. 


Earning  power 

UP. . .  with 

Color  King 


Demand  is  increasing  for  color  in  newspapers.  With  a  Color  King  press  you  can  do  presswork  for  other  news¬ 
papers  in  your  vicinity.  And  its  high  printing  quality  and  color  potential  make  it  ideal  for  newspaper 
supplements,  TV  guides,  farm  journals,  small  magazines  and  other  profitable  advertising  publications. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


FairchiWs  versatile  new 
web  offset  perfecting  press 
opens  profitable  revenue 
sources  for  newspaper 
publishers  and  printers 


Now ...  at  a  modest  price  — 
newspapers  can  take  advantage 
of  the  low  cost  and  high  speed 
production  of  web  offset 
printing . . .  plus  COLOR  with 
its  higher  advertising  rates, 
and  extraordinary  capabilities 
in  profitable  contract  printing. 
The  Color  King  press  grows 
with  your  needs.  You  can  start 
with  one  unit  and  additional 
units  can  be  added  as  your 
business  increases.  And  you  get 
the  dependability,  precision 
and  ease  of  operation  typical  of 
Fairchild  graphic  arts  equip¬ 
ment.  For  full  information, 
mail  the  coupon  today. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  76 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview.  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


Q  Please  tend  me  information  on  Fairchild's  new  Color  King  press. 
Q  Please  hove  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  call. 


Sole*  and  Service  offlem  throughout  the  world 


newspapers  in  85  markets,”  Mr.  Lightiier  said. 

He  could  successfully  predict, 
however,  that  1962’s  campaign 
will  be  in  considerably  more 
markets  and  more  newspapers 
and  that  the  promotional  periods 
will  be  longer  than  this  year’s. 


DuPont  Plans  markets. 

v  •  12,000  Lines 

increase  m  Some  12,000  lines  were  used 

in  each  newspaper  for  the  dur- 
I  [oA  i-^C|T^Of*Q  ation  of  the  spring  campaign 

^  vFl.  J.  3  which  was  inaugurated  with  a 

full-page  ad,  in  two  colors  where  Media  Records  Starts 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  color  could  be  utilized.  This  was  ffi-Fi  flolor  Rcnnrtia 
Newspapers,  which  had  their  followed  by  half-page  and  400 
biggest  year  as  a  media  em-  Une  ads  in  black-and-white.  ,  . 

ployed  by  the  DuPont  Co.  Paint  Theme  of  the  introductory  monthly  reports  on  Hi- 

Division,  will  be  used  to  a  sub-  campaign  was  that  “Lucite 
stantially  greater  extent  in  the  doesn’t  drip  or  splatter  like 

coming  year,  Roy  Lightner,  N.  regular  paint _ You  can  catch 

W.  Ayer’s  service  representative  the  drip  from  regular  paint  by 
on  the  account,  told  the  Phila-  spreading  this  newspaper,  or 
delphia  Chapter  meeting  of  the  you  can  avoid  any  mess  by  using 
American  Association  of  News-  Lucite.” 

paper  Representatives.  Not  counting  dealer-DuPont 

Mr.  Lightner,  along  with  tie-in  advertising,  the  paint  di¬ 
marketing  executives  of  the  Du-  vision’s  newspaper  budget  for 
Pont  Paint  Division,  and  of  N.  last  spring’s  clean-up,  paint  up 
W.  Ayer,  Phila.,  DuPont  ad  season  was  $800,000,  about  15% 
agency  were  special  guests  of  of  the  total  Budget 
the  AANR.  Purpose  of  the  Although  plans  for  the  1962 
meeting  was  to  review  the  sue-  campaign  haven’t  jelled  com- 
cess  of  the  1961  DuPont  cam-  pietely,  Mr.  Lightner  assured 
paign  which  introduced  an  en-  his  listeners  that,  due  to  the 
tirely  new  product,  Lucite  Wall  fine  job  accomplished  by  the 
Paint,  to  the  market.  newspapers  in  the  introductory 

Lucite  Wall  Paint,  which  had  campaign,  their  share  of  the  ad 
been  test  marketed  in  1960  in  budget  next  year  will  be  con- 
five  cities  (Denver,  Colo.;  siderably  higher,  both  cash  and 
Bangor,  Maine;  Bay  City,  Sagi-  percentage  wise, 
naw;  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Nash-  “Newspapers  have  the  flexi- 
ville,  Tenn.)  was  introduced  na-  bility  we  need  to  do  this  pro- 
tionally  in  a  10-week  advertising  motion  job  and  for  greater  con- 
campaign  beginning  last  April  centration  of  effort  in  certain 


Fraudulent  Ad 
Law  Effective 


Hartford,  Conn, 
Connecticut’s  new  state  law  or 
fraudulent  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  made  good  progress 
in  starting  to  “clean  up” 


viola- 

ii-l'i  Liolor  Keports  tions  during  its  first  month  of 

Media  Records  has  started  operations,  according  to  State 

Consumer  Protection  Comm  is- 
Fi  color  preprint  linage  appear-  sioner  Attilio  R.  Prassinelli. 
ing  in  the  416  newspapers  it  The  commissioner  told  news- 
regularly  measures.  men  that  more  than  a  dozen 


Throckmorton  Named 
Hoe  Ad  Manager 

Clyde  H.  Throckmort( 


HERf 


Deseret  News  Sets 
Record  with  68  Pages 

Salt  Lake  Citt 

The  Deseret  News  and  Tele- 
gram  ran  68  pages  collect  with 
eight  sections,  12  color  ads  and 
six  double  trucks  in  its  issue  of 
Nov.  2.  It  was  a  record  number, 
according  to  Milton  Brown, 
production  manager. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune^ 
printed  in  the  same  plant  of  the 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp.  in  its 
Friday  issue  of  Nov.  3,  printed 
15  color  ads  with  six  double] 
trucks  and  a  16-page  Sears-i 
Roebuck  section. 


How  long  since 
you’ve  written 


essman 


WORCESTER  IS  GOING  PLACES 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1961,  travel  linage  in  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette  and  Sunday  Telegram  has  leaped  52.6%. 
VKorcester  Telegram-Gazette  •  VKorcester,  Mass. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  Publisher 
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United  Press  International 
welcomes  to  its  family 
of  newspaper  subscribers 
The  Montana  Standard  and 
Butte  Daily  Post. 


This  leading  daily,  published 
seven  mornings  a  week,  has 
switched  to  UPl-news  and 
newspictures. 


The  trend  continues  to  UPl 


U  nited 
jpres 

J  nternational 


(tpj) 


Cement  workers  are  safety 


Safety  is  traditional  in  the  cement  industry,  today  one  of 
the  safest  of  all  heavy  industries.  In  fact,  accident  preven¬ 
tion  was  a  basic  activity  of  the  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  its  member  companies  as  far  back 
as  1916.  The  successful  pioneer  methods  of  PCA  have  since 
served  as  patterns  for  associations  in  other  industries. 

Year  after  year  the  cement  industry  has  scored  remark¬ 
able  safety  achievements.  Last  year  79  cement  plants  won 
honors  for  operation  free  of  lost-time  accidents.  21  of  them 
had  been  accident-free  for  more  than  one  thousand  days. 
The  top  record  has  been  17  successive  years  without  a 
single  disabling  injury!  A  good  example  of  the  cement 
industry’s  continuing  safety  leadership  is  the  concept  of 
total  safety.  It  is  expressed  in  the  widely-used  theme, 
“Safety  Always  in  All  Ways!  ”  Total  safety  means  that  the 


responsible  worker  who  takes  his  own  and  his  family’s 
safety  seriously — 24  hours  a  day — works  for  accident  pre¬ 
vention  on  and  off  the  job.  Genuine  concern  for  human 
values  calls  for  safety  leadership  that  blankets  factory, 
home,  highway,  school  and  community. 

Nerve  center  of  the  cement  industry  safety  program  is 
the  Accident  Prevention  Bureau  at  PCA  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  Here,  accident  data  for  180  cement  plants  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  40,000  workers  are  collected,  analyzed 
and  distributed.  To  meet  safety  needs  a  constant  flow  of 
ideas,  posters,  educational  and  engineering  know-how  is 
provided  to  help  cement  plant  teams  develop  their  own 
tailored  safety  programs.  PCA’s  own  Accident  Prevention 
Magazine  is  published  regularly  for  detailed  guidance  in 
improving  conditions  and  instructing  personnel. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


minded  at  home,  too! 


Good  citizens.  Cementmen  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  safety  programs.  Safety 
inspections  of  churches  and 
schools — gun  safety  instruction 
for  youngsters — first-aid  training 
— safe  driving  courses — these  are 
a  few  of  the  activities  that  have 
been  conducted  by  workers  at 
typical  cement  plants  throughout 
the  PCA  membership. 


with 


A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete 


Mo88  Suggests  Fuller 
Reporting  in  Capital 


Washington 
As  Rep.  John  E,  Moss  sees  it 
after  several  years  on  the  firing 
line  against  government  secrecy, 
the  way  to  break  loose  more 
news  from  the  Executive  De¬ 
partment  is  with  fuller  reporting 
and  fuller  coverage. 

There  is  more  news  routinely 
unavailable  or  withheld  in 
Washington  than  is  given  out 
by  federal  agencies,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  told  a 
group  last  week  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  Cleveland. 

“But,”  he  explained,  “I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  when  a 
resourceful  and  diligent  reporter 
seeks  information  there  is  more 
news  refused  him  by  federal 
agencies  than  is  given  him.” 


It's  only  natural,  the  Con¬ 
gressman  said,  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  press  agent  will  direct  his 
releases  toward  the  better  side 
of  his  agency’s  activities.  It 
takes  a  good  reporter  to  dig  into 
the  less  favorable  aspects  and 
controversial  subjects. 

Mr.  Moss  was  critical  of  news 
media  for  their  failure  to  get 
behind  federal  agencies’  requests 
for  more  funds  to  enable  them 
to  do  a  better  information  job. 
Many  publications,  he  said,  con¬ 
sistently  distort  and  play  up 
news  of  congressional  disap¬ 
proval  of  executive  department 
informational  efforts  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  alleged  “promotional”  ac¬ 
tivities  engaged  in  by  the 
federal  agencies. 


“To  me,”  he  added,  “this  is 
a  strange  reaction,  indeed,  by 
the  news  gathering  media,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  their  staffs 
in  Washington  are  notoriously 
inadequate  to  cover,  unaided  by 
government  handouts,  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  activities  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Department.” 

• 

Luca8  Speaks  on  Fol 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  W.  Lucas,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  spoke  at  a 
Nov.  16  forum,  “Our  Heritage 
of  the  Right  to  Know,”  in  the 
Connecticut  Light  &  Power 
Company  Auditorium,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Service 
Bureau  for  Women’s  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  Hartford.  Also  on  the 
forum  were  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ships  at  Harvard  University, 
and  George  R.  Champlin  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Department 
of  Education. 


the  newspaper  promotion 
that  was  TOO  SUCCESSFUL 

Shad  are  a  lively  game  fish  highly  prized  for  the  sport  they  provide 
and  their  roe  is  a  delicacy. 


African  Daily 
Goes  Begging 
For  an  Editor 

London 

A  publishing  syndicate  is 
ready  to  give  South  Africa’s 
Africans  their  first  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  mid-January  but  the 
biggest  problem  is  to  find  an 
African  of  sufficient  caliber  to 
be  editor. 

The  new  paper,  according  to 
the  Times  correspondent  in  Jo¬ 
hannesburg,  will  be  called  the 
World  Daily  News  and  will  be 
a  noontime  edition  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  weekly  World  which  has  a 
circulation  of  28,000.  In  the  area 
there  are  nearly  three  million 
African  inhabitants. 

Charles  Hewitt,  a  director  of 
Bantu  Press  Limited,  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  World,  said  the  daily 
has  been  under  consideration 
three  years.  Bantu  Press  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Anglo  American 
Corporation,  the  Argus  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company,  which 
owns  the  Johannesburg  Star, 
the  Natal  Daily  News,  the  Cape 
Argus  and  most  of  the  Rho¬ 
desian  newspapers,  and  Maggs- 
Somerset  Proprietary,  Ltd. 


■  Each  winter  thousands  and  thousands  of  shad,  an  ocean  fish 
normally,  swim  into  Florida’s  St.  Johns  River  from  the  Atlantic 
to  spawn. 


Wealthy  Farmer 

Col.  Eugene  Maggs,  wealthy 
farmer,  is  chairman  of  Bantu 
Press. 


■  And  that's  the  time  to  catch  them  in  the  Central  Florida  head¬ 
waters  of  the  St.  Johns  —  about  December  to  mid-March. 

■  In  order  to  spread  the  word  of  this  fine  sport  and  to  encourage 
more  people  to  learn  of  its  pleasures  (and  also  to  help  build  another 
segment  of  Central  Florida's  economy).  The  Orlando  Sentinel-Star 
last  year  sponsored  a  Shad  Fishing  Derby. 

■  VVe  gave  weekly  certificates  for  the  biggest  fish  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  gave  a  silver  punch  bowl  (an  Ohio  tourist  won  it)  as 
grand  prize. 

■  The  Shad  Derby  was  so  successful  that  one  local  sportsmen’s 
group  this  year  has  passed  a  resolution  asking  The  Sentinel-Star 
not  to  sponsor  the  Shad  Derby  again.  So  many  new  fishermen  took 
to  the  St.  Johns,  the  sportsmen’s  resolution  read,  that  some  of  the 
local  shad  enthusiasts  found  the  river  too  crowded  to  fish. 


The  new  daily  paper  w'ill  be 
produced  from  the  existing 
plant  of  the  World  and  will  be 
priced  at  one  cent,  a  fraction 
more  than  one  penny. 

Reporting  on  the  search  for 
an  editor,  the  Times  correspond¬ 
ent  said: 

“A  decade  ago  African  jour¬ 
nalists  and  photographers  were 
a  mere  handful  of  men,  hardly 
recognized  in  official  places  and 
reganled  with  a  patronizing 
!  amusement  elsewhere.  A  quiet 
j  revolution  has  been  going  on 
I  since  then,  however,  and  now 
I  journalism  is  a  highly  regarded 
j  African  profession  whose  mem- 
^  bers  have  slowly  won  recogni¬ 
tion  and  courteous  treatment 
:  everywhere,  including  in  the  law 
courts,  government  offices,  police 
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ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


GATEWAY  TO  THE  MOON 


MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Editor/Owner/Galley  Boy/Shad  Promoter 


ORLANDO  SERVES  CAPE  CANAVERAL 
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stations  and  commercial  houses. 
But  this  thrustful  bunch  of 
younger  men  has  not  yet  thrown 
up  a  prospective  editor  of  a 
daily  newspaper  nor  production 
technicians. 

“There  are  Bantu  leaders  in 
other  fields  capable  of  taking 
the  chair,  but  most  of  them  are 
doing  well  enough  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  prize  one  out  of 
his  present  position  for  the  job.” 

18,  1961 
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INTERCONNECTING  AND  POOLING 


GIANT  CONNECTING  LINKS-KEY  TO 
VAST  POWER  TODAY  AND  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


America  has  such  links  right  now,  due  to  the 
foresight  of  the  investor-owned  electric  light  and 
power  companies.  With  many  more  to  come— fast. 

The  investor-owned  companies  are  well  un¬ 
der  way  with  a  giant  program  of  power  trans¬ 
mission  expansion.  This  program  includes  new 
ultra-high  voltage  lines— among  the  most  power¬ 
ful  in  the  world— and  it  will  be  ready  to  meet  any 
demand  for  electricity,  anywhere  in  the  nation. 

America’s  investor-owned  electric  companies 
pioneered  in  interconnecting  transmission  lines 
and  pooling  power  sources  more  than  40  years 
ago.  Today,  their  transmission  networks  are  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  These  networks 
include  280,000  miles  of  lines,  connecting  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  plants. 

The  new  plants  and  lines  are  being  built 
through  an  over-all  plan  that  means  all  can  work 
together.  Still  more  communities ...  bigger  areas 
. . .  states  and  groups  of  states . . .  will  share  in  the 
benefits  of  “power  pools.”  The  new  heavy-duty 


ultra-high  voltage  lines  will  link  pool  to  pool  in 
the  most  flexible  and  resourceful  power  system 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  networks  can  relay  electricity  from  New 
England  to  Texas,  if  need  be.  From  the  tip  of 
Florida  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Almost  anywhere. 

Such  pooling  helps  keep  rates  low,  because 
all  users  in  a  pool  can  benefit  from  the  savings 
of  the  newest,  most  efficient  plants.  Service  be¬ 
comes  still  more  dependable;  if  one  plant  is  shut 
down  by  an  emergency,  others  can  instantly  send 
power  in. 

Interconnecting  and  Pooling  of  power,  on  an 
ever-growing  scale,  is  another  example  of  per¬ 
formance  and  planning  by  the  investor-owned 
electric  light  and  power  companies. 

It  is  just  part  of  their  nationwide  program 
to  increase  America’s  electric  strength. 

The  nation  can  depend  on  these  companies. 
They  will  be  ready  to  meet  all  the  additional 
power  needs  of  the  future. 


Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power 

Company  nomas  on  raquatf  through  this  magatina 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 

Hands- Over- Sea  Pact 
Inspired  by  Book 


“The  Public  Relations  Hand¬ 
book”  (Prentice  Hall)  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  March  1950  was  the 
origrinal  inspiration  for  an  in¬ 
ternational  PR  organization  re¬ 
cently  announced. 

Prince  Yurka  Galitzine,  head 
of  Galitzine  and  Partners  Ltd., 
of  London,  told  the  story  in  New 
York  last  week  as  he  was  leav¬ 
ing  to  return  to  England.  The 
interview  was  in  the  New  York 
office  of  Philip  Lesly,  president 
of  the  Philip  Lesly  Company, 
Chicago,  with  whom  the  hands- 
across-the-sea  pact  was  con¬ 
cluded.  Each  firm  has  formed 
a  subsidiary  affiliate,  Galitzine, 
Lesly  International.  Each  now 
owns  stock  in  the  other.  Mr. 
Lesly  is  a  director  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  company.  Prince  Galitzine 
of  the  American.  Both  parent 
companies  remain  unchanged 
and  autonomous. 

Revised  Edition  Due 

Mr.  Lesly  edited  the  Public 
Relations  Handbook.  It  is  now 
in  the  process  of  revision,  after 
having  gone  through  seven 


printings  to  a  sale  of  about 
30,000.  The  revised  edition  is 
due  out  in  May. 

“It  was  the  first  book  on  PR 
I  ever  read,”  Prince  Galitzine 
said.  “This  was  11  years  ago. 
But  even  then  I  determined  that 
some  day  I  would  meet  Mr. 
Lesly,  and  perhaps  do  business 
with  him.” 

In  1958  the  Lesly  firm  united 
to  form  Tisdall,  Clark  &  Lesly, 
Ltd.,  in  Toronto,  which  subse¬ 
quently  made  a  working  agree¬ 
ment  with  Galitzine  and  Part¬ 
ners. 

“What  this  new  joint  ven¬ 
ture  does  is  provide  immediate 
service  to  clients  of  both  com¬ 
panies  in  North  America,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Africa,”  Prince  Galit¬ 
zine  said.  “Our  two  organiza¬ 
tions  and  Tisdall,  Clark  & 
Lesly  have  a  staff  of  125  serv¬ 
ing  more  than  30  clients.” 

At  present  the  international 
subsidiary  has  affiliates  in  14 
other  countries. 

“We  are  very  careful  in  mak¬ 
ing  affiliations,”  Prince  Galitzine 


Locally  Edited 
Sunday  Magazine 

"ORBIT" 

now  rotogravurel 
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IT’S  THE  MARKET  DELIVERED  THAT  COUNTS! 


Galitzine  Lesly 


said.  “In  each  case  our  arrange¬ 
ments  are  exclusive,  and  are 
only  concluded  after  careful 
screening.” 

One  client  John  Bartholomew 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land,  one  of  the  world’s  oldest 
and  largest  publishers  of  maps 
and  atlases.  Plans  are  being 
made  for  a  PR  program  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Mr. 
Lesly  said  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tion  program  would  also  in¬ 
clude  paid  advertising.  In  such 
case,  a  regular  advertising 
agency  will  be  named. 

“We  found  a  lively  interest  in 
undertaking  international  PR 
programs  among  10  prospective 
clients  with  whom  we  had  in¬ 
terviews,  while  Prince  Galitzine 
was  in  this  country,”  Mr.  Lesly 
said.  “The  growth  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Common  market  is 
speeding  the  internationaliza¬ 
tion  of  business  and  communica¬ 
tions.  We  believe  our  move  to 
provide  professional  counsel  and 
service  throughout  most  of  the 
free  world  is  timely  and  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Prince  Galitzine,  42,  founded 
his  PR  firm  in  London  in  1954. 
His  title  originated  in  Lithu¬ 
ania.  When  Russia  absorbed  the 
country  in  the  16th  Century,  the 
family  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  Russian  no¬ 
bility.  His  grandfather  was 
Chamberlain  to  the  Russian 
Court  and  his  great-uncle  was 
the  last  Russian  prime  minister 
under  the  Czar.  His  immediate 
family  was  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution. 

Galitzine’s  clients  include 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  United  Brew¬ 
eries  Ltd.,  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  and  the 
Rhodesian  Selection  Trust  cop¬ 
per  mining  group. 

The  Lesly  organization  was 
organized  in  1949,  and  now  has 
branches  in  New  York,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco  and  De¬ 
troit.  Among  Lesly  clients  are 
Armour  &  Co.,  Baxter  Labora¬ 
tories,  Container  Corporation  of 
America,  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  C!o.,  The  May¬ 
tag  Co.,  Mead  Johnson  &  Co., 
Renault,  Inc.,  and  the  Italian 
accordion  industry. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES 

Appointment  of  Thomas  C. 
Abbott  to  the  New  York  offi.'e 
of  General  Motors  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Staff  was  announced  by 
Anthony  G.  De  Lorenzo,  GM 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  put>- 
lic  relations. 

Mr.  Abbott  will  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  news  relations 
section.  He  has  been  in  the  De¬ 
troit  office  of  this  section  since 
February,  1959.  In  New  York, 
he  success  Stanley  T.  Richards, 
recently  named  public  relations 
director  for  the  AC  Spark  Plug 
Division  of  General  Motors  in 
Flint,  Mich. 

Mr.  Abbott  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  financial  news 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
worked  for  the  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chicago,  International 
News  Service,  and  weekly  news-  | 
papers  in  the  Chicago  area.  n 
*  *  * 

McCARTY  IN  AFRICA 

Milbum  McCarty  Associates,  [ 
PR  firm,  has  established  an 
African  branch  to  be  directed 
by  Marvin  McAlister,  in  charge 
of  the  office  already  opened  in 
Johannesburg.  He  was  formerly 
a  newsman  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  \ 
Register,  and  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Transcript. 

*  *  * 

Heads  PR  Society 

Omaha 

Byron  W.  Reed,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  public  relations 
of  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  1962  president  of 
the  Nebraska  chapter  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America.  He  is  a  former  member 
of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Omaha  Bee-News  and  Omaha 
World-Herald. 

• 

Newspaper  Shares 
Are  Placed  in  Trust 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Newspaper  shares  held  by  the 
late  Joseph  R.  Knowland  Jr., 
were  placed  in  trust  under  terms 
of  his  will.  His  father,  J.  R. 
Knowland  Sr.,  president-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune; 
his  widow,  Norma,  and  his 
brother,  William  F.  Knowland, 
were  named  executors. 

Half  of  Mr.  Knowland’s  shares 
in  the  Tribune  Publishing  Ca 
will  go  to  his  16-year-old  son, 
Joseph  R.  Knowland  III,  at  age 
25,  along  with  one-fourth  of  his 
Tribune  Building  Co.  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Investment  Co.  shares. 

His  two  daughters  will  each  ^ 
receive  one-eighth  shares  in  the  j 
building  and  investment  com-  |j 
panics  at  25.  Property  and  net  I 
income  from  the  main  trust  is  I 
willed  to  the  widow  for  life.  I 
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ANOTHER  QUALITY  MAT  FOR  NEWSPAPER  REPRODUCTION 


JUST  DEVELOPED  BY  CERTIFIED 


BE  . OUR  GUEST!  TRY  THE  WONDER¬ 
FUL  NEW  CERTIFIED  PINK  COMAT 

ORDER  A  CASE  OR  A  COMPLIMENTARY  PACKAGE  OF 
SAMPLES.  ONE  OF  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  WILL  CALL 
AND  HELP  YOU  GET  OPTIMUM  RESULTS  FROM  THE 
COMATS.  STEREOTYPERS  WHO  TRY  THEM  ARE  ENTHU¬ 
SIASTIC  OVER  THE  RESULTS. 

TELEPHONE:  MURRAY  HILL  2-6112 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
555  Fifth  Avenue-New  York  17,  N.Y. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Bonanza  for  Donovan 
In  Kennedy  War  Tale 


By  Pat  Munroe 

From  all  appearances,  news¬ 
man  Bob  Donovan  (head  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune's 
Washington  Bureau)  will  have 
the  largest  bonanza  from  a  book 
since  ex-New  York  Timesman 
Allen  Drury  finished  “Advise 
and  Consent.” 

The  greying  Donovan,  a  com¬ 
bat  infantryman  in  World  War 
II  in  Europe,  has  written  a  Salt- 
wise  treatment  on  the  history  of 
President  Kennedy  on  PT  boats 
in  the  South  Pacific.  The  book, 
with  some  pictures,  is  expected 
to  be  offered  by  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  for  newspaper  syndication 
in  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  meantime,  the  first 
printing  of  40,000  went  into  a 
second  several  days  before  the 
release  date  of  the  book  (Nov. 
14).  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
is  running  a  four-part  serializa¬ 
tion  of  the  book  with  color  pic¬ 
tures  taken  by  a  photographer 
who  accompanied  Donovan  to 
the  exact  spot  where  Kennedy’s 
PT  boat  was  severed  by  a  Japa¬ 
nese  destroyer.  The  President 
effected  the  rescue  of  himself 
and  the  survivors  of  his  crew. 

A  screen  play  is  being  written 
based  on  the  book  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  (McGraw-Hill)  reports  a 
“handsome”  price  paid  to  it  for 
foreign  rights.  It  could  have  an 
even  larger  sale  abroad  than 
Drury’s  work. 

Hard  Work  Schedule 

How  did  the  busy  head  of  a 
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news  bureau  find  the  time  for 
such  an  effort?  The  answer: 
getting  up  at  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  working  for 
several  hours,  hitting  the  keys 
and  phone  hard  on  weekends 
and  even  writing  in  his  lap, 
campaign-style,  in  the  course  of 
some  30,000  miles  of  travel  to 
places  as  far  distant  as  Japan 
where  he  interviewed  survivors 
of  the  Japanese  ship. 

The  author  started  his  en¬ 
deavors  last  February  with 
active  encouragement  by  the 
President  (with  whom  he  con¬ 
sulted  at  various  times).  It  went 
to  the  printer  on  Labor  Day. 

In  a  book  last  year  (“Joe 
Martin,  My  First  50  Years  in 
Politics”)  Donovan  made  liberal 
use  of  a  tape  recorder.  In  the 
course  of  dozens  of  interviews 
for  the  Kennedy  work  he  fell 
back  exclusively  on  his  short¬ 
hand. 

Personal  Verification 

As  an  ex-PT  skipper  ourself 
(in  the  same  squadron  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent)  we  can  attest  to  Donovan’s 
rare  skill  in  recreating  the 
sounds,  the  smells,  the  slang 
and  the  frequent  boredom  of  life 
on  PT  boats.  Prime  interest 
comes,  of  course,  from  the 
author’s  meticulous  handling  of 
a  period  of  several  months  in 
the  life  of  our  Chief  Executive 
when  he  was  in  almost  constant 
peril. 

We  also  found  correct  the 
portrait  of  the  President  as  an 
amiable  young  man  who  was 
admired  by  his  crew,  on  cordial 
terms  wi^  his  fellow  officers 
I  (including  non-Ivy  Leaguers) 
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and  tried  less  than  most  to  avoid  tough,  mannish  ‘sob  sister* 
dangerous  situations.  widely  caricatured  a  generation 

The  story  of  the  collision  be-  ago.  'Then  she  was  generally  be¬ 
tween  Kennedy’s  boat  and  the  lieved  to  be  competing  in  a  man’s 
destroyer  is  well-known.  Dono-  world,  and  to  be  trying  to  look 
van  has  documented  a  succeed-  and  act  as  much  like  a  man  as 
ing  period  when  the  President  possible.  This  picture  was  not 
(despite  an  injured  back)  in-  true  then,  and  is  even  less  true 
sisted  on  staying  on  in  the  com-  today. 

bat  area,  effecting  one  rescue  ‘"rhe  typical  newspaper 
operation  of  surrounded  Marine  woman  of  today  is  not  afraid 
paratroopers  with  near-perfec-  to  be  feminine.  She’s  usually  a 
tion.  graduate  of  a  college  journalism 

*  *  ’*'  school,  well  educated,  well 

‘LADIES  OF  THE  PRESS’  g^omed,  well  versed  in  intema- 

Dorothy  Roe,  who  writes  the  traveled,  pro¬ 

column  “Women  Now,”  for  the 

Chicago  Tribune-NeW  York  citizen  of  her  comrnunity. 

rw_.,  XT  o _ !•  i.  .L  More  often  than  not  she  is  a 

wife  and  mother,  with  a  pleas- 

of  “The  Trouble  With  Women  .  _  ,  ,  I,--  • 

Is  Men,”  published  this  month  normal  family  life,  ranmng 
,  Tj  TT  11  a  home  with  one  hand  and  a  job 

by  Prentice-Hall. 

L  /if  ^  interested  in  everything  that 

marr.^  and  the  mother  of  two  y,  at  home  and  abroad, 

daughters  gently  chides  all  so-  j,  profession.  Sh^ 

called  women-haters  from  gets  paid  less  than 

Mencken  to  Shakespeare  ^d  d^  ^er  abilities  would  command  in 
plores  mi^ern  woman-baling  m  ^ther  fields  and  less  than  her 
general  In  a  chapter  dedicat^  cc^workers,  but  she  enjoys 

to  Ladies  of  the  Press,  she  ^f  it.  If  she  didn’t, 

praises  the  role  of  the  modern  wouldn’t  have  chosen  the 
newspaperwoman  and  cites  newspapering.” 

many  for  distinpished  ser^ce.  ^iss  Roe  served  as  Women’s 
She  says:  “The  press?  Who  Editor  and  columnist  for  As- 
ever  let  the  first  woman  into  a  sociated  Press  for  several  years. 

•  ,  She  beg^  her  reportorial 

“America’s  newspaper  women  as  a  staff  member  of  the 

are  now  legion  and  they  re  not  ^1  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News 
at  all  wom^  about  the  con-  directly  after  graduation.  She 
tinned  potshots  of  male  co-  j^nded  in  the  middle  of  an  oil 
workera.  'These  die-hards  who  attendant  murders 

keep  blasting  the  ladies  of  the  scandals.  She  went  on  to  a 
press  are  definitely  dated  .  .  .  national  beat  for  International 
graybeards  spewing  futile  News  Service, 
venom.  ^ 

“In  the  days  of  the  immortal 
Nelly  Bly  a  girl  reporter  was  a  Society  Editor's 
sensational  novelty,  notable  for  Column  Traps  Thief 
the  mere  fact  of  her  sex  and  her  ^ 

daring  in  invading  a  man’s  San  Diego,  Calif, 

world.  'Y'he  column  of  Eileen  Jackson, 

“Today  much  of  the  world’s  society  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
news  is  written  by  women,  and  Union,  helped  to  trap  a  burglar 
written  honestly  and  well.  Few  whose  haul  totalled  $50,000  over 
of  the  nation’s  newspapers  are  an  18-month  period, 
without  at  least  one  woman  on  In  studying  the  man’s  modus 
the  staff,  and  many  employ  operand!,  police  detected  a  pat- 
scores  in  all  capacities.  tern.  The  well-to-do  homes  bur- 

“The  modern  newspaper  glarized  belonged  to  persons 

woman  is  a  far  cry  from  the  whose  names  were  listed  in  Mrs. 

- Jackson’s  column,  “Straws  in 

the  Wind,”  as  planning  to  attend 
a  social  event.  He  would  then  be 
certain  they  would  be  away 
from  home  for  the  evening, 
while  he  leisurely  ransacked  the 
3t)©r  .  .  .  place  of  valuables. 

When  “Straws  in  the  Wind” 
p  published  the  names  of  social- 

*  ites  scheduled  to  attend  a  par¬ 
ticularly  elegant  party,  police 

ir^PNf'P  detectives  were  staked  out  in 

the  homes  of  23  of  the  guests, 
MAL-  who  cooperated  in  setting  the 

ETIN  The  suspect  was  caught  in 

the  home  of  one  of  those  listed. 
Police  said  he  admitted  scores  of 
thefts  and  told  how  he  selected 
his  victims. 
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6,500,000  pounds 


6,500,000  pounds... This  is  the 
capacity  of  a  typical  Huber 
tank  farm  for  news  ink  oils. 
Such  inventory  is  another  rea¬ 
son  you  will  find  Huber  a  reli¬ 
able  supplier  for  your  news 
inks.  You  can  learn  how  we 
make  these  high-quality  inks 
by  writing  for  the  issue  of 
Huber  News  which  describes 
the  process.  Write  J.  M.  Huber 
Corp.,  1^78  Chestnut  Ave., 
Hillside,  N.  J. 


J.  M.  HUBER 
CORPORATION 

INK  DIVISION 


(lAnmuncement 


From  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc. 


A  Bouncy,  Healthy  Ne^fea 


Proudly  sired  by  the  editors  of  the  highly  successful  national 
business  daily,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  spritely  infant 
will  be  something  really  new  in  the  field  of  journalism— an 
all- family  national  weekly  newspaper.  It  will  com¬ 
mence  publication  Sunday,  February  4,  1962. 

It  will  be  named  THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER.  This 
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will  be  a  dramatically-different  full-size  newspaper,  yet 
compact— all  in  one  section.  c 

€ 

You,  and  every  member  of  your  family,  will  want  to  read 
THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER  every  week— as  will  most  ^ 
intelligent,  curious,  concerned  Americans. 

i 

It  will  feature  news— hot,  late  news;  news  in  review  and 
perspective;  analysis  of  news  about  to  be  made.  News  of  the 
world,  national  news,  local  news  from  anywhere  of  national  ^ 
interest.  News  of  tensions,  news  of  relaxations— including 
sports,  theater,  movies,  books,  TV  and  radio,  health,  educa- 
tion,  home,  vacations,  travel. 


Timely  pictures  and  picture-stories  will  be  used  wherever 
they  can  do  a  better  job  in  communicating  information  to 
you  more  quickly  than  words  alone. 

There  will  be  stories  and  features  that  will  illuminate  the 
serious.  But  also  off-beat,  amusing  stories  to  balance  your 
diet.  Cartoons,  puzzles— and  even  the  weather  ...  a  week 
in  advance! 

You  will  never  have  to  wade  through  the  billowing  folds 
of  section  after  section  to  get  at  what  you  want  to  read.  We 
think  most  readers  will  be  keenly  interested  in  everything  in 
THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER . . .  not  just  a  bit  here  and 
a  bit  there,  as  sometimes  happens  with  giant  newspapers. 

Here  you  will  get  the  easily-readable,  understandable, 
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aby  Is  About  to  be  Born 


usable  writing  styles  pioneered  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  lauded  by  prominent  editors  and  writers  everywhere. 
(To  anticipate  a  question— No,  this  will  not  be  “the  Sunday 
edition  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal”)  THE  NATIONAL 
OBSERVER  will  be  a  weekly  of  broad,  general  appeal  — 
by  anyone’s  standard. 

In  the  beginning,  the  new  publication  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  only  from  Washington,  D.C.  But  as  people 
everywhere  catch  on  to  the  reading  excitement  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  it  provides,  our  other  seven  already-operating  and 
regionally-located  modern  printing  centers  can  be  swung 
into  the  picture  quickly. 

In  city  after  city— in  town  and  village,  too— THE 
NATIONAL  OBSERVER  soon  will  be  available  each  Sun¬ 
day  at  newsstands  and  through  home  delivery.  And  whether 
you  get  it  by  home  delivery  or  at  your  newsstand,  the  price 
will  be  the  same:  only  25c  per  week. 

Or,  you  may  enter  an  annual  subscription  for  mail  de¬ 
livery,  assuring  you  of  keeping  more  completely  and  quickly 
informed  with  the  latest  news  than  is  possible  through  the 
newsweekly  type  of  magazine.  The  price  is  $10  per  year.  {You 
may  deduct  $1  from  this  if  your  subscription  is  entered  now, 
before  publication  begins,  and  is  accompanied  by  your  check  or 
money  order— thereby  saving  us  the  cost  of  billing  you.  This 
represents  a  big  $U  saving  over  the  single-copy  price.) 

Your  promptness  in  subscribing  now  will  help  us  better  to 
estimate  our  initial  printing  needs,  and  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 


Your  Charter  Subscription  Invitation 


y/f  frequently-asked 
questions  about 
THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER 

Ilf' hat  is  the  big  idea? 

To  so  illuminate  the  news  that 
busy  {)eople  everywhere  will  he  able 
to  read  less  yet  understand  much 
more  of  the  events  and  trends  of  our 


2  Who  needs  it? 

There  are  millions  of  families 
who  feel  a  real  need  for  a  good  na¬ 
tional  weekly  newspaper.  They  want 
and  need  a  comprehensive  and  objec¬ 
tive  report  that  brings  them  much 
closer  to  the  news  than  any  weekly 
magazine  can  do,  yet  with  more  per¬ 
spective  and  much  more  compact¬ 
ness  than  they  now  get  from  their 
Sunday  newspaper. 

3  You  say** compact";  does  this 
mean  a  tabloid? 

No;  The  National  Observer  will  be 
a  full-size  newspaper,  hut  in  a  single 
section  of  no  more  than  32  pages. 

4  Will  The  yational  Observer 
carry  advertising? 

A  reasonable  proportion  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Observer's  space  will  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  advertising,  not  only  for 
producing  revenue  but  also  for  its 
informational  value  to  readers.  A 
number  of  advertisers  have  already 
inquired  about  reserving  space.  If 
you  are  interested,  please  contact 
Mr.O.Quintin  Di  Maria,  Advertising 
Manager,  The  National  Observer, 
44  Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  HAnover  2-3115,  Ext.  411. 


THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER, 

1015  14th  St.,  N.W. 

Washington  5,  D.C. 

Enroll  me  as  a  Charter  Subscriber  to 
THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER  for 
one  full  year  at  $10  and  bill  me. 


SAVE  $1! 

My  payment  of  $9  is  enclosed 
□  By  Check  □  By  Money  Order 


Chi.  Press  Veterans 
To  Honor  Norlander 

Chicago 

Everett  C.  Norlander,  retired 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  will  be  honored  as 
the  Chicago  Press  Veteran  of 
1961  at  the  23rd  annual  dinner 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans 
Association  here  at  the  LaSalle 
Hotel,  Nov.  16. 

Mr.  Norlander  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Press  Vets, 
and  while  managing  editor  of 
the  News  he  served  as  president 
of  the  City  News  Bureau,  where 
he  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  young  reporter  upon  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  in 
1919. 


AP  Chief  for  Montana 

General  Manager  Frank  J. 
Starzel  of  the  Associated  Press 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  William  Tobin  as  chief  of  the 
bureau  for  Montana  at  Helena. 
Mr.  Tobin,  former  correspondent 
for  Alaska  and  more  recently 
assistant  chief  of  bureau  at 
Baltimore,  succeeds  Tom  Mad¬ 
dox  who  has  resigned  to  enter 
private  business. 


Fairchild’s  foreign  correspondents’ 
staff  has  heen  augmented  with  the 
appointment  of  Alves  Almeida  to 
handle  news  coverage  in  Tanganyika, 
Africa,  and  Zein  Nagati  in  Cairo, 
Elgypt.  In  the  United  States,  new¬ 
comers  to  the  Fairchild  News  Service 
include  Jerry  Alley  in  Kingsport, 
Tenn.;  Chet  Brogan  in  Morristown, 
Tenn.;  Kermit  B.  Ames  in  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Odessa  Talbert  in 
Springfield,  Mo. 


Mildred  Lipscomb,  copy 
writer.  Radio  Station  WWIL, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. — to  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  West  Hollywood 
Bureau,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News.  Sylvia  Maltzman  — 
from  West  Hollywood  Bureau 
to  Hollywood  Bureau,  News. 
Dan  Hall,  personnel  direc-  Charles  McGrath  —  from 
tor,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  Hollywood  Bureau  to  city  staff 
—  to  the  Times’  board  of  direc-  in  main  office.  Mrs.  Lipscomb  is 
tors.  the  widow  of  John  Lipscomb, 

*  *  •  former  News  reporter,  who  was 

Paul  White  —  to  Albertville  fatally  injured  the  night  of 

(Ala.)  Sand  .Mountain  Reporter  Sept.  16  when  he  was  struck 
as  sports  writer.  down  by  a  hit-and-run  motorist 

*  *  *  on  a  Hollywood  street. 

Marvin  Berger,  general  as-  •  *  • 

signment,  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Jerry  Kobrin,  publisher  of 
Hour  —  to  copy  desk,  Fairchild  the  weekly  Reading  (Pa.) 
Publications,  New  York  City.  Berks  County  Record  —  elected 


Since  Fairchild’s  newest  business 
paper,  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY,  was 
inaugurated  on  Sept.  27  of  this 
year,  subscriptions  sold  have  topped 
17,000 — evidence  of  the  rapid  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  paper  in  the  drug 
industry. 


GIANT  SIZE  sign  at  local  super¬ 
market  salutes  the  first  anniversary 
of  Al  Volker's  "Pulse  of  Miami" 
column  in  the  Miami  News. 


Gene  Dilkes,  Winnemucca 
(Nev.)  Humboldt  Star  —  to 
news  editor,  Hermiston  (Ore.) 
Herald. 


“Sales  Builders  for  Footwear  Re¬ 
tailers”  is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet 
which  will  be  published  by  Fair¬ 
child’s  Book  Division  next  January. 
The  text  consists  of  150  sales  ideas 
used  by  retailers  to  create  traffic 
and  arouse  consumer  interest  in 
their  conununities.  They  have  been 
compiled  by  the  editors  of  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS  from  a  series  of 
items  that  have  been  appearing  in 
the  paper  each  week. 


Mrs  Jo  Stewart  —  to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Cave  Junction 
(Ore.)  Illinois  Valley  News. 


Morton  Stark,  DRUG  NEWS 
WEEKLY  editor,  has  been  invited 
to  participate  in  a  panel  of  drug 
trade  editors  at  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference  in  New  York  on 
Nov.  30. 


Jerold  Cabluck  —  to  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 
news-photography  staff,  succeed¬ 
ing  his  brother,  Harry,  called 
to  duty  by  the  49th  Armored 
Division. 


A  new  member  of  the  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  is  Jennie  Williamson.  She  will 
serve  as  a  general  reporter  on  the 
paper’s  fashion  news  staff. 


Van  Savel,  formerly  with 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 
—  to  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  as  general  assignment 
reporter. 


Francis  Church,  copy  desk, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  —  to  copy  desk,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star;  Milas  Hur¬ 
ley  —  resigned,  C-J  copy  desk. 


The  Fall  1961  editions  of  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  daily’s  Ready-to-Wear  Di¬ 
rectory  and  Accessories  Directory 
have  just  been  published.  The 
Ready-to-Wear  Directory,  with  6,350 
listings,  is  distributed  to  14,300 
members  of  the  industry.  The  Ac¬ 
cessories  Directory  contains  2,786 
listings,  and  has  a  distribution  of 
7,500  copies. 


J.  R.  Taylor  —  from  copy 
desk  to  tri-state  editor,  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Press,  replacing 
John  Boyd,  now  journalism 
teacher  at  Evansville  College. 
Don  Murphy,  former  free¬ 
lancer  —  now  writer  for  “Sun¬ 
day  Look”  magazine  of  Evans¬ 
ville  Sunday  Courier  and  Press. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
fubltsScri  of 

Dally  Naws  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Dally, 
Homa  Fumishinqt  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Sufsarmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
MaUlworkinq  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Fred  L.  Miller  —  resigned 
as  general  manager  of  the  Kerr- 
ville  (Tex.)  Daily  Times  to  or¬ 
ganize  Cowpokes  Enterprises 
which  will  produce  and  sell  Ace 
Reid’s  Cowpokes  calendars. 


MAN  OF  LITTERS— This  is  the  normal  operating  condition  of  the  office 
where  Ollie  M.  James  works  at  the  CitKinnati  Enquirer.  He's  the  chief 
editorial  writer  and  columnist.  His  colleagues  offer  the  picture  as  an 
entry  in  any  kind  of  a  contest  for  the  best-littered  editor's  desk. 
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NEW  LINEUP  at  the  Sehanactady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star  includes:  Left  to  ^  correspondent  in 

right — Donald  E.  Smith,  from  city  editor  to  managing  editor;  Donald  S.  racitic  area. 

Sowter,  state  editor  to  city  editor;  and  Sherman  H.  Litchfield,  copy  desk  • 

to  state  editor.  MiCHELE  Hoov'ER — to  Hagera- 

Pete  Milius  —  from  U.  S.  Chanses  in  Florida  town  (Md.)  Morning  Herald 

Army  to  reporter,  Louisville  Tif  d  K  AP  assistant  woman’s  page  editor, 

(Ky.)  Times.  oureaus  Jnaae  ny  At"  succeeding  Frances  McKee 

*  *  *  Christine  H.  MacGill  of  the  Price. 

Stanley  Latreille,  Detroit  Miami  staff  of  the  Associated  *  *  * 

(Mich.)  Free  Press  copy  desk  Press  has  been  appointed  cor-  Robert  L.  St.  Martin,  adver- 
—  to  Detroit  News  copy  desk,  respondent  at  Key  West.  She  tising  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

*  *  *  succeeds  Louis  de  la  Haba,  who  Courant  —  to  assistant  retail 

Ted  Guess,  city  editor,  Leba-  has  taken  up  a  Washington  advertising  manager. 

non  (Pa.)  Daily  News  —  re-  assignment.  ♦  *  * 

from  a  26-da^y  tour  of  Miss  MacGill,  bom  in  London,  ^  administrative 

U.  S.  military  installations  in  ,3  now  a  U.S  citizen.  Before  reporter,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Korea  and  Japan.  joining  AP  at  Jack^nviUe  in  Philadelphia 

TVn  n  n  t  A  T"  Bulletin.  Succeeded  by  George 

0  Thackrey  a  fomer  Daily  News  She  is  a  daughter  ^iseda,  transferred  from  News 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post  of  the  Insh  novdist  and  play-  rewriter.  Ray  McBRiDE-from 
and  publisher  of  the  New  Y^k  ^ght  Patrick  MacGill  and  is  ^ews  police  beat  to  copy  desk. 
Compass  —  to  Exposition  Press  herself  the  author  of  a  book  on  *  *  * 

Inc.,  New  York  City  book  pub-  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas.  „ _ _  , 

Ushers,  as  vicepresident.  AP  also  announced  that  its 

*  •  *  office  at  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.,  had  the  New  York  Herald 

Karen  Wessel  and  Sylvia  been  raised  in  status  to  a  cor-  public  relations 

Slaughter  —  to  Home  and  respondent’s  post,  with  Howard  ^toff  of  ^  M .  Schaefer  Brew- 
Family  Section,  Evansville  Benedict  in  charge.  Mr.  Benedict  xyew  lorK. 

(Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  and  has  been  covering  the  missile  *  *  * 


T.  K.  Vodrey 


Dr.  Walter  C. 

ALVAREZ 


Alan  C.  Van  Dinei,  former 
editor  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  (Pa.) 
News,  and  a  supervising  editor 
of  six  Pittsburgh  suburban  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  —  to  copy 
staff,  Pittsburgh  office  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 


ROBE31T  Maher,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  city  desk  — 
to  Detroit  television  station 
WJBK-TV. 


.  .  .  whoM  mcdicol  eolamii  (four  ralaasas  aoeb  weak)  oppaors  la  100 
laodiag  aawipapars  la  tha  Ualtad  Stotaa  oad  Coaodo.  Tha  moll  ceaat 
is  oa  boohlats  offarad  to  raodars;  a  sapplaaiaatory  Sarviea. 


Moy  wo  send  samples? 


Al  Horwitz,  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  since  1954 
—  promoted  to  manager  of  the 
Gexirge  J.  Simpson  —  to  ad-  retail  advertising  department, 
vertising  manager,  Beaverton  North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Vol- 
(Ore.)  Valley  Times.  ley  Times  Today. 
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BY-LINES  MAKE 
DEAD-LINES 
VIA  DELTA  JETS 


. . . . I  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  iimiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiwiiiu^^^ 


By  Roy  H.  Coppenid 

Pattern  in  Black  and  White 


A  useful  distinction  between  integration  and  desegre¬ 
gation,  which  has  attracted  wide  attention  and  gained 
considerable  approval,  has  been  proposed  by  Tom  Flake, 
associate  director  of  the  Southern  Education  Reporting 
Service.  The  distinction  is  being  observed  in  the  service’s 
publication.  Southern  School  News. 

Mr.  Flake  would  apply  desegregation  to  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  racial  separation,  for  example  in  schools  and 
the  use  of  other  public  facilities.  Integration  would  apply 
to  the  disappearance  of  all  distinctions  based  on  race. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark  of  City  College  of  New  York 
holds  that  desegregation  consists  of  “social,  political, 
legal,  judicial,  administrative,  or  community  processes” 
for  removal  of  racial  barriers.  He  adds  that  it  “can  be 
and  usually  is  brought  about  by  laws  and  governmental 
authority.” 

I  believe  Dr.  Clark  confused  matters  when  he  used 
the  word  social.  The  distinction  would  be  clearer  if  de¬ 
segregation  were  restricted  to  fields  where  legal  rights 
are  asserted,  as  in  education,  voting,  and  use  of  public 
facilities. 

None  of  these  necessarily  involve  social  commingling, 
which  is  not  a  legal  consideration  but  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  choice  of  association,  and  it  is  here  that  integral 
tion  is  properly  applied  in  terms  of  the  distinction  being 
encouraged. 

The  proposed  distinction  is  supported  by  derivation, 
although  desegregation  is  a  recent  coinage  that  has  not 
yet  found  its  way  into  all  dictionaries.  Segregation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  separation,  and  desegregation  obviously  is  abolish¬ 
ment  of  separation.  One  of  the  newest  of  the  desk  dic¬ 
tionaries,  the  1960  edition  of  Webster^s  New  World  Dic¬ 
tionary,  defines  desegregate  as  “to  abolish  the  segreg^a- 
tion  of  races  in  (public  schools,  etc.).”  Essentially  the 
same  definition  is  given  by  Webster's  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  and  the  American  College  Dictiojiary. 

Interestingly,  neither  of  the  latter  two  works  recog¬ 
nizes  any  racial  application  of  integrate,  whose  basic 
meaning  is  “form  into  a  unit  or  whole.”  Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary,  however,  adds  to  the  mathematical 
and  other  senses  of  the  word  “to  remove  the  legal  and 
social  barriers  imposing  segregation  upon  (racial 
groups).”  This  does  not  help  the  proposed  distinction 
much,  unless  social  is  considered  the  key  word. 

Webster's  Third  New  International,  just  out,  gives 
both  the  limited  and  the  broad  senses  of  integrate,  which 
does  not  help  either,  although  it  fairly  reflects  the  state 
of  usage. 

The  application  of  integration  to  racial  questions  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  something  of  a  bastardization;  in  an  earlier 
comment  on  this  subject  I  said  that  as  applied  to  racial 
mingling,  assimilation  might  have  been  a  better  choice. 
Assimilation  is,  I  believe,  the  equivalent  of  integration 
as  the  word  is  used  by  the  Southern  Education  Report¬ 
ing  Service. 

Newspapers,  by  and  large,  use  integration  and  de¬ 
segregation  interchangeably;  unfortunately,  integration 
is  somewhat  shorter,  and  thus  easier  to  use  in  headlines. 
As  adjectives,  biracial  and  mixed  are  shorter  than  inte¬ 
grated  and  preferable  to  it  in  the  sense  of  desegregated. 

Logic  and  precision,  as  well  as  derivation,  support  the 
distinctive  use  of  desegregation  and  integration  in  racial 
connotations.  Integration,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  little 
needed,  and  even  when  used  distinctively  must  be  quali¬ 
fied  in  some  unmistakable  way  because  it  has  so  often 
been  interchanged  with  desegregation. 


Next  fastest  thing  to  a  wire-service  network  is 
Delta’s  jet  network.  And  Delta  not  only  provides 
the  principal  North-South  routes  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  but  has  recently  expanded  to  link  the 
booming  South  with  the  Golden  West. 

Delta  jets  can  whisk  you  a  thousand  miles  or 
more  by  mid-moming,  give  you  nearly  a  full  day 
there  and  have  you  back  home  the  same  evening. 
Get  the  Delta  habit . . .  enjoy  service  that’s  per¬ 
sonal,  quick  and  exceedingly  thoughtful. 


i,eneral  Offices-. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 
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Obituary 


Elmer  Cain,  58,  editor,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Commercial 
\ew8,  and  former  co-publisher, 
San  Gabriel  (Calif.)  Sun;  Nov. 

6. 

«  •  « 

Ralph  P.  Young,  70,  former 
oditorial  writer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News;  Nov.  8.  He 
joined  the  News  in  1940  as  a 
copy  editor  after  stints  with 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Ver- 
inent,  Massachusetts  and  Illi¬ 
nois. 

*  *  * 

Dexter  Teed,  63,  staff  writer. 
New  York  Post;  Nov.  7.  He 
wrote  a  daily  di^st  of  editorial 
comment  and  other  material  for 
the  Post.  Mr.  Teed  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  the  city  room 
right  after  he  had  completed  his 
last  column.  He  was  a  director 
of  journalism  and  head  of  sports 
publicity  at  Colgate  University 
i)efore  joining  the  Post  in  1943. 

*  *  « 

Harvey  O.  Higgins,  63,  edi¬ 
torial  department,  Montreal 
(Que.)  Star  for  more  than  30 
years;  Nov.  5.  He  earlier  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Ottawa; 
Windsor,  Ont.;  Brantford,  Ont.; 
and  Detroit. 

*  «  * 

Louis  Vincent  Hunter,  49, 
a  senior  public  relations  officer 
for  International  Nickel  Com¬ 
pany,  and  a  former  war  corre- 
.spondent;  Nov.  5.  One  of  12 
Canadian  newspapermen  named 
an  officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire  for  wartime 
service,  he  was  part  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press’  London  staff 
bombed  out  of  both  office  and 
home  during  the  Blitz.  In  1946, 
he  joined  Reuters  News  Agency 
in  New  York,  and  in  1962  he 
joined  International  Nickel. 

*  *  * 

Freoerico  a.  Costa,  76,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  O  Colonial,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  weekly  newspaper  in 
Fairhaven,  Mass.;  Nov.  11. 

*  *  * 

J.  W.  Kraft,  85,  retired  edi¬ 
tor,  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain 
Speaker;  Nov.  9.  He  joined  the 
Hazleton  newspaper  in  1894  and 
spent  62  years  with  them,  retir¬ 
ing  five  years  ago.  (The  after¬ 
noon  Plain  Speaker  and  morn¬ 
ing  Standard  Sentinel  recently 
merged  into  the  Standard 
Speaker.) 

*  *  * 

Edward  P.  Cunin.gham,  63, 
reporter,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Evening  Journal  and  one  of  its 
predecessors  33  years;  Nov.  6. 

*  *  « 

James  W.  Tuckir  Sr.,  76, 
former  reporter.  Concord 
(N.  H.)  Patriot;  Nov.  3. 


William  H.  Ryan,  61,  night 
news  editor  since  1945  of  the 
New  York  Post;  Nov.  12.  A 
graduate  of  Yale,  he  started  his 
career  as  a  copy  boy  for  the 
New  York  American  in  1921, 
and  was  city  editor  before  he 
left  in  1937.  Prior  to  World 
War  II  he  was  make-up  editor 
of  PM. 

*  *  * 

Isaac  Anderson,  93,  onetime 
comic  editor  of  the  New  York 
World  and  later  a  reviewer  of 
mystery  novels  for  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review;  Nov. 
12.  While  working  for  the 
World,  Mr.  Anderson  helped 
create  the  highly  successful 
strip,  “Hawkshaw,  the  Detec¬ 
tive.”  He  joined  the  Times  in 
1924  and  retired  in  1949. 

«  *  « 

Walter  J.  Merrill,  76,  re¬ 


tired  national  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  Hearst  newspapers; 
Nov.  10. 

*  «  « 

Malcolm  R.  Logan,  60,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Post  since  1926;  Nov.  11. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record,  and  later  came 
to  New  York  as  a  rewriteman 
for  the  Associated  Press. 

«  *  * 

Edwin  Marcus,  75,  former 
cartoonist  for  the  New  York 
Times;  Nov.  13.  His  sketches 
of  theatrical  personalities  domi¬ 
nated  the  front  page  of  the 
Sunday  drama  section  of  the 
Times  during  the  Twenties  and 
Thirties.  He  also  did  political 
cartoons.  Mr.  Marcus  retired  in 
1958  after  50  years  service;  he 
started  with  the  Times  in  1908. 


H.  S.  Ingebretsen,  70; 
Norwegian  Eklitor 

Oslo,  Norway 

Herman  Smitt  Ingebretsen, 
for  12  years  chief  editor  of  Nor¬ 
way's  biggest  newspaper,  died 
Nov.  13.  He  was  70. 

Mr.  Ingebretsen  retired  June 
1  as  editor  of  the  conservative 
.4  ftenposten,  whose  circulation 
tops  160,000.  He  had  served  as 
a  member  of  Parliament  and  a 
member  of  Norway’s  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations. 

• 

A  Correction 

John  J.  Casserly,  who  has 
joined  ABC  News  in  Rome,  is 
a  former  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  reporter,  not  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  as  reported.  (E&P, 
Nov.  4,  page  10). 
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PROMOTION 


Research  in  Canada 
Probes  Media  Roles 


I  Toronto 

The  role  played  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  today’s  society  will  be 
studied  in  a  survey  being  made 
i  throughout  Canada  by  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Advertising  Research 

■  Foundation  for  the  Canadian 

■  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
1  sociation. 

The  actual  survey  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  Motivational  Research, 
i  and  will  endeavor  to  find  an¬ 
swers  to  such  questions  as  why 
people  read  newspapers,  how 
,  they  respond  to  various  media, 
i  and  how  these  media  fulfill  cer- 
j  tain  needs  of  today’s  changing 
world. 

Preparations  for  the  survey 
are  underway,  and  the  results 
are  expected  by  next  summer. 

*  *  « 

PUBUC  SERVICE  EDITOR 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

I  Sandy  Stiles,  newsfeatures 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  since  1956,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly-created  post 
of  public  service  editor. 

Executive  Editor  Donald  K. 
Baldwin  said  the  job  will  in¬ 
volve  CO  -  ordinating  projects 
sponsored  or  co-sponsored  by 
the  Times  and  direction  of  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  promotion 
program. 

Sponsored  projects  include  an 
annual  area-wide  Spelling  Bee, 
amateur  tennis  and  shuffleboard 
I  tournaments,  a  Science  Fair, 
Santa  Claus  Parade,  Halloween 
Celebration  and  publication  of 
the  weekly  Suncoast  School 
Times,  a  tabloid  digest  of  Times 
stories,  grouped  together  for  the 
use  of  high  school  social  science 
classes. 

Mr.  Stiles,  41,  has  been  with 
the  Times  since  1937.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  editor 


of  the  Drew  Field  Echoes  which 
won  an  award  as  the  best  camp 
newspaper  produced  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

m  * 

ADVICE  ON  FEATURES 

A  managing  editor  looks  to  a 
newspaper’s  promotion  manager 
for  help  in  getting  out  a  livelier 
and  better-looking  paper  and  to 
suggest  ways  in  which  the  pa¬ 
per  can  be  a  better  neighbor 
from  the  standpoint  of  public 
service. 

“Specifically,  I  expect  him  to 
keep  his  stethoscope  tuned  in 
to  all  our  features  and  columns 
and  if  any  start  slipping  to  help 
rush  them  to  the  oxygen  tent  or 
to  the  mortuary,’’  said  Hobart 
A.  Chipman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  and  News. 

In  telling  how  he  and  Jack 
Newman,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Enquirer  and  News,  work 
together  to  improve  the  product 
and  to  build  public  acceptance 
of  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Chipman 
stated : 

“First,  on  the  purchase  of 
features,  comics,  columns  or 
series.  Usually,  the  advance 
blurbs  come  in  to  both  my  desk 
and  Jack’s  and  sometimes  the 
editor  and  publisher. 

“If  the  thing  doesn’t  hit  one 
of  us  right  between  the  eyes, 
we  play  a  little  badminton  with 
it.  I  send  it  down  to  Jack 
marked,  ‘What  do  you  think?’ 
and  he  may  send  his  to  me  with 
some  off  hand  reaction.  At  this 
point  we’re  just  sparring.  But 
if  the  thing  is  hot,  we  lose  no 
time  getting  together  for  a  de¬ 
cision. 

“What  do  I  look  to  from  pro¬ 
motion? 

“(1)  To  tell  me  whether  he 


thinks  the  feature  will  excite 
many  readers,  what  kind,  etc. 
(2)  What  if  any  extra  things 
could  be  done  to  promote  it  if 
we  bought  it  and  (3)  a  sug¬ 
gestion  perhaps  as  to  what 
might  be  dropped  out  or  cur¬ 
tailed  to  make  room  for  it.  Or 
some  moral  support  from  him 
in  going  to  the  mat  with  the 
business  office  for  more  room.’’ 

*  *  « 

LET’S  TALK  TURKEY! 

When  the  Chicago  Tribune 
sent  cans  of  cranberry  sauce  to 
retail  advertisers,  it  under¬ 
scored  its  Thanksgiving  Day 
selling  message  about  the 
“year’s  biggest  Daily  Tribune’’ 
with  the  reminder:  “Thanks¬ 
giving  Without  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Is  Like  Turkey  With¬ 
out  Cranberry  Sauce!’’ 

Back  came  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News  sending 
five-pound  turkeys  to  top  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  a  can  of  cranberry  sauce, 
with  this  reminder:  “Thanks¬ 
giving  Without  the  Top  Two  Is 
Like  Cranberry  Sauce  Without 
the  Turkey!” 

Chicago’ s  American  sent 
pumpkin  pies  to  retail  advertis¬ 
ers. 

*  *  « 

TENNIS  SCHOOL  —  The 
Providence  Tennis  School,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Evening  Bulletin,  the 
Providence  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Youth  Tennis 
Foundation  of  New  England, 
closed  its  sixth  season  with  a 
record  enrollment  of  687  men, 
women  and  children.  The  school 
was  operated  at  three  sets  of 
courts  during  a  six-weeks  period. 
H.  Webster  Youlden,  sports 
promotion  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  ran  the  school. 

*  *  * 

SCIENCE  PROFILES  —  Stu¬ 
dents  from  Philadelphia  high 
schools  are  participating  in  an 
educational  project  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News.  The  project,  “Pro¬ 
files  in  Science,”  a  feature  now 
appearing  in  the  News,  presents 
the  biographies  of  the  world’s 
great  scientists.  The  program 
is  being  presented  as  an  in¬ 
school  television  prog^ram  for 
more  than  250,000  students  in 
the  area. 

A  Philadelphia  TV  station  ar¬ 
ranged  to  videotape  each  of  the 
25  News  articles.  In  each  tap¬ 
ing,  a  student  from  one  of  the 
area’s  high  schools  —  public, 
parochial  and  private  —  served 
as  a  junior  science  editor,  and 
read  the  article  as  it  appears 
in  the  Daily  News. 

*  «  * 

COURTESY  WEEK  —  “A 
Greater  Hartford  Courtesy 
Week”  has  been  sponsored  by 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  in 


the  interest  of  stressing  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  at  the  same  time  mak¬ 
ing  the  public  more  conscious 
of  its  advantages  in  both  social 
and  business  affairs.  A  high¬ 
light  of  the  contest  is  to  select 
the  most  courtesy  in  all  walks 
of  life  —  sales  clerks,  policemen, 
firemen,  waitresses,  nurses,  mo¬ 
torists,  and  others.  The  Times 
has  printe<l  forms  through 
which  readers  may  nominate 
anyone  they  wish  for  a  courtesy 
prize  by  describing  the  nomi¬ 
nee’s  act,  and  a  panel  of  judges 
named  by  the  paper.  Lapel  but¬ 
tons  are  being  distributed  as 
part  of  the  campaign. 

«  «  « 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE— The 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  has 
issued  “A  Colorful  Setting  for 
Selling” — the  storj'  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  Magazine  in  20 
pages  of  facts,  figures  and 
charts.  Sample  covers  of  the 
Magazine  are  shown  in  four- 
color  process. 

A  detailetl  array  of  informa¬ 
tion  includes  readership  ratings, 
market  facts,  cost  comparisons 
with  supplement  markets,  and 
coverage  comparisons  with 
supplements  and  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

A  feature  of  the  booklet  is 
the  listing  of  the  top  50  U.S. 
newspaper  markets  and  their 
rankings  in  these  seven  cate¬ 
gories  :  population,  passenger 
car  registrations,  and  retail, 
food,  drug,  automotive  and 
filling  station  sales.  Percent 
coverages  of  the  top  50  daily 
newspaper  markets  by  various 
Sunday  supplements  are  also 
given. 

Conies  of  “A  Colorful  Setting 
for  Selling”  may  be  obtained 
from  Warren  Abrams,  manager, 
General  Advertising,  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 
*  «  « 

PER.SON.4L  NOTES 

M.  Hollis  Curu  formerly 
layout  and  copy  chief,  Dothan 
(Ala.)  Eagle — to  promotion 
manager.  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star. 

• 

Simple  News  Query 
Nets  Major  Story 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

“Bob,  what  do  you  think  about 
some  play  on  our  parish  getting 
a  school  bus  by  saving  trading 
stamps?” 

That  simple  question,  asked 
by  staff  correspondent  Helen 
Banziger  of  Robert  McGarvey, 
suburban  editor  of  the  Home 
News,  received  an  affirmative 
answer. 

The  climax  came  recently 
when  St.  Thomas  Church  of  Old 
Bridge,  N.  J.  was  given  the  new, 
full  size,  66-passenger  bus  in 
exchange  for  5,000,000  trading 
stamps  of  17  different  varieties. 


Will  Presba,  President 
PRESBA,  MUENCH  AGENCY 
Praises  CIRCULATION  '62! 


“By  using  ANM’s  new  book,  I  can 
think  of  many  instances  when  we 
will  be  able  to  cut  in  half,  the  time 
required  to  analyze  and  make  up  a 
newspaper  schedule.” 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

—  facilitating  the  extended  use  of  newspapers 

T  A.  Sinding,  Pres.  •  333  North  Michigan  A.venue  •  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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I  Here  s  more 
to  New  England 
than  covered 
k  bridges . . . 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS; 


New  England  families  earn  mort 
• . .  have  more  to  spend! 

There’s  nothing  conservative  about  the  way 
New  Englanders  earn  and  spend.  The  New  England 
area  ranks  second  in  per-family  total  retail  sales,  and 
leads  the  nation  in  per-household  food  sales! 

And  income  is  up  over  42%  since  ten  years  ago. 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m) 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e),  Bennington 
Banner  (e),  Burlington  Free  Press  (m), 

Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire 
Eagle  (e),  Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (e),  Worcester  Telegram  (m&s), 

Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (m). 
Providence  Journal  (s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bristol  Press  (e), 
Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e).  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m).  New  Haven  Register 
(fAs),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register, 
(e),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e) 
Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Newspapers  give  you  saturation 
coverage  of  New  England! 

No  other  media  is  as  local  as  newspapers, 

and  no  other  media  gives  the  100%  household 

coverage  afforded  by  newspapers. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Color  Key  Sales  Tool 
For  California  Daily 


Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Color  is  the  key  which  has 
enabled  the  Redwood  City  Trib¬ 
une  to  forge  ahead  in  classified 
linage  in  a  competitive  market, 
reports  George  Borden,  CAM. 

This  has  been  established  over 
a  seven-year  period,  Mr.  Borden 
said.  It  was  reaffirmed  recently 
when  the  Tribune’s  classified 
department  accelerated  the  use 
of  color  and  successfully  over¬ 
came  a  summer  linage  slippage. 

By  year-end  the  Tribune  will 
have  run  40  to  45  classified 
pages  in  color.  This  will  provide 
at  least  96,000  lines  for  1961. 

In  reversing  a  July  slump, 
the  Tribune  used  12  color  pages 
within  75  days.  The  result  was 
a  3,700  inch  gain  to  more  than 
offset  a  2,268-inch  loss  in  the 
mid-summer  month. 

Topping  this  recovery  move 
was  a  double-truck  of  tract  copy 
Nov.  10.  This  month  also  brought 
the  84th  monthly  color  page 
containing  copy  placed  by  real 
estate  brokers. 

“Color  is  an  important  sales 


tool  in  this  market  where  sales¬ 
men  from  seven  papers  are 
grabbing  for  every  classified 
dollar,”  Mr.  Borden  reported. 

The  Tribune  uses  two  colors 
and  black  as  well  as  single  color 
overprint,  spot  or  process  color. 
It  has  used  color  on  auto,  new 
housing,  apartment  housing  and 
old  homes  for  sale  pages. 

Orange  and  Brown 

One  of  the  most  successful 
color  displays  was  obtained  from 
a  motel  opening  page  which 
used  orange  and  brown.  Head¬ 
ings  and  signatures  were  printed 
in  orange. 

Red  has  proved  the  best  color 
both  in  results  and  in  reader- 
ship,  the  Tribune  found.  Adver¬ 
tisers  have  shown  a  second  pref¬ 
erence  for  a  deep  blue,  with 
green  running  thirf. 

The  single  page  in  color  which 
has  been  used  by  brokers  for 
84  consecutive  months  now  grew 
to  27  color  pages  last  year.  A 
75  percent  further  gain  is 
indicated  for  1961. 


Cleaner! 


You’ll  always  get  cleaner,  sharper  reproduction 
when  you  have  SPHEREKOTE  Brand  Drawsheets 
and  Blankets  on  your  presses.  That’s  because  of 
the  unique  glass  surface  tnat  resists  ink  transfer, 
reduces  problems  of  first  impression  offset.  And, 
this  tough,  long-lasting  glass  surface  can  take  the 
high  speed  beating  and  chewing  of  type  and 
sharp  leaders.  Underneath  Is  a  resilient,  quick¬ 
recovering  base  that  gives  you  a  perfect,  uniform 
impression  surface  run  after  run. 

Want  more  information?  .  .  .  samples?  ...  a 
demonstration?  Write,  wire,  or  call  3M  Printing 
Products  Division,  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturlngCompany,900BushAve.,St.  Paul6,Minn. 


iTHEREKOTE  PRODUCTS 

BRAND 

^  M'«— 

PRINTING  M'"'"* 

PRODUCTS  COHMII1 

H  DIVISION  . . .  „ 

®  ST.  PAUL  6,  MINNESOTA 


The  1958  Tribune  classified 
linage  totalled  1,875,000.  Last 
year  the  want  ad  sections  com¬ 
prised  2,500,000  lines.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  recent  extra  color 
pages,  linage  is  ahead  of  that  a 
year  ago. 

*  *  « 

COLOR  ON  COLOR 

San  Leandro,  Calif. 

Pages  of  classified  color  copy 
used  by  the  San  Leandro  Morn¬ 
ing  News  get  additional  plus 
impact  from  publication  on 
yellow  newsprint,  reports  George 
Grant,  CAM. 

Results  have  been  exceptional, 
Mr.  Grant  said.  He  gr^uated 
into  classified  from  display  and 
general  advertising,  having  been 
associated  with  his  father  in 
W.  S.  Grant  Co.,  representatives, 
and  in  daily  publication  in 
Northern  Idaho  before  joining 
the  Morning  News’  display 
department. 

*  *  * 

EOM  COPY  HELPFUL 

End-of-month  display  banners 
on  classified  pages  help  sell  spe¬ 
cial  pages  and  also  promote  copy 
tie-ins  with  the  banners,  Clar¬ 
ence  Diffenderfer,  Stockton 
Record,  and  Tom  Bogardus, 
Palo  Alto  Times,  told  a  North¬ 
ern  California  classified  meet¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Diffenderfer  uses  “end- 
of-year”  as  well  as  EOM  ban¬ 
ners  to  advantage.  The  banners 
develop  added  linage  with  little 
extra  sales  effort,  he  reported. 

Tape  composition  for  classi¬ 
fied  was  termed  a  paying  propo¬ 
sition  in  round  table  discussions. 
Installation  bugs  and  pied  copy 
problems  must  first  be  con¬ 
quered,  four  users  reported. 

♦  *  « 

HELD  NOTES 

Employment  advertising  in 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat  will  no  longer  carry  any 
reference  to  race  or  color.  This 
decision  was  announced  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Richard  Amberg.  News¬ 
papers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  for  some  years  have 
been  obliged  to  adhere  to  such  a 
policy  by  state  law  which  also 
preclude  any  reference  to  age  in 
employment  ads. 

*  ♦  * 

For  the  second  consecutive 
month  employment  ads  have 
shown  an  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  running  up  a  gain  of 
11%,  according  to  B.  K.  Davis 
&  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  publishers 
of  “Help  Wanted  Trend.”  The 
October  help  wanted  ad  count  of 
839,311  was  not  only  a  gain  of 
85,391  ads  over  October  1960 
but,  excepting  October,  1959,  it 
represents  the  best  October  in 
the  last  five  years. 

*  «  * 

The  Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  apparently  feels  that  gains 
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will  be  for  grabs  in  the  months 
ahead.  They’ve  coined  a  two 
fisted  theme,  “It’s  Up  To  You  in 
’62.”  To  help  their  members 
make  the  most  of  what  looks 
like  a  promising  year  they’re 
inviting  all  to  attend  their  16tli 
Annual  Business  Conference  at 
Florence,  Alabama,  Jan.  14,  15 
and  16th. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  CAMs 
are  set  for  their  annual  confab 
— their  25th,  incidentally.  The 
dates  are  Feb.  16th  to  Ifith  at 
the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

«  « 

One  way  to  eliminate  abbr<>- 
viations,  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  has  found,  is  to 
charge  on  the  basis  of  word  rate 
instead  of  line  rate.  On  this 
basis,  of  course,  an  abbreviated 
word  costs  as  much  as  one  com¬ 
pletely  spelled  out.  The  paper 
made  the  move  recently, 
announcing  the  new  rate,  5%c 
per  word  on  the  10-day  plan. 
According  to  Bob  Rogers,  assist¬ 
ant  CAM,  the  reaction  on  the 
part  of  transient  advertisers 
has  been  excellent.  Contract 
advertising  is  still  charged  at 
line  rates. 

*  «  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Billy  Glass,  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Herald — to  classified 
advertising  manager,  succeed¬ 
ing  Bill  Gibb,  now  with  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

*  *  « 

Dalton  Haslett,  classified 
department,  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times — to  classified  manager, 
Kalispell  (Mont.)  Daily  Inter 
Lake. 

• 

Classified  Counsellor 

Flint,  Mich. 

Gilbert  F.  Gillett,  who  left  the 
Flint  Journal  last  January  after 
22  years  as  classified  advertising 
manager  to  publish  a  weekly 
newspaper  at  Brighton,  has 
taken  a  position  as  classified 
counsellor  for  the  Federated 
Publications.  His  headquarters 
will  be  at  Battle  Creek  and  he 
will  serve  the  Lansing  State 
Journal,  Battle  Creek  Enquirer- 
News,  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Courier 
&  Journal  and  Marion  (Ind.) 
Leader-  Tribune. 

• 

Students’  Poll  Ri^ht 

Detroit 

Two  reporters  from  the 
Varsity  News,  campus  news¬ 
paper  at  the  University  of 
Detroit,  took  a  poll  among  local 
citizens  and  college  students 
and  accurately  forecast  the  up¬ 
set  election  of  Jerome  P.  Cava- 
nagh  as  Mayor.  Both  Detroit 
dailies  predicted  an  easy  victory 
for  Mayor  Louis  C.  Miriani 
whom  they  were  supporting. 
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TEEN-AGE  TEMPO  I 


They  play  records  at  ear-spliltin{j  volume.  Tie  up  tlie  telephone  lor 
hours.  Today’s  teen-agers  are  spirited,  imiuisitive,  wonderful. 

.And  nobody  knows  better  than  you— the  new  American  with 
teen-age  sons  and  daughters— that  their  lives  revolve  around  the  car. 

.Mothers  and  fathers  keep  a  careful  eye  on  their  teen-agers’  driv¬ 
ing  habits.  And  they  know  how  important  it  is  to  keep  their  car 
ninning  right. 

At  American  Oil,  we  take  e.xtra  care  to  make  petroleum  products 
and  provide  services  that  help  cars  perform  the  way  they  should. 

As  just  one  e.xample  of  the  lengths  we  go  to,  our  .scientists  are 
studying  gasoline  cornhustion  with  a  special  furnace  that  burns  fuel 
the  way  your  engine  does.  They’re  gaining  new  knowledge  about 
what  they  call  “the  chemistry  of  knock”  to  produce  fuels  that  will 
IR'rform  more  elhciently  in  your  car. 

You  expect  more  from  American- and  you  get  iti 

AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 


THE 

NEW 

AMERICAN 


50  YEARS  AGO 


Sturdy  Fists  Needed 
To  Establish  Paper 


Houston 

He  used  his  pen — and  his  fists 
— to  fight  for  what  he  believed 
right  for  the  people. 

He  is  Paul  C.  Edwards,  found¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Houston  Press 
who  on  Sept.  25,  1911,  with  his 
reporting  staff  of  one,  published 
Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  the  Press  with 
an  initial  investment  of  $7,000. 

The  Press  recently  honored 
Mr.  Edwards  and  his  wife  with 
a  party  in  the  city  room  and  a 
cake  with  50  candles — one  for 
each  year  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper’s  existence.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  now  lives  in  Los 
Altos,  Calif.,  40  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco,  was  visiting 
Houston  for  the  first  time  since 
1928. 

Story  .About  A  Fight 

“I  don’t  consider  myself  a 
pugilist,  but  I  did  have  to  fight,” 
he  said,  recalling  the  era  when 
he  was  editor  of  the  Press  and 
Houston’s  population  was  80,- 
000  and  part  of  its  main  street 
a  shell  road.  He  said: 

“One  time  while  we  were 
building  our  new  offices  across 
from  the  county  jail,  I  was  in¬ 
specting  the  construction. 

“I  had  a  cub  reporter  named 
Fox — can’t  remember  his  first 
name  —  who  was  with  me.  I 
heard  him  shout  ‘Tom  Stone  is 
coming.’ 

“He  was  an  ex-city  attorney 
under  Baldwin  Rice  as  mayor, 
and  we  had  run  a  story  he  didn’t 
like. 

“He  came  up,  asked  me  if  I 
was  Paul  Edwards.  I  admitted 
it  and  stuck  out  my  hand. 

“He  took  a  poke  at  me,  just 
grazed  my  cheek. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
•dvertiiinq,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  reao 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

FublUh^d  fortnightly 

Aunasl  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
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“We  started  wrestling  and 
punched  our  way  against  a  wall. 
He  stepped  back,  swung  and  I 
ducked.  His  fist  hit  the  wall — 
and  that  ended  the  fight. 

“He  had  to  carry  his  hand  in 
a  sling,  and  the  story  got 
around  that  I  had  beat  him  up 
— a  rumor  I  didn’t  hasten  to 
deny.” 

Mr.  Edwards’  first  two  re¬ 
porters,  George  B.  and  Henry  C. 
Waters,  brothers  from  Missouri, 
survived  beatings  and  gim  fights 
in  dedicated  efforts  to  found  the 
Press. 

Moved  Around 

Mr.  Edwards  was  with  the 
Press  from  1911  to  1916.  In  1916 
he  left  to  become  editor-in-chief 
of  Scripps  newspapers  in  Texas 
with  headquarters  at  the  now 
defunct  Dallas  Dispatch. 

In  1922  he  joined  the  San 
Francisco  News  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  Scripps  newspapers  in 
California,  Later  he  served  as 
associate  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  until  his  retirement 
four  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Printer’s  ink  splashed  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  at  an  early  age.  It  still 
hasn’t  rubbed  off.  He  said: 

“Back  in  1898  I  was  attending 
Shortridge  High  School  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  when  a  student  got  the 
idea  we  could  put  out  a  daily 
paper.  He  thought  it  could  be 
done  by  having  a  staff  for  each 
day  of  the  school  week. 

“We  got  the  school  board  to 
put  up  some  money,  and  I  was 
the  Tuesday  editor.  From  then 
on  I  was  hooked.” 

Mr.  Edwards  said  the  school 
paper  —  the  Daily  Echo  —  still 
is  being  published  in  the  same 
-  manner,  and  when  he  was  in 
Indianapolis  recently,  the  ‘Tues- 


HE  LIT  FIRST  CANDLE— Paul  C. 

Edwards  scans  a  1911  edition  he 

produced  as  editor  of  the  Houston 
Press. 

day  editor’  interviewed  him. 

Back  when  Mr.  Edwards  was 
at  the  school,  he  said,  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Times  city  editor  asked 
the  principal  to  recommend  a 
reporter  for  school  news.  Mr. 
Edwards  said: 

“He  (the  principal)  gave  him 
my  name  and  that  was  my  first 
real  newspaper  job. 

“There  were  two  high  schools, 
and  the  boy  who  got  the  job 
from  the  other  one  was  ^y 
Howard.  We  started  newspaper- 
ing  together,  but  I’ll  admit  he 
has  far  out-stripped  me.” 

S4B,000  Investment 

Mr.  Edwards  was  with  the 
Dallas  Dispatch,  he  got  the 
chance  to  start  the  Press  in 
Houston. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  start 
a  paper  now,  as  we  did  then,” 


he  said.  “I  think  we  had  some¬ 
thing  like  $7,000  invested  when 
our  first  edition — 250  copies— 
came  off  the  press.  By  the  first 
year  our  total  investment  was 
$48,000.” 

Population  Grew 

Houston,  now  seventh  among 
U.S.  cities  in  population  with  a 
metropolitan  count  of  more  than 
a  million,  had  only  80,000  in 
1911,  Mr.  Edwards  recalled. 

“Open  ditches  were  used  for 
surface  drainage,  and  mosqui¬ 
toes  .  .  .  you  have  no  idea. 

“Many  times  I  had  to  soak 
rags  in  citronella  oil,  wrap  them 
around  my  feet  in  the  office  to 
keep  the  pests  from  making  a 
meal  of  me.” 


Newspapers’  Roof 
Becomes  Heliport 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Orlando  Daily  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  obtained  permission  of  the 
city  council  to  operate  a  heli¬ 
copter  shuttle  service  to  connect 
Downtown  Orlando  with  Mc¬ 
Coy  Air  Force  Base,  Herndon 
Airport  and  Brevard  Coimty. 

A  downtown  terminal  is  to  be 
established  on  the  roof  of  the 
Sentinel  -  Star  Building.  The 
operation,  tentatively  titled  the 
Sentinel-Star  Bee  Line,  is  de- 
sigpied  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  splitting  of  commercial  air¬ 
line  operations  between  Hem- 
don  Airport  and  McCoy.  The 
operation  is  subject  to  approval 
by  McCoy  Air  Force  Base 
officials. 


‘Good  Citizen’  Roy  Thomson 
May  Have  Too  Much  Power 


for  presses 


to  produce 
as  promised 


New  Delhi,  India 

Press  lord  Roy  Thomson  is 
“a  damned  good  citizen”  but 
he  may  have  too  much  power  in 
journalism,  the  Commonwealth 
Press  Union  was  told  here  this 
week  at  its  quinquennial  con¬ 
ference. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Thomson 
declare  that  the  growth  of 
quality  newspapers  runs  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  consolidation  trend 
in  the  industry,  the  delegates 
cheered  Lord  Burnham  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  for 
saying: 

“The  danger  with  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  —  and  he  is  a  danger  — 
is  that  he  is  such  a  damned  good 
citizen.  Usually  if  someone  men¬ 
tioned  the  prospect  of  100  pa¬ 
pers  controlled  by  one  man  I 
would  be  appalled.  But  even 
with  Mr.  Thomson  I  ask,  is  it 


a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  have 
the  power  to  sack  100  editors. 
I  think  not.” 

Mr.  Thomson  owns  nearly  100 
newspapers  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  the  British  Isles, 
Nigeria,  and  the  West  Indies. 

“Unquestionably,”  he  said, 
•‘concentration  in  too  few  hands 
is  undesirable,  but  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  concentration  is  a 
fact  of  life  today  and  not  just 
in  relation  to  newspapers. 

“We  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  must  realize  that  standards 
and  taste  are  rising  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  that  they  will  continue 
to  do  so.” 

Popular  papers,  Mr.  Thomson 
said,  have  reached  their  Zenith 
and  might  decline  while  the 
quality  papers  continue  to  pro¬ 
gress. 
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Escorting  readers  on  a  stimulating  world-wide  journey  .  .  .  pursuing  facts 
in  foreign  lands  . . .  spanning  the  miles  . . .  searching  for  truth— the  press 
is  a  dedicated  guardian  of  freedom  and  free  enterprise. 


Behind  that  powerful  force  for  freedom  lies  another  power .  .  .  the  vital 
force  that  keeps  the  presses  rolling— electricity.  And  Florida  Power  & 
Light  Company— embarked  on  the  greatest  expansion  program  in  its 
history— is  proud  of  its  behind-the-scenes  partnership  with  the  press. 


Tomorrow,  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  continue  growing  places  .  .  .  together! 


Helping  Build  Florida 
MIAMI  1.  FLORIDA 


CIRCULATION 


37  Attend  Workshop 
On  Sales  Training 


By  C^orge  A.  Brandenburg 


Aurora,  Ill. 

Thirty-seven  circulation  men, 
representing  28  papers  from 
eight  states,  spent  three  days 
here  sharpening  sales  training 
tools  at  the  first  Institute  of 
Carrier  Leadership  Workshop. 

Those  in  attendance  not  only 
shared  their  experiences,  but 
profited  from  coaching  on  how 
to  apply  their  selling  skills  under 
a  streamlined  training  program 
conducted  by  R.  G.  McHugh 
and  J.  R.  Ginsler,  professional 
trainers  with  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  circulation  business 
as  developers  of  “Operation 
Build-Up”  introduced  by  ICMA 
three  years  ago. 

Director  of  the  Workshop  was 
C.  K.  Jefferson,  retired  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune. 

The  basic  course  revolved 
around  six  steps  to  action  for 
the  three  selling  objectives.  In 
the  case  of  selling  a  boy  and  his 
parents  on  newspaper  route 
work,  these  six  steps  were  put 
into  action: 

1.  Warm  Up — “Ed  Jenkins 
suggested  I  stopped  by  to  see 
you  ...” 

2.  Offer  a  Benefit — “Want  to 
help  your  boy  develop  poise  and 
confidence;  and  develop  a 
savings  fund  for  college  use?” 

3.  Ask  Questions — “What 
plans  do  you  have  for  Johnny 
after  he  graduates?” 

4.  Show  an  Example — 
“Because  you’re  interest^  in 
Johnny’s  future,  let  me  tell  you 
about  Fred  Clark  and  his  son 
Phil  .  .  .” 

5.  Explain  Values  or  Features 
— “Let’s  just  see  how  and  why 
our  carrier  program  provided 
Fred  Clark’s  son  with  the  kind 
of  benefits  I  described,  and  why 
it  might  do  the  same  for  your 
son.  .  .  .” 

6.  Ask  for  Action — “I  can 
take  Johnny  over  the  route  either 
tomorrow  or  next  Monday. 
Which  would  be  best  from  your 
standpoint?” 

Each  trainee  put  his  own  sales 
story  together  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  compare  his 
approach  with  that  of  others  in 
attendance.  They  set  their  own 
maximum  and  minimum  sales 
goals  in  their  practice  presen¬ 
tations  and  group  discussions  on 
how  to  sell  the  subscriber.  They 
were  taught  how  to  convert 


resistance  into  action  and  how 
to  overcome  hesitancy  and 
objections. 

Use  Role-Playing 

They  were  coached  to  avoid 
an  emotional  response  to  objec¬ 
tions  and  to  adopt  a  positive 
approach,  with  the  added  knowl¬ 
edge  that  objections  are  often  a 
reflection  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  prospect. 

Problem  solving  and  role- 
playing  were  used  to  enable 
participants  to  sharpen  their 
skills.  Each  participant  went 
home  with  a  kit  of  materials 
which  he  can  use  in  conducting 
sales  training  on  his  paper.  Mr. 
Jefferson  also  provided  each 
“graduate”  with  a  certificate  of 
achievement. 

• 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

George  E.  Lucas — to  assistant 
circulation  manager,  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier,  Press,  and  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  and  Press.  He 
formerly  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Erie  (Pa.)  Times-News. 

*  «  * 

Earl  Jambura,  classified 
advertising  manager,  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian  —  to 
advertising  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Pendleton  Record. 

• 

Richmond  Papers 
Buy  Expansion.  Site 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
in  a  step  toward  a  long-range 
expansion  program,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  quarter-block  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  downtown  Richmond. 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  president 
of  the  company,  said  the  tract, 
now  containing  a  four-story  of¬ 
fice  building,  and  a  rooming 
house,  was  acquired  for  future 
use  as  the  company’s  mainte¬ 
nance  garage  and  parking  fa¬ 
cility. 

Purchase  price  for  the  two 
parcels  was  $127,500. 

• 

Gray  to  Foundation 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

James  A.  Gray,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel  here,  has  become  executive 
director  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Foundation  which  operates  67 
trusts  for  philanthropic  pur¬ 
poses. 


McGuckin 


Tully 

Ridder  Promotes 
Duluth  Executives 

Duluth 

Eugene  McGuckin  Jr.,  has 
been  named  associate  publisher 
and  Clarence  D.  Tully  business 
manager  of  the  Duluth  Herald 
and  News-Tribune. 

Announcement  of  the  promo¬ 
tions  was  made  by  B.  H.  Ridder 
Jr.,  publisher. 

Mr.  McGuckin  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  since  1957.  Mr. 
Tully  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  in  1959. 

The  new  associate  publisher 
started  his  career  at  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (S.  D.)  American  News  in 
1946  as  an  advertising  solicitor. 
In  1947,  he  went  to  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
where  he  was  employed  in  the 
advertising  department  and 
later  as  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  supervisor  before  be¬ 
coming  assistant  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  in  1948. 

He  re-entered  the  advertising 
field  in  1950  when  he  joined 
Ridder-Johns  Inc.,  newspaper 
representative  firm.  He  came  to 
the  Duluth  newspapers  in  1952 
as  business  manager. 

Mr.  Tully  first  became  a  news¬ 
paperman  with  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail.  Later,  he 
became  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth.  He  then  joined  Scripps- 
Howard  as  assistant  classified 
manager  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier  Press. 

In  1955,  he  came  to  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune  as 
classified  advertising  manager. 
In  1957,  he  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  WDSM  tele¬ 
vision  and  in  1958  became 
general  manager  of  WDSM  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio.  In  1959,  he 
returned  to  the  Duluth  news¬ 
papers  as  assistant  to  the 
general  manager. 

• 

Burmese  Newsman 
Visits  Massachusetts 

Worcester,  Mass. 

U  Thein  Maung,  editor  of  the 
Pyidaungzu  Daily,  Burmese 
newspaper,  has  begun  a  three- 
week  visit  with  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette  Newspapers 
under  sponsorship  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department’s  Foreign 
Journalist  Project. 


1,000  Papers 
Participated 
In  Hymn  Poll 

More  than  1,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  participated 
in  the  recent  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Hymn  Poll  conducted  by 
Rene  (inam  and  Associates  for 
the  Christian  Herald  magazine 
(E&P,  Aug.  19,  page  53),  and 
61,445  readers  of  those  news¬ 
papers  clipped  and  mailed 
ballots  naming  their  favorite 
religious  songs. 

“The  Old  Rugged  Cross,” 
which  was  leading  the  poll  last 
September  (E&P,  Sept.  30,  page 
44),  received  the  most  votes, 
10,482,  for  first  place  and  “How 
Great  Thou  Art”  was  second 
with  8,449  ballots. 

Community  Service 

The  promotion,  conducted  ex¬ 
clusively  through  newspapers, 
was  carried  as  a  community 
service  by  the  newspapers.  Its 
primary  purpose  was  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  hymn  singing  in 
homes  and  churches  as  a  vital 
force  for  brotherhood. 

Several  newspapers  carrieil 
the  stories  in  the  lead  position 
and  backed  the  nationwide  sur¬ 
vey  with  locally-written  features 
and  editorials.  One  paper  ran 
a  full-page  feature  for  three 
consecutive  issues  and  about  20 
papers  gave  full-page  treatment 
to  the  story  at  least  once.  In 
two  communities,  local  mer¬ 
chants  voluntarily  paid  for  full- 
page  ads  for  the  poll. 

Guam  Kit  Used 

Each  participating  newspaper 
used  at  least  one  photograph  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Gnam  kit  About 
300  papers  ran  more  than  one 
photograph  with  the  first  of  the 
five  stories  and  printed  addi¬ 
tional  photos  during  the  balance 
of  the  survey  period.  This  week, 
Rene  Gnam  and  Associates 
mailed  complete  local  results  of 
the  poll  to  each  participating 
newspaper  recording  more  than 
25  votes  and  included  an  indi¬ 
vidually-written  suggested  lead 
for  each  paper. 

Non-participating  papers  re¬ 
ceived  a  national  release  and  a 
complete  breakdown  of  national 
results  tabulated  by  Audience 
Analysts,  Inc.,  Bala-Cynwyd, 
Pa. 

Idea  for  the  poll  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  William  J.  McVey, 
Jr.,  vicepresident  of  the 
Christian  Herald  and  nationally 
known  as  Bill  McVey,  the 
Christian  Herald  Sing^er. 
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Perma|ube 


Th«  Plostic  Motor  Route j  Tubo 

ThotCBeors  Your  Nome 
Proudly  For  Yeors 


The  best  newspaper  in  town  deserves  to  be 
delivered  in  Hie  best  motor  route  tube. 


Thot's  PermoTube  .  .  .  and  isn't  it  fortunote 
Hiot  the  best  is  also  the  most  economical? 


Pressure  molded  ot  rugged  lineor  polyethylene, 
PermoTubes  will  NOT  rust  or  corrode  .  .  .  nevee 
'^l^need  painting  .  .  .  virtually  eliminate  long- 
ron^  repoir  and  replacement  expense. 


Two  sixes — SUPER  and  COMPACT — one  fuH  right 
for  you.  Your  choice  of  color  and  name  imprint. 


Write  for  sample  ond  full  details. 


'Prestige  Newspapers  Deserve  PermoTubes. 


Newspaper  Enterprise 


1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


A  ssociafion 


Save  the 
Drumstick 
for 

Grandma! 

Grandma  enjoys  her  Sundays  now.  Yet  it 
wasn’t  long  ago  that  all  her  days  were 
spent  locked  to  a  wheelchair  nursing  her 
agony.  For  twenty  years  she  has  been 
prey  to  arthritis  which  turns  its  victims 
into  gnarled  knots  of  pain. 

Six  years  ago  a  new  steroid  drug  called 
prednisone  was  developed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  pharmaceutical  industry.  Prednisone 
freed  grandma  and  relieved  her  pain. 

American  companies  have  produced 
scores  of  other  drugs  which  have  saved 
over  3,500,000  lives  since  World  War  II. 

Have  you  reached  your  thirties?  Chances 
of  dying  from  communicable  disease  have 
dropped  75%  in  your  lifetime. 

Is  there  a  baby  in  your  family?  You  can 
expect  ten  more  years  of  life  for  him  than 
your  parents  could  expect  for  you. 

Credit  goes  to  improved  public  health 


Newswomen  Who  Cover  The  New  Frontier 


By  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 


One  of  the  unplanned  innova¬ 
tions  of  the  Kennedy  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  the  sudden  increase 
in  women  reporters  regfularly 
covering  the  White  House.  One 
of  the  veterans  among  them,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
introduced  to  the  intricacies  of 
Presidential  coverage  during  the 
Eisenhower  regime,  is  Gwen 
Gibson  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

“She’s  a  wonderful  gal,  a  good 
looker,  a  miserable  speller,  she’s 
always  out  of  breath  from  run¬ 
ning  and  she’s  the  only  girl  I 
know  who’s  had  a  perfume 
named  after  her.” 

The  capsule  profiler  was  co¬ 
worker  Frank  Holeman.  He 
omitted  the  obvious,  such  as  the 
fact  that  she  has  red-gold  hair, 
lively  brown  eyes  and  a  figure 
that  has  prompted  White  House 
photographers  to  dub  her  “G.G.” 
— the  press  corps’  answer  to 
B.B.  and  M.M. 

In  other  words,  Gwen  Gibson 
in  no  way,  shape  or  manner 
resembles  the  “dean”  of  any 
press  group. 

Her  veteran  status  has  further 
incongruous  aspects.  She  was 
still  in  high  school  when  Harry 


Truman  was  “giving  ’em  hell” 
in  the  1948  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  Shortly  after,  however, 
she  began  working  part  time  for 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  attend¬ 
ing  Oklahoma  City  University. 
Two  years  later  she  decided  that 
newspapering  deserved  her  full 
attention  so  she  quit  school  and 
went  to  work  full  time. 

Did  this  step  increase  her 
stature  in  the  city  room? 

“It  increased  the  number  of 
meals  I  had  a  day,”  Gwen  says 
practically. 

11  Packed  Years 

Few  reporters  have  crammed 
in  more  reporting  experience, 
gained  more  technical  know-how, 
or  made  more  valuable  contacts 
than  Gwen  Gibson  has  in  11 
years. 

“She’s  a  good  journeyman,”  a 
fellow  reporter  said  recently  and 
it  sums  up  the  accomplishments 
of  those  eleven  years. 

At  one  point  early  in  her 
career  she  succumbed  to  the  call 
of  the  greenback  and  took  a 
public  relations  job. 

“The  public  relations  office 
was  in  the  same  building  and 


on  the  same  floor  as  the  United 
Press,”  she  says.  “Hearing  those 
U.P.  tickers  was  just  too  much. 

I  took  a  $2  cut  in  salary  (which 
was  a  big  dip  in  those  pay- 
checks)  to  go  to  work  for  U.P.” 

In  at  5:30  A.M. 

Her  first  six  months  with  the 
wire  service  included  opening 
at  5:30  A.M.,  rewriting  news 
copy,  writing  radio  copy,  making 
books,  sweeping  the  floor  and, 
after  writing  radio  roundup 
copy,  punching  it. 

She  was  transferred  to  the 
Dallas  bureau  where  she  worked 
the  night  side  from  2  p.m.  to 

II  p.m.,  and  on  the  overnight 
from  10  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  There, 
she  says,  she  filed  the  wire, 
wrote  sports,  sex  and  politics. 

From  Dallas  she  was  sent  to 
New  Orleans.  (“I  was  single 
and  cheap  to  transfer.”)  This 
was  a  three-man  bureau  and  it 
was  just  off  the  city  room  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item. 

“There  was  lots  of  excitement 
there,”  she  says,  her  eyes  spark¬ 
ling,  “ — labor  disputes  on  the 
water  front — plane  crashes.  The 
worst  experience  I  ever  had  was 
in  Denver.  I  was  alone  in  the 
office  and  I  heard  a  report  of  a 
shooting  on  the  police  radio.  I 


Gwen  Gibson 

ran  down  the  street  and  jumped 
into  a  police  car. 

“I  walked  in  with  the  second 
group  of  policemen.  Four  people 
were  dead.  A  young  man  had 
shot  his  father-in-law,  mother- 
in-law,  brother-in-law  and  sister- 
in-law.  He  had  tried  to  shoot  his 
wife  but  the  gun  failed  to  go 
off.  He  had  jumped  through  a 
closed  window  just  before  we  got 
there.” 

The  primary  reason  Gwen  was 
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sent  to  Denver  was  not  to  cover 
a  police  beat,  however.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  President  Eisen- 
iiower  had  begun  to  take  his 
summer  vacations  there.  Gwen 
was  sent  up  to  give  a  hand  to 
Merriman  Smith. 

“It  was  through  Smitty  that  I 
Anally  g^ot  to  Washing^ton,”  Gwen 
says. 

“Well,  I  was  impressed  by  her 
work  in  Denver,”  the  UPI  vet¬ 
eran  says.  “I  recommended  her 
to  Lyle  Wilson.  He  did  some 
checking  up  and  found  the 
recommendation  was  justified. 


Caught  on  in  Denver 
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“She  was  relatively  inexperi¬ 
enced  by  White  House  standards 
but  she  caught  on  in  Denver 
with  amazing  rapidity.  She’s  an 
energetic  reporter  and  a  self¬ 
starter.  She’d  work  out  at  Lowry 
Airforce  Base  all  day  and  then 
go  in  the  bureau  and  do  baseball 
box  scores  for  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  League.  That’s  a  job  usually 
undertaken  willingly  by  only  the 
most  rabid  sports  fan.” 

Before  Gwen  reached  her  pres¬ 
ent  eminence  she  had  pavements 
to  pound,  as  only  Washington 
legmen  have  them.  Gwen  did 
it  the  hard  way — in  high  heels. 
She  still  does  (“flat  heels  don’t 
seem  very  feminine”)  and  occa¬ 
sionally  mishaps  occur  as  they 
will  in  running  across  a  muddy 
field  to  catch  a  departing  press 


plane  or  tramping  about  the  hog 
pens  on  an  Iowa  farm  in  the 
wake  of  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

“It  was  something  of  a  let¬ 
down,”  Gwen  says  about  those 
first  days  in  Washington. 
“Covering  Ike  in  Denver  had 
been  pretty  exciting  and  now  I 
was  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Agp'iculture.  After  awhile 
they  added  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  then  I  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
don't  think  I  could  have  packed 
more  into  seven  months.  It  was 
wonderful  experience.” 

She  had  only  been  in  the 
Washingfton  UPI  bureau  for 
seven  months  when  the  New 
York  Daily  News  offered  her  a 
job.  Frank  Holeman  and  Jerry 
Greene  had  also  been  impressed 
with  Gwen’s  work  in  covering 
President  Eisenhower  in  Denver 
and  when  the  opening  came  in 
their  office  they  put  in  a  plug 
for  her. 

“Gwen  gave  a  lot  of  thought 
to  making  the  change,”  Daily 
News  bureau  manager  Ted 
Lewis  says.  “She  had  always 
done  straight  reporting  and  the 
assignment  called  for  her  to 
write  a  weekly  column  called 
“D.  C.  Wash.”  I  don’t  think  she 
has  ever  really  enjoyed  doing 
the  column.  The  last  thing  Gwen 
can  do  is  be  opinionated  or 
catty.  She  wouldn’t  say  a  mean 
thing  about  anybody.  It  might 


spice  up  the  column  if  she  did — 
not  that  she  isn’t  doing  a  good 
job  on  it.  She’s  an  exceptional 
reporter.” 

“She  likes  to  write  about 
things  she’s  experienced  first 
hand,”  another  Daily  Newsman 
says,  “and  she  uses  a  lot  of 
ingenuity  in  working  out  some 
of  these  assignments.” 

One  of  the  “wildest  assign¬ 
ments”  he  recalls  was  a  trip  she 
made  in  a  DC4  with  76  Hungar¬ 
ian  refugees. 

“It  was  just  after  the  ill-fated 
Hungarian  uprising  in  1956  and 
Gwen  managed  to  get  signed  on 
as  a  stewardess  on  a  non  sched¬ 
uled  airline  so  she  could  go  over 
with  the  first  plane  to  pick  up 
refugees. 

“Getting  back  with  a  story 
was  more  of  a  problem  than 
getting  over.  After  being  turned 
back  from  each  returning  flight 
for  some  two  days  she  managed 
to  borrow  a  uniform  from 
another  stewardess  and  get  on 
board.  She  shared  a  jump  seat 
with  the  other  two  stewardesses 
and  alternated  with  them  in 
serving  food  and  drink  to  the 
76  refugees  aboard. 

“Gwen  could  speak  no  Hun¬ 
garian  but  she  thoughtfully 
made  a  map  with  airplanes 
moving  across  it  on  strings  so 
she  could  keep  the  Hungarians 
informed  on  the  progress  of  the 
trip.” 


There  are  no  specific  assigpi- 
ments  in  the  seven-man  bureau. 
Ted  Lewis  says  each  person  sort 
of  gravitates  to  what  he  likes 
best.  Gwen  likes  to  cover  the 
House  of  Representatives  and 
she  shares  the  White  House 
assignment  with  Bob  Thompson. 
For  a  while,  as  the  only  “bache¬ 
lor”  in  the  group  she  got  the 
late  assignments  and  made  the 
Middleburg  and  Hyannis  Port 
trips. 

'These  trips  are  not  always  as 
exciting  as  they  sound,  Gwen 
points  out.  Sometimes  the 
reporters  resort  to  drastic 
measures  to  overcome  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  boredom.  She  recalls 
snowball  fights  and  Easter  Egg 
hunts  in  the  halls  of  the  hotel 
in  Gettysburg  and  there  was  the 
photogitipher  in  Atlanta  who 
decided  to  amuse  himself  by 
jumping  off  the  balcony.  He 
broke  a  leg. 

Middleburg  comes  close  to 
being  a  lost  weekend  as  far  as 
White  House  reporters  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  Hyannis  Port,  appar¬ 
ently,  is  another  story — particu¬ 
larly  if  one  water  skiis,  but 
Gwen  has  a  prejudice  beyond 
that. 

The  New  York  Daily  News’ 
most  famous  bachelor  girl  relin¬ 
quished  this  status  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  marry  musician 
and  composer  Sid  Schwartz. 
Gwen  met  Sid  at  Hyannis  Port. 
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measures,  better  nutrition,  increased  med¬ 
ical  knowledge  —  and  more  effective  medi¬ 
cines.  Some  of  these  medicines  like  sulfa- 
nilamides  and  steroids,  save  lives  or  bring 
relief  from  intolerable  pain;  others,  like 
tranquilizers,  help  restore  mental  health. 

Prednisone,  a  miraculously  effective  new 
steroid  medicine,  has  eased  the  agony  of 
thousands  of  arthritis  sufferers  who  would 
otherwise  be  trapped  in  painful,  crippling 
disease.  Cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  that  at 
best  meant  five  weeks  in  the  hospital  and 
$300  in  bills  three  decades  ago  now  yield 
to  $30  worth  of  drugs  and  a  week  or  two 
home  in  bed.  Insulin  costs  94%  less  than 
it  did  30  years  ago.  Mastoiditis  used  to 
mean  an  outlay  of  no  less  than  $1,000, 
with  every  likelihood  of  surgery  and  per¬ 
manently  damaged  hearing.  Now  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  is  usually  possible  for  a  drug 
bill  of  $15. 

Penicillin  started  out  so  rare  and  costly 
that  only  a  handful  of  the  desperately  ill 
could  draw  on  its  healing  power.  Now  it  is 
almost  as  common  as  aspirin— and  its  price 
is  down  99% ! 


—  at  the  instant  of  need,  and  at  a  lower 
relative  price  than  ever  before. 

You  and  your  family  probably  purchased 
ten  to  twelve  prescriptions  in  1960.  Nine 
of  them  could  not  have  been  filled  in  1940 
—because  the  drugs  just  did  not  exist.  And 
yet  today,  the  average  American  spends 
only  one-tenth  of  1%  more  of  his  dispos¬ 
able  income  for  drugs  than  he  did  in  1940. 
You  not  only  get  well  faster,  more  surely— 
but  you  can  afford  to  get  well ! 

Drugs  that  are  safe 

For  every  ethical  drug  that  reaches  the 
consumer,  thousands  have  been  discarded 
in  the  laboratory,  often  at  a  loss  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Research  activity  in  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  grew  from  about 
a  $30  million  budget  in  1948  to  an  amount 
exceeding  $215  million  in  1960.  In  one  year 
industry  laboratories  tested  an  estimated 
114,000  chemical  substances,  and  only  40 
became  the  basis  for  new  prescriptions— 
or  one  new  drug  for  every  2,850  failures. 

Once  approved,  a  new  drug  is  subject 
to  painstaking  tests  for  quality  and  purity 


at  every  stage  of  its  production.  Simply  to 
set  forth  the  5,200  tests  that  go  into  a 
week’s  production  of  one  familiar  steroid 
would  require  a  strip  of  paper  1,000  feet 
long!  These  mass-produced  medicines,  suf¬ 
ficient  for  more  than  700  million  prescrip¬ 
tions  a  year,  are  safer,  purer,  and  more 
effective  than  their  hand-made  laboratory 
prototypes. 

In  the  never-ending  battle  against  dis¬ 
ease,  the  pharmaceutical  industry  presses 
the  attack  with  confidence  born  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Out  of  the  laboratories  of  ethical 
drug  manufacturers  will  come  more 
weapons  for  physicians  to  prescribe  and 
pharmacists  to  dispense.  All  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  health  team  are  united  in  one 
abiding  purpose:  to  make  you  and  your 
family  sa/c— safe  to  enjoy  a  longer,  health¬ 
ier,  more  rewarding  life. 


Write  to :  Public  Relations,  Schering  Cor¬ 
poration,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  for  Break¬ 
through:  Rexvard  of  Research,  a  report  on 
the  dramatic  development  of  prednisone, 
an  anti-arthritic  compound. 
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Drugs  for  everyone 

These  are  democratic  drugs.  Through  the 
magic  of  modern  mass  production,  they 
are  within  reach  of  everyone,  everywhere 


ealth 


SCHERING  CORPORATION 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

•ALLIED  WITH  PHYSICIANS  AGAINST  DISEASE" 


The  Weekly  Editor 

‘THE  NEXT  VOICE  YOU  HEAR  .  . 


By  Robert  H.  Tyler 

Servinp  a  large  area  in  north 
central  Nebraska,  the  Ainsworth 
Star-Journal,  had  a  steady 
stream  of  visitors  wanting  to 
see  the  mechanical  steps  in  the 
publishing  of  a  newspaper. 
Hardly  a  day  went  by  that  at 
least  an  hour’s  time  wasn’t  spent 
in  showing  a  school  class,  4-H 
club.  Boy  Scout  group.  Girl 
Scout  group,  or  adult  organiza¬ 
tion  through  the  plant. 

'Full-Sized  Dilemma’ 

Soon  the  paper  was  faced  with 
a  full-sized  dilemma.  It  wel¬ 
comed  these  visitors,  both  youth 
and  adult,  because  with  their 
increased  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  production  came  an 
increas^  respect  for  news  and 
advertising  gathering  and  dead¬ 
lines.  However,  these  visits  did 
take  one  and  often  two  employees 
off  the  job  for  at  least  an  hour 
in  order  to  conduct  the  tour, 
and  caused  a  work  interruption 
in  each  department  the  group 
visited. 

Therefore,  the  staff  produced 
a  series  of  147  colored  slides 
with  commentary  to  be  presented 
jointly  by  two  of  them,  which 
explained  the  newspaper  in 
detail  from  the  front  door  to 
the  newsstand. 

They  were  able  to  keep  the 
cost  below  $20  by  using  color 
film  which  they  could  process 
in  their  darkroom  (Eastman 
Ektachrome) ,  and  by  using 
lower-cost  electronic  flash  rather 
than  flash  bulbs  in  the  many 


Mr.  Tyler  is  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ainsworth  Star- 
Journal.  He  recently  sold  the 
weekly  and  moved  to  Wyoming 
where  he  is  presently  engaged 
in  free  lance  writing  and  pho¬ 
tography. 


interior  pictures  needing  addi¬ 
tional  light. 

The  entire  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  could  be  shown  and 
explained  to  the  public  in  their 
own  classrooms  and  meeting 
places.  Still,  nearly  every  day 
the  Star-Journal  was  called  upon 
to  provide  two  staff  members  for 
the  program  presentation. 

Tape  Recorders  Plentiful 

That’s  how  the  tape  recording 
entered  the  picture.  Tape  re¬ 
corders  in  the  Nebraska  sand¬ 
hills  are  quite  commonplace  and 
nearly  every  school  and  organi¬ 
zation  either  owns  a  recorder- 
player  or  has  easy  access  to  one. 

A  half-hour  script  which 
explained  the  slides  of  the  news¬ 
paper  production  was  recorded 
by  two  of  the  staff,  who  alter¬ 
nated  in  explaining  each  picture 
in  order  to  avoid  any  monotony. 
The  change  in  voice  also  served 
as  a  guide  to  the  projectionist 
to  go  on  to  the  next  slide. 

For  those  groups  who  could 
not  use  the  tape-recorded  script, 
printed  commentary  was  made 
available  to  be  read  by  the  pro¬ 
gram  leader  as  the  slides  were 
shown. 

The  slide  and  tape  series  was 
given  to  the  schools,  clubs,  and 
individuals,  and  the  demand 
became  so  great  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  duplicates  of 
the  slides  and  tape  recording  in 
order  to  provide  the  program 
to  all  those  seeking  it. 

One  slide  and  tape  set  was 
given  to  the  city  school  library, 
a  second  to  the  county  rural 
school  library,  and  a  third  was 
kept  in  the  newspaper’s  office 
for  anyone  desiring  it. 

The  results  were  gratifying 
beyond  expectations.  The  pro¬ 
grams  now  demanded  none  of 
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the  staff’s  time.  People  through¬ 
out  five-county  area  gained 
knowledge  and  respect  for  the 
newspaper.  With  an  increase  in 
readership  and  advertising,  the 
Star-Journal  also  found  that  it 
was  receiving  more  cooperation 
from  the  general  public  rather 
than  having  them  complicate 
staff  jobs  as  had  often  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

Idea  CalrhiuK 

The  idea  caught  on  and 
spread.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  in  a  neighboring  city 
developed  a  similar  program  in 
his  school  for  presentation  to 
the  school’s  patrons.  It  met  with 
success  similar  to  “The  Star- 
Journal  Story.” 

Reports  to  the  Star-Journal’s 
program  spread  throughout  the 
state  and  they  were  asked  to 
present  the  program  to  other 
newspapermen  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Nebraska 
Press  Association. 

The  weekly  presented  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  then  threw  the  meet¬ 
ing  open  for  que.stions.  The 
questions  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  preparation  came  for 
nearly  an  hour  and  scores  of 
Nebraska  newspaper  publishers 
went  away  from  the  meeting 
planning  their  own  slide  and 
tape  programs. 

Reports  on  “The  Star-Journal 
Story”  reached  the  National 
Editorial  Association’s  head¬ 
quarters  and  they  were  invited 
to  present  the  program  to  the 
nation’s  newspaper  publishers 
at  the  NEA’s  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Following  that  came  in¬ 
vitations  from  state  conventions 
across  the  nation,  Texas,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  north  to  south,  east 
to  west.  They  were  able  to  take 
the  program  to  a  number  of  the 
state  newspaper  conventions  and 
answer  the  publishers’  questions 
personally. 

Requesl»>  from  S'liouls 

In  addition  to  state  conven¬ 
tions,  requests  for  the  prog^ram 
were  received  from  many  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  throughout  the 
nation.  The  weekly  answered 
each  of  these  requests  with  the 
loan  of  one  of  the  slide  sets 
and  tape  recording. 

The  Star-Journal  programs 
had  been  in  circulation  for  about 
nine  months  when  they  received 
their  first  award.  In  all,  they 
have  received  four  national  first 
place  awards  and  six  state  first 
place  awards  based  on  this  slide 
and  tape  program. 

I  Letters  from  publishers 
throughout  the  United  States 
!  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
I  gram  has  grown  into  a  large 
I  scale  newspaper  public  relations 
idea. 
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BIRTHS  —  The  weekly  Port  ; 
Hueneme  (Calif.)  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  edition  Oct.  2(). 
Owner-publisher  is  John  Lun- 
.strum,  formerly  of  the  Simi 
Valley  News- Advertiser.  Kathy 
Barker,  formerly  in  public  re¬ 
lations,  is  editor.  She  once  served 
as  editor  of  the  News- Adver¬ 
tiser.  .  .  .  The  weekly  Drayton 
(N.  D.)  Express  has  been 

started  to  fill  the  gap  left  by 
the  suspension  of  the  Drayton 
Lender  in  June.  Supported  by 
the  Drayton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Express  is  printed 
in  Fordville  by  the  Ness  Press,  i 
which  publishes  four  other 
North  Dakota  tabloid  weeklies. 
Publisher  of  the  new  paper  is 
Truman  Ness.  .  .  .  The  Windsor 
(Conn.)  Townsman  has  been 
started  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Meyer.  Mr.  Meyer  was 
formerly  on  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
Thompsonville  Press  and  Ham¬ 
den  Chronicle,  all  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Mrs.  Meyer,  who  is  han¬ 
dling  the  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  end,  is  a  former  teacher. 

*  *  * 

‘DEAR  MR.  PRESIDENT.  . 

The  Berea  (Ohio)  News  has 
taken  a  “grass  roots”  stand  on 
the  “Peace  Race.”  It  is  urging 
readers  to  become  fully  in¬ 
formed,  discuss  and  work  with 
others  to  develop  public  opinion 
toward  Peace.  The  News  is  run¬ 
ning  an  “Open  Letter  to  the 
President”  announcing  that  the 
“residents  of  the  Berea  area 
join  you  in  the  Peace  Race.” 
The  “letter”  backs  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  views  on  war,  disarma¬ 
ment,  the  United  Nations  and 
Berlin,  and  is  signed  by  James 
C.  Toedtman,  publisher  of  the 
News.  Mr.  Toedtman  urges  his 
readers  to  sign  their  names, 
addresses,  and  how  many  mem¬ 
bers  there  are  in  each  family, 
then  to  bring  or  mail  the  box  i 
to  the  News.  The  letter  with 
accompanying  signatures  is  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  the  President  and 
Ohio  members  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Toedtman  said:  “I  think  this 
is  a  time  when  a  weekly  should 
broaden  its  horizons.  We  can  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  report¬ 
ing  local  personals.” 

*  *  * 

CLASSIFIED  —  J.  W.  Law¬ 
rence,  editor  of  the  Landrum 
(S.  C.)  Leader,  is  a  man  bent 
on  speaking  his  convictions  in 
every  pag:e  of  his  weekly.  He 
took  this  approach  to  editorial 
writing  in  the  Leader’s  classi¬ 
fied  section  of  Oct.  19 :  NOTICE 
— I  will  no  longer  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  debts  incurred  by 
Robert  or  John  F.  Kennedy. 
(Signed)  J.  W.  Lawrence. 
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Trucks  Make  Millions  of  Milk  Runs  Every  Day^ 


says  Glenn  Talbott,  President,  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Assn.  Inc. 


The  speed  and  dependability  of  the  trucking  industry  is 


The  important  job  of  supplying  fresh  milk  and  milk 


products  to  a  nation  of  consumers  is  so  automatic  it  is 
often  taken  for  granted.  Because  milk  is  an  essential 
and  perishable  food,  speed  is  vital.  The  regular  pick  up 
and  delivery  of  raw  milk  from  co-op  members  to  proc¬ 
essing  plants  and  the  subsequent  shipment  to  retailers 
is  a  key  factor  in  our  chain  of  distribution.  And— the 
health  of  53  million  children  would  be  seriously  impaired 
were  it  not  for  the  millions  of  truck  miles  that  are  rolled 
up  every  day,  for  the  home  delivery  of  milk.” 


particularly  important  to  Dairylea  where  total  milk 
transported  to  markets  amounts  to  over  3  billion  300 
million  pounds  a  year.  Trucks  keep  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association  and  many  other  food 
suppliers  on  the  go  night  and  day,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Have  you  ever  realized  that  nearly  everything  you 
eat,  wear  or  use  takes  a  ride  on  a  truck  at  one  time  or 
another?  Tyrex  rayon  cord  producers  are  proud  of  their 
part  in  keeping  America’s  trucks  on  the  move. 


r  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc. 
/nr(Cl  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  TYREX  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 


Once  a  Dozen, 
Now  4  in  Havana 


New  Press  Club 
Quarters  Reek 
With  History 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth  newsmen  who 
write  and  broadcast  the  city’s 
history  day  by  day  have  opened 
their  own  club  at  a  site  where 
some  of  the  most  dramatic 
stories  of  the  past  took  place. 

The  Press  Club  of  Fort  Worth 
is  in  the  old  grrill  of  the  West¬ 
brook  Hotel.  The  club  is  in  the 
identical  spot  of  Fort  Worth’s 
first  Press  club.  That  was  50 
years  ago  at  the  Deleware  Hotel, 
the  site  of  the  present  Westbrook 
in  downtown  Fort  Worth. 

In  the  room  where  the  bar  is 
located,  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  cadets  of  World  War  I 
had  their  officers’  club.  Vernon 
Castle,  the  famed  dancer,  spent 
many  off  duty  hours  there  when 
he  was  in  training  as  a  pilot.  He 
crashed  to  death  near  here. 

The  First  Texas  Cavalry, 
ancestor  of  the  49th  Armored 
Division  now  on  active  duty, 
also  used  the  Grill  as  an  officers’ 
club. 

Its  guidon  was  buried  at  the 
club  when  Gen.  John  J.  Per¬ 
shing’s  expedition  against  Pan- 
cho  Villa  ended. 

The  world’s  longest  stage¬ 
coach  line — from  Fort  Worth  to 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  had  its  start  on 
the  1,500-mile  run  at  the  front 
door  of  the  Westbrook. 

The  Press  club  was  founded  by 
Mack  Williams,  former  Star- 
Telegram  and  Fort  Worth  Press 
writer  and  now  publisher  of 
Texas  Beverage  News;  Harley 
Pershing,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Star-Telegram;  Lee 
Cruse,  former  Star-Tel^ram 
reporter  and  now  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Company  here, 
and  Bill  Haworth,  chief  of  the 
Bell  Helicopter  Company’s  news 
bureau. 

Officers  are:  Jack  Butler, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Star-Telegram,  president;  C.  L. 
Douglas,  managing  editor  of  the 
Press,  vicepresident;  Jack  Gord¬ 
on,  Press  columnist,  secretary, 
and  Tony  Slaughter,  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  columnist,  treasurer. 


i  The  Cuban  government  has 

I  ceased  publication  of  two  of 

ft  1  Havana’s  dailies.  Havana,  which 

at  one  time  had  over  a  dozen 

Fa  daily  papers,  has  now  been 

^Lft||  reduced  to  four. 

^^ft  F  No  longer  to  be  published  are 

tr- ..  W  Prensa  Libre  and  Combate.  The 

papers  that  remain  are  Revolu- 
Mundo,  Hoy  and  La 
■  Calle.  La  Calle  is  an  afternoon 
paper.  The  others  are  morning 
|r  .  papers. 

:  I  I  Hoy  is  published  by  the  Com- 

i  .  X I i yi  piA  Ml  niunist  party.  Revolucion  is  the 
■■PI  official  government  spokesman, 

^  W  ^  ^  ^  ’  although  actually  the  other  two 

-  -  _  papers  are  also  published  by  the 

D  'EM — Wilfrid  Smith,  sports  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  government. 

ss  of  teacher-sponsors  and  editors  of  high  school  publica-  All  the  papers  are  limiting 
account  of  his  experiences  and  duties.  Some  300  attended  their  pages  to  10  and  are  elimin- 
third  annual  seminar  where  staffers  exchanged  ideas  and  ating  their  “magazine”  sections, 
answered  questions  about  journalism.  including  the  literary  Lunes  de 

_  Revolucion,  published  Mondays 

by  Revolucion. 

-..j  j  OTkV  11  Revolucion  explained  that  the 

B  Hoiiorccl  as  dDA.  r  ©Hows  measures  were  taken  “for  very 

logical  and  patriotic  reasons.” 
Chicago  the  McKmsey  Plan,  adopted  at  jj.  t^at  the  ink,  newsprint 
permen  were  se-  the  51st  convention  (1960),  and  g^^^t  that  would  be  saved 

ows  of  Sigma  the  general  acceptance  of  our  utilized  instead  to 

le  recent  Miami  membership  of  the  increase  m  increase  the  publication  of  books. 


Weekly  Sales 


Douglas,  Wyo. 
H.  J.  Spiller,  has  sold  the 
Douglas  Enterprise  to  the  Doug¬ 
las  Budget,  a  competing  weekly. 

Mr.  Spiller  had  published  the 
weekly  since  1957. 


as  SDX  national  president  in  General  excellence  awards  in  Pierce  City,  Mo. 

1927-28.  Mr.  Evjue,  now  in  his  other  circulation  divisions  went  Ken  Bronson  has  sold  his 
80th  year,  is  noted  as  a  hard-  to  the  Plainfield  Courier  News,  weekly  at  Pierce  City,  which  he 

hitting  columnist  and  editor.  Morris  County’s  Daily  Record  has  had  for  about  a  year.  He 

Donald  D.  Hoover,  president  and  Long  Branch  Daily  Record,  will  rejoin  his  former  paper,  the 

of  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  New  •  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Jour- 

York,  received  the  Wells  Me-  i>  ^  u*  night  desk, 

morial  Key.  He  has  been  an  *  ’  rartnersllip  Frank  W.  Haight  Jr.  corn- 

associate  editor  of  the  QuilX,  Roy  H.  Thomson’s  Scottish  pleting  a  hitch  in  the  Army 
SDK’s  monthly  magazine,  and  Television  Ltd.  is  a  partner  in  which  he  served  on  graduation 
has  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  the  ownership  of  a  television  from  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Quill  Endowment  Fund  since  station  to  be  constructed  in  has  come  to  the  Capital-Journal 
1947.  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  on  his  return  to  civilian  life. 

The  SDX  board  of  directors  Other  participants  in  the  ven-  •  ♦  * 

the  1961  Distingruished  voted  to  appropriate  a  minimum  ture  are  Columbia  Broadcasting  Enterprise,  Ala. 

s  Award  for  outstanding  of  $10,000  to  apply  toward  the  System,  Associated  Rediffusion  The  Enterprise  Ledger,  for- 
ing  of  New  Mexico  agn*i-  cost  of  sending  undergraduate  of  England,  and  the  govern-  merly  owned  by  Southern  News- 
j.  The  award  is  sponsored  chapter  delegates  to  the  na-  ment  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  papers,  Inc.,  Guntersville,  has 
New  Mexico  Farm  and  tional  convention  at  Tulsa,  Mr.  Thomson  recently  acquired  been  sold  to  the  Enterprise 
x;k  Bureau.  Mr.  Birch  Okla.,  next  year.  newspajjers  in  Trinidad,  an  Ledger  Inc.,  Manny  Segall, 

receive  a  hand-lettered  “This  unprecedented  move  island  with  a  population  of  president.  Mr.  Segfall  joined  the 

•  plaque.  follows  the  recommendation  of  826,000.  Ledger  in  1956  as  publisher. 
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ookmah}  lived  in  the  frozen  north 
Where  the  icy  williwaws  moan 
But  ook^  was  snug  in  his  warm  igloo 
Which  was  lined  with  fine  styrofoam 


WOULD  YOUR  PROOFREADERS  CATCH 

THESE  TYPOS? 


1  Ookmah—cap  O— Eskimo  proper  name 

2  Ook—also  cap  0— abbreviation  for  Ookmah 

3  Styrofoam— cap  S— registered  trademark  of  The  Dow 
Chemical  Company  for  its  expanded  polystyrene 

We  hope  so,  particularly  when  they  are  referring  to 
Styrofoam®.  The  name  is  not  a  generic  term,  but  a 
trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  And 
you’ll  help  us  protect  this  valuable  trademark  by 
just  making  certain  that  a  capital  “S”  is  used  when¬ 
ever  it  appears  in  print. 


Styrofoam  identifies  a  most  unusual  product— the 
expanded  polystyrene  which  Dow  manufactures  by  an 
exclusive  process.  This  rigid,  plastic  foam  material  is 
used  extensively  for  insulation  and  flotation  appli¬ 
cations— as  well  as  many  others. 

We  certainly  appreciate  having  you  mention  our 
product  by  name,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  always  distinguish  it  as  a  trademark  by 
using  a  capital  “S”.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
cooperation. 


Midland,  Michigan 


Printers’  Union  Qnits 
Portland  Strike  Aid 

Salem,  Ore. 

The  Salem  local  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Tyi)ographical  Union 
has  withdrawn  support  from  the 
Portland  newspaper  strike.  The 
local  voted  61  to  43  to  withdraw 
from  a  mutual  aid  pact  with 
other  locals  of  the  ITU  in  Ore¬ 
gon.  Under  that  agreement, 
members  of  the  local  have  been 
paying  one  percent  of  their  in¬ 
come  into  a  special  fund  to  bol¬ 
ster  strike  benefits  being  paid 
union  members 


Sam  Bloom  Cited 
For  School  Effort 


FAU.  on  SHELTER 


IteiSiwfcOhwfvpr 
I M  icwn 


(He  supervised  preparations  for  ^  typographical 

the  successful  integration  of  '+»  story  that  a  good  fal  out  shelter  could  be  bu.lt  tor  less  j^ied  by  the  two-year-old  strike 

Dallas  public  schools  in  Septem-  ^^0.  the  staff  of  the  FayeHev.lle  N  C  Obs^er  ^.It  one  ouh.de  Portland  Oregemian 

Blair  Justice,  reporter,  Fort  _  _  newspapers  have  continued  pub- 

Worth  Star-Telegram,  for  re-  ^  tt  ,  i  -m,  lication  with  non-union  person- 

porting  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  1 1  Students  Receive  of  Holyoke,  Mass., 

science  and  education.  Aid  for  Special  Studv  SstantLi^^"'^ The  Oregon  fund  brought  to 

Jack  B.  Krueger,  managing  ^  '  assistanisnip.  go  percent  of  scale  the  strike 

editor,  Dallas  Morning  News,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  William  Paisley,  who  also  did  benefits  paid  printers  on  strike, 

for  introducing  a  new  depth  and  Eleven  gfraduate  students  at  his  undergraduate  work  ' 
breadth  in  reporting  the  world  the  Syracuse  University  School  Syracuse,  holds  the  Office  of  In¬ 
scene  by  a  Dallas  newspaper.  of  Journalism  have  been  formation  Services  assistant- 

Hal  S.  Lewis,  managing  edi-  awarded  assistantships  for  this  ship, 

tor,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  for  school  year.  In  addition  to 

developing  a  new  format  to  taking  subjects  toward  an  ad- 

enhance  newspaper  appearance  vanced  degree,  the  students  will 

and  readability.  work  at  projects  designed  to 

Stuart  M.  McGregor,  editor,  better  equip  them  in  their  spe- 
Texas  Almanac,  retired.  cialized  fields. 

Lee  Narramore,  publisher.  Two  of  the  recipients — ^both 
Naples  Monitor,  for  a  dramatic  S.  I.  Newhouse  Assistantship 

new  typographical  approach  to  winners — are  in  the  new  Doctor 
small-town  newspapering.  of  Communications  program  in 

Doyle  Davis  Vinson,  news  edi-  the  Journalism  School.  They 

tor,  WBAP-TV,  for  pioneering  are: 

the  use  of  motion  picture  film  in  Mrs.  Sherilyn  C.  Bennion  of 
television  news  coverage.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  who 

•  studied  journalism  in  Germany 

Underwood  Heads  UPI  “ 

Bureau  in  Lansmg  the  University  of  Utah  and 

Chicago  ^  master’s  degree  from 

Arthur  D.  Underwood  has  Syracuse. 


at  The  international  union’s  strike 
benefits  are  40  percent  for  sin¬ 
gle  members  and  60  percent  of 
scale  for  married  members. 

The  Oregon  fund  was  set  up 
about  10  years  ago  during 
strikes  against  the  Roseburg 
News-Review  and  Klamath  Falls 
Herald  &  News.  Not  all  of  the 
ITU  locals  in  the  state  are  mem- 

...  .  .  „  ,  bers  of  the  pact. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Graves  Wiesch- 

hoff,  a  former  teacher  who  has  * 

been  associated  with  the  work  ^  i  o  ,  m 

of  the  United  Nations,  has  been 

appointed  director  of  the  New  In  Guild  Contests 

York  Herald  Tribune  Forum.  Paul 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribtine 
staffers  collected  18  first  place 
of  the  UN  Department  of  Poll-  ^^^^^ds  in  the  annual  Page  One 
Council  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Affairs  and  political  ^visor  on  Newspapers  Guild  of  the  Twin 
African  affaire  to  the  late  Secre-  cities.  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch 

ond  Pioneer  Press  took  10  firsts, 
skjold.  Dr.  Wieschhoff  ^ed  with  special  awards  were 

the  Secretary  General  m  the  j^^de.  One  went  to  Donald  J. 
plane  crash  near  Ndola,  North-  Pioneer  Press,  for  a  run- 

em  Rhodesia  Sept.  18.  ning  story  on  events  leading  up 

Succeeds  Mrs.  Waller  ^o  the  resignation  of  the  St  Paul 

police  chief,  and  another  to 
The  new  director  succeeds  Tribune  columnist  George  Grim 
Mrs.  Helen  Hiett  Waller,  direc-  for  a  series  about  life  in  the 
tor  of  the  Forum  from  1945  jungles  of  Peru  and  on  an  Arc- 
until  her  death  last  Aug.  23  of  tic  island, 
injuries  suffered  in  a  mountain 
climbing  accident  in  the  French  ; 


be  “The  World  We  CERTIFIED  CHECK  of  35  yoar,  of 
association  by  tha  Boston  Travelar 
irty  ^yen  boys  and  United  Pres,  International 

around  the  world  who  ^1,^  occasion  for  this  presenta- 

ipate,  will  arrive  in  Woodsun,  at  right, 

•y  the  latter  part  of  of  UPI  to  Homer  denies,  the  Trav¬ 
eler's  acting  managing  editor. 
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MAKING  NEWS! 

The  new  home  that 
Living  Insurance  built 

Soaring  42  'stones  to  the 
sky.  Equitable's  majestic ' 
new  home  otfice  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  security 
for  millions  of  people. 

Today,  as  for  more  than  a 
century,  Equitable  is  ready 
to  serve  the  insurance 
needs  of  America.. 


THE  EQUITABLE 

Life  AsHurance  Society  of  the  t’nited  St;»te*i 

Home  Office  1286  Avenue  -if  tne  Amet 
New  York  19  NY 
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IIIIIHIIIUlHllllllllllllllllllllllllliiyilllllimM^^  —Abigail  Van  Buren,  who 

-  writes  the  “Dear  Abby”  advio- 

ynOiCOtC  column  (McNaught  Syndicate) 

anfangtoo  was  named  national  chairman  ot 

^  J9g2  Easter  Seal  Campaign 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliy  by  the  National  Society  for  Crip¬ 

pled  Children  and  Adults,  which 
she  often  has  served  as  officer 
and  volunteer  leader.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  from  March  15 
through  Easter  Sunday,  April 
22.  The  columnist’s  two  books 
have  been  translated  into  Japa¬ 
nese,  Dutch,  Danish,  German 
and  Italian. 


— Columnist  Cleveland  Amory 
(Sun-Times  —  Daily  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Chicago)  had  the  pleas¬ 
ant  task  of  presenting  a  be¬ 
jewelled  gold  bracelet  to  Mar¬ 
jorie  Mills,  a  great-grandmother 
who  for  45  years  has  been 
household  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald-Traveler.  The 
bracelet  marked  Mrs.  Mills’  se¬ 
lection  as  “Dame  Boston.’’ 


—Walter  W.  and  Louise  Hub-  wir  RtMQtnUQa 

bard  returned  from  an  extensive  ■*  OlKlng  DUSltlVSS 

tour  of  eastern  Asia,  visiting  ^  .  yv  -  - 

Honolulu,  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Osaka,  \jiOlUtttIt  \.fUtpUt 
Hong  Kong,  Bangkok,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Johor  Baru  and  Wake  Is-  Hobart  Bowmen’s  “Talking 
land.  They  were  gathering  ma-  Business’’  column,  until  now  be- 
terial  for  three  travel  columns  ing  distributed  once  a  week  by 
distributed  by  the  Hubbard  North  American  Newspaper  Al- 
Newspaper  &  Magazine  Syndi-  liance,  begins  a  twice-a-week 
cate  (3701  Connecticut  Ave.,  schedule. 

N.  W.,  Suite  508,  Washington  Mr.  Rowren,  business  trends 
8,  D.  C.).  Two  of  the  columns  editor  of  New'sweek  magazine, 
appear  weekly  in  the  Washing-  writes  his  column  for  NANA 

with  a  Washington  instead  of  a 
Wall  Street  viewpoint.  He  cov¬ 
ers  the  nation’s  economy,  con¬ 
sumer  interests,  and  government 
business  policy. 

This  year,  Mr.  Rowen  won 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  National 
Magazine  Reporting  Award  for 
a  story  that  appeared  in  the 
September,  1960,  Harper’s  on 
the  then-little-known  business 
advisory  council. 

NANA  is  distributing  Row- 
en’s  column  for  week-end  and 
mid-week  release  dates. 


Women  are  exciting! 


— Mrs.  Enid  A.  Haupt,  writer 
of  the  Hall  Syndicate  column, 

“Young  Living”  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  Seventeen  Maga¬ 
zine,  was  prevented  by  a  sudden 
slight  illness  from  speaking  to 
400  student  editors  at  the  annual 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  High 
School  Editors  Press  Confer¬ 
ence.  She  had  planned  to  stress 
the  value  of  specialization.  Her 
prepared  text  asserted  in  part: 

“There  is  an  editorial  niche  for 
the  expert.  The  Home  Economics 
Department  may  be  as  good  a  Cartoonist  Dies 
training  place  as  the  School  of 
Journalism.  There  is  a  quality 
about  people  in  journalism  which 
is  admirable  and  rare.  They  are 
not  petty.  Their  regard  goes  to 
the  most  competent.  And  jour¬ 
nalism  being  what  it  is,  there 
never  is  any  doubt  to  whom 
credit  is  due.”  Mrs.  Haupt  had 
planned  to  recall  three  basic 
points  made  by  Helen  Rowland, 
one  of  the  first  newspaper  col¬ 
umnists,  to  the  beginners  in 
journalism:  “Get  a  typewriter. 

Get  a  copy  of  Roget’s  Thesau¬ 
rus.  Get  a  specialty.” 


a  ringside  seat — and  now  has  maximum  scope  tor  her 
talents  as  the  writer  of  the  growing  column  “Women  Now.”  ^ 

Her  own  track  record  is  full  of  nuggets,  and  of  experience 
which  pays  off.  She  set  the  pace  on  her  first  joh  at  the  | 
El  Dorado,  Arkansas,  Daily  News — where  she  covered 
police  court,  crime  news,  and  oil  field  scandals,  and  sold  ! 
display  advertising  on  the  side.  In  a  vigorous  career,  she  | 
graduated  to  the  metropolitan  stint  in  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  and  New  York  .  .  .  also  published  her  own  paper  .  .  . 
contributed  to  national  magazines,  co-authored  a  number 
of  books,  and  wrote  “The  Trouble  with  Women  is  Men,” 
published  in  1961. 

“Women  Now”  is  a  short,  sharp  column,  about  500  words, 
five  times  a  week.  It  touches  such  topics  as  great  women 
rulers  who  found  petticoats  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance, 
how  to  feel  the  call  of  the  wild  in  a  leopard  skin  coat,  the 
current  trend  in  brides,  with  age  18  the  most  popular 
marrying  time  .  .  .  and  just  about  everything 
else  women  want  to  read! 

If  you’d  like  to  see  a  column  which  will  make  women  put 
down  their  frozen  food  to  read  .  .  .  turn  off  the  TV  for 
something  more  interesting  .  .  .  and  provide  a  focal  point 
for  their  eyes  between  baby’s  bath  and  their  husband’s 
cocktail — write  for  specimen  proofs  of  “Women  Now!”  Or 
for  faster  action,  wire  or  phone  (collect)  today! 

Chicago  Trihune~New  York  News 
9gnu§cai,e9  mnc»  rower,  cw*?*®© 


CHURCHIIX’S  ERA 

“Churchill:  A  Man  and  An 
Era,”  an  illustrated  story  strip 
highlighting  the  life  of  Winston 
— The  Toronto  Telegram  News  Churchill  will  be  re-issued  by 
Service  has  acquired  Canadian  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa- 
rights  to  the  column,  “Holly-  tion  to  Full  Service  clients, 
wood  Beauty,”  by  Lydia  Lane,  The  18  four-column  releases 
which  is  distributed  in  the  U.  S.  may  be  tied  in  with  Churchill’s 
by  the  Times-Mirror  Syndicate,  87th  birthday  on  Nov.  30  or 
Los  Angeles.  The  column  con-  held  for  future  news  breaks, 
sists  of  interviews  with  famous  Written  by  Ward  Cannel  and 
Hollywood  stars  with  their  tips  illustrated  by  Ralph  Lane,  “A 
on  make-up,  styles  and  hair-dos  Man  and  an  Era”  has  been 
along  with  pictures  of  the  stars,  brought  up  to  date  and  re- 
Each  column  offers  10c  leaflets  printed  at  the  request  of  many 
to  readers  as  a  service.  editors. 
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ly  of  Indianapolis,  now  of  Mi¬ 
ami. 

The  Debbie  Drake  show 
achieved  national  telecasting:  in 
the  Fall  of  1960  and  now  ap¬ 
pears  on  74  stations.  Time  mag¬ 
azine  this  year  described  how 
women  “puff  along  with  Deb¬ 
bie”  while  men  “watch  Debbie 
with  the  concentration  she  de¬ 
serves.”  Parade  magazine  re¬ 
ported  :  “When  Debbie  Drake 
does  a  knee-bend  or  draws  a 
deep  breath,  housewives  in  50 
cities  drop  their  dishcloths  and 
do  likewise.” 

Big  Mail 

M  iss  Drake  receives  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  each  week  from 
women  all  over  the  country. 
Most  of  the  mail  is  from  young 
housewives.  But  there  is  real 
truth  in  this  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  headline: 
“Strong  Men  Swayed  By  Deb¬ 
bie’s  TV  Show.” 

The  Debbie  Drake  column,  at 
the  start,  will  concentrate  ex¬ 
clusively  on  Debbie’s  exercises, 
the  means  by  which  she  achieved 
her  own  38  >/2 -22-36  dimensions. 
In  the  months  to  come,  however, 
the  column  probably  will  include 
diet  tips,  proper  breathing  meth¬ 
ods,  guides  to  good  grooming. 

Some  of  the  latter  material 
may  be  found  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  book  with  the  lyrical-long 
title,  “Debbie  Drake’s  Easy  Way 
to  a  Perfect  Figure  and  Glow¬ 
ing  Health,  by  Debbie  Drake” 
(Prentice-Hall). 

Hidden  Beauty 

“Every  woman  is  beautiful 
underneath,”  said  Miss  Drake 
with  warm  and  persuasive  con¬ 
viction.  “They  can  bring  loveli- 

_  ness  into  their  feelings  and  their 

Corpus  fibres  simply  by  engaging  in 
skinny  easy  and  enjoyable  exercises 
again  that  are  carefully  chosen  and 
I  (when  performed  for  definite  pur- 


WASHINGTON 

COLUMNIST! 


Debbie  Drake  Shows 
Beauty  By  Exercise 


By  Ray  Erwin 


“America  the  Beautiful”  can 
I)e  populated  by  beautiful 
(healthy,  happy,  strong)  Ameri- 
cans  through  exercise. 

That’s  the  timely  and  timeless 
theme  and  thesis  of  an  attrac- 
live  new  newspaper  feature  that 
will  burst  into  publication  with 
the  arrival  of  the  coming  New 

The  columnist-teacher-illus- 
trator:  Debbie  Drake. 

The  distributor:  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

The  release:  Three  columns  a 
week,  beginning  Jan.  8.  yjjm 

The  format:  Two-column  *  jy 

short  box,  illustrated  with  a  ■  j 

photograph  of  Miss  Drake  pos-  ^  ! 

ing  in  the  exercise  prescribed 
and  described,  in  mat  or  glossy 

print.  ; 

leading  ‘Figure’  ;  i 

With  some  justification,  the  •  ; 

syndicate  is  billing  Miss  Drake  ^  ^  ^ 

as  the  “most  gorgeous  calis-  t* 

thenics  teacher  in  the  country”  w, 

and  as  a  “lovely  young  woman 
destined  to  be  the  leading  ‘fig- 
ure’  in  newspaper  syndication.” 

Her  vigorous  motto:  “To  Make 
America  the  Beautiful  —  Ex- 
ercise!”  ^B 

Admittedly,  Americans  are 
physically  out  of  shape  and  Drake 

suffer  from  physical  inaction. 

Both  military  recruitment  and  ness  of  her  own  exercise  system, 
health  surveys  reveal  an  ap-  Debbie  Di 
palling  lag  behind  many  other  Bellah  30 
countries  in  physical  fitness.  Christi,  T( 

Not  only  looks,  but  health,  hap-  Texas  te 
piness  and  productivity  and  ef-  after  the  1 
ficiency  in  work  suffer.  Debbie  wa 


Me  s  been  covering  the 
complex  Washington  scene 
for  more  than  34  years  . . . 
as  an  A.P.  Bureau  staffer, 
as  chief  Congressional  cor¬ 
respondent  of  The  New 
York  Times,  and  since  1958 
as  national  affairs  column¬ 
ist  for  more  than  130 
papers. 


He  knows  where  to  get 
the  important  news,  and 
how  to  clarify  its  signifi¬ 
cance  for  his  readers. 


He  is  the  author  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  biog¬ 
raphy,  "The  Taft  Story," 
and  of  the  just-published 
book,  "Majesty  and  Mis¬ 
chief:  A  mixed  tribute  to 
F.D.R." 


WRITE  FOR  CURRENT  SAMPLES  OF  HIS 
THREE  A-WEEK  COLUMN  NOWI 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42*STREET,  NEW  YOXK  V.  MY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Flying  School  Finds 
Few  Press  Photogs 


By  Bob  Warner 

Judging  by  the  makeup  of  the 
audiences  which  attended  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association’s  Fourth  Annual 
Cross  Country  Photojournalism 
Seminar,  photojournalism  has  a 
long  road  to  travel  before  it 
comes  of  age  in  newspaper  of¬ 
fices. 

During  a  10-day  period  be¬ 
ginning  Nov.  4,  a  faculty  of 
experts  from  the  photography 
field,  plane-hopped  to  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta  and 
Columbus.  Particularly  aiming 
the  meat  of  their  1961  educa¬ 
tional  effort  at  the  people  most 
responsible  for  the  use  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  newspapers,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  served  up  a  diversified 
group  of  lecturers  who  pin¬ 
pointed  every  step  in  the  way  of 
good  photojournalism  from  the 
opening  of  a  camera  shutter 
through  the  darkroom,  picture 
editing  and  printing. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  talent 
and  what  they  offered  newspa¬ 
pers: 

William  B.  Stapleton,  direc¬ 
tor  of  graphic  arts  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  described 
what  a  metropolitan  daily  is  do¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  using  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  cameras  and  com¬ 
plicated  lighting  techniques  to 
obtain  big  “production”  picture 
coverage  of  parades,  sports 
events,  missile  firings  and  other 
events.  Mr.  Stapleton  is  a  for¬ 
mer  picture  editor  of  Collier’s. 

Picture  Editing 

Techniques  of  picture  editing 
were  covered  in  a  slide  lecture 
by  James  M.  Godbold,  director 
of  photography  for  National 
Geographic  Magazine.  Mr.  God- 
bold  has  been  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  McComb  (Miss.) 
Enterprise  Journal,  director  of 
photography  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  an  industrial 
photographer  and  technical  su¬ 
pervisor  for  Flair  magazine. 

John  G.  Morris,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Magnum,  Inc.,  described 
the  criticism  of  press  photogra¬ 
phy  in  books  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  He  asserted  that  “there 
are  too  many  photographers 
who  take  pictures  for  kicks  and 
too  many  editors  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  run  them.  .  .  .  We  (pho¬ 
tographers)  have  great  privi¬ 
leges  and  we  are  trying  to  ex¬ 
tend  them  but  we  have  to  take 
our  responsibilities  seriously, 
too.  I’m  not  sure  that  photogra¬ 


phers  always  understand  this. 

.  .  .  They  seek  the  artful  pic¬ 
ture  more  than  the  artful 
thought.”  This  criticism  comes 
from  a  man  who  is  head  of  one 
of  the  major  news  picture  agen¬ 
cies,  which,  in  the  past  six 
months  has  picked  up  enough 
newspaper  subscribers  to  be 
reaching  some  8  million  readere. 

Methods  of  analyzing  picture 
assignments  were  covered  by 
Joseph  Costa,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  William  J.  Sumits, 
chief  of  Life  magazine’s  photo 
lab,  described  his  magazine’s 
experiences  in  pooling  news  pic¬ 
tures  of  manned  missile  firings 
at  Cape  Canaveral. 

Why  He  Quit 

Bill  Diehl  Jr.,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  offered  an  emo¬ 
tion-packed  lecture,  (he  called 
it  a  diatribe),  in  which  he  told 
why  he  quit  both  writing  and 
newspapers  to  become  a  free¬ 
lance  photographer.  He  scored 
newspapers  for  showing  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  imagination  in 
photo  coverage  and  for  leaving 
picture  controls  in  the  hands 
of  word  men. 

“I  once  heard  a  newspaper 
editor  ask  a  photographer  to  go 
out  and  line  up  six  men  for  a 
shot,  making  sure  that  John 
Brown  was  in  the  middle.  I 
still  can’t  figure  out  how  you 
can  get  a  man  in  the  middle  of 
six  people,  but  that’s  word  men 
for  you,”  Mr.  Diehl  said.  To¬ 
day  he  heads  up  a  professional 
processing  laboratory  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  his  free-lance  photo¬ 
graphic  work  appears  in  many 
magazines.  He  advised  the  audi¬ 
ence:  “Today  I  sell  myself  as 
a  package  —  camera,  hand,  eye 
and  mind  —  not  just  one  part 
of  it.” 

There  were  lectures  covering 
the  basics  of  photography,  tech¬ 
niques  of  printing,  changes  in 
news  photography,  techniques 
of  developing  and  determining 
exposure  and  a  profile  on  the 
TV  cameraman. 

‘Outsiders’  Fill  the  Hall 

The  faculty  addressed  a  rec¬ 
ord  audience  of  540  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  the  attendance  for  all 
four  cities  was  a  gratifying 
1300.  But  breaking  down  attend¬ 
ance  statistics  proved  a  dis¬ 
maying  experience  for  seminar 
directors  who  had  made  news¬ 


paper  photographers  and  edi-  photojournalism.  To  a  large  de- 
tors  their  chief  educational  tar-  gree,  editorial  management  is 
gets.  In  each  city  about  half  of  also  the  deciding  factor  in 
the  audience,  or  more,  were  in-  whether  or  not  photographers 
formation  personnel  and  pho-  will  be  given  time  off  and  ex- 
tographers  of  the  armed  forces,  pense  money  to  attend  such 
This  group  attends  the  seminar  seminars.  'That  newspaper  cam- 
without  charge  through  an  ar-  eramen  themselves  are  inter- 
rangement  made  several  years  ested  in  attending  is  proved  by 
ago  between  the  NPPA  and  the  fact  that  among  those  who 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  The  Air  showed  up,  there  were  the  usual 
Force  flies  the  seminar  to  cities  number  who  had  travelled  sev- 
of  the  association’s  choice.  eral  hundred  miles  to  take  in 

the  seminar  on  their  own  time 
Other  Groups  personal  expense. 

Industrial  photographers  and  Oiliques 

teachers  and  students  of  photo¬ 
journalism,  made  up  the  next  A  few  photographers  brought 
two  main  groups.  A  mere  scat-  to  the  seminar  portfolios  or 
tering  of  photographers  and  edi-  presentation  albums  of  their 
tors  came  from  newspapers,  work.  They  sought  out  the  ex- 
This  seminar  drew  from  all  four  perts  and  asked  for  critiques 
cities  one  picture  editor,  fewer  of  their  pictures  and  essays, 
than  half-a-dozen  managing.  Faculty  members  who  partici- 
city,  executive  or  other  editors,  pated  in  these  critiques  pulled 
fewer  than  200  press  photogra-  no  punches  and  discourse  at 
phers  and  no  newspaper  lab  length  on  just  how  bad  most 
men.  of  these  news  pictures  were. 

Notable  exceptions  were  Paul  Photographers  were  delighted 
Miner,  managing  editor  of  the  most  pungent 

Kansas  City  Star,  who  made  a  criticisms.  This  is  what  they 
welcoming  address,  and  Alex  thirsting  for:  analysis  of 

Joiner,  picture  editor  of  the  At-  t^eir  work  by  people  who  r^lly 
lanta  Constitution.  know  how  to  read  their  pictures 

^  ,.  and  who  can  advise  them  how 

The  Constitution  ran  an  edi-  improve  their  ability  to  tell 
tonal  the  day  the  faculty  ar-  ^  ^ 

rived,  and  called  the  seminar  , 

“another  example  of  how  pho-  ,  Photographers  ^ 

tographers  try  to  improve  their  tributed  much  of  the  blame  for 
techniques  to  bring  better  pic-  pwr  quality  of  their  photo 
ture  coverage  of  human  events  reporting  to  the  city  editors, 
to  the  public.”  On  the  same  day  managing  editors  and  picture 
the  Journal  published  a  full  editors  who  select  photos  for 
page  picture  story  headlined:  publication  and  who  in  many 
“Prismatic  Goodies  at  Lens-  ‘"^ist  on  requinng  that 

men’s  Meet.”  photographers  take  what  they 

know  to  be  cliche  pictures. 

Story  About  Exhibits  Faculty  members,  however, 

^  j  were  rarely  sympathetic.  They 

-The  story  described  the  manu-  ^he  photogra- 

facturera  cameras  and  equi^  jo  much  to  improve 

ment  exhibit  which  preceded  the  ^  working 

seminar.  One  of  the  newspapers  conditions.  If  a  photographer’s 
also  ran  an  advance  notice  re-  biis^ed  work  was  bad,  they 
porting  that  Jim  Godbold  was  ^  ^  ^bat  he  had  ac- 

a  featu^  speaker  on  the  pro-  complished  in  his  spare  time, 
gram.  The  picture  oyer  the  story  ^^en  a  photographer  said  he 
was  of  John  Moms.  The  next  ^ept  so  busy  he  could  not 

day,  after  the  short  course  ^nd  time  to  produce  better  work 
ended,  another  Atlanta  paper  own,  the  expert  usually 

report^  that  Don  Heilemann  ^ack  that  this  was  non- 

chief  photopapher  of  WITI-TV  With  thought  and  organi- 

in  Milwaukee,  had  made  the  nation  of  his  time,  an  above¬ 
point  during  tos  lecture  that  average  photographer  will  man- 
newspapers  and  television  were  to  improve  himself  by  carry- 
not  in  competition  with  one  an-  self-assigned  projects, 

other.  Heilemann  had  canceled  many  photographers,  the 

out  of  the  propam  before  it  experts  said,  use  admittedly  poor 
^k  to  the  air.  He  was  replaced  photo  departments  and  an  un- 

sympathetic  editorial  manage- 
WGN-TV  Chicago,  who  denied  ^lent  to  cover  up  their  own  lazi- 
discussing  newspaper-television  ^ess  and  lack  of  initiative, 
competition  in  the  Atlanta  lec-  , 

ture  or  in  any  other  city  the  ^  photographer  said  he 

seminar  visited.  h^  taken  excellent  pictu^ 

,  ,  ,  which  are  consistently  ignored 

Altogether,  the  low  newspa-  ^y  picture  editors  and  that  he 
per  attendance  was  not  one  to  jg  forced  to  produce  meaning- 
inspire  in  press  photographers  j^gg  photos,  the  experts  often- 
a  sense  of  any  g^t  interest  from  a  photographer 

being  shown  by  their  editorial 

colleagues  in  the  real  art  of  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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FIRST  IN  WORLD-WIDE  PASSENGER  EXPERIENCE 

The  time:  February  8,  1919.  The  place:  Le  Bourget  Airport,  Paris.  The  plane:  a  Farman  “Goliath.”  The  event:  the 
first  scheduled  international  passenger  flight  in  history!  And  when  the  “Goliath”  touched  down  in  London  after  a 
two-and-one-half-hour  flight,  the  company  to  be  known  as  Air  France  had  pioneered  a  new  concept  in  transporta¬ 
tion.  A  concept  that  led  Air  France  to  similar  “firsts”  in  Africa  and  South  America...  and  ultimately  made  it  the 
world’s  largest  airline.  Since  1919,  fantastic  changes  have  taken  place  in  every  aspect  of  air  travel.  Swift  Air 
France  jets  speed  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world.  Passengers  relax  in  luxury. .  .enjoy  gourmet  French  meals.  And 
they  enjoy  the  two  hallmarks  of  every  Air  France  flight:  experience  and  dependability.  Which  is  why  Air  France  is 
the  world’s  largest  airline,  with  a  42-year  record  of  flying  experience  and  service.  New  Booklet:  Write  Air 
France,  P.O.  Box  113,  New  York  10,  New  York,  for  a  52- page  h  h 

illustrated  booklet,  “Air  France,  World’s  Largest  Airline.”  I 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  AIRLINE/ PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PERSONNEL  READYTO  SERVE  YOU  IN  NEW  YORK.CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES,  MONTREAL.  MEXICO  CITY 
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Press  Photogs  NBC  Salutes  S"'is  Lords  Debate 

BBC— ‘Truly  and  BBC  has  18  correspondents  Press  Limits 

•  spread  around  the  globe  at 

an  admission  that  his  editor  T  j  J  strategic  news  centers.  T.^  a-mc 

requires  a  selection  of  prints  independeilt  “Our  news  and  current  affairs  ^  MliraerS 
on  a  Story,  not  contact  sheets.  I'  programs  have  made  a  lot  of 

hese  photographers  are,  in  ef-  National  Broadcasting  Com-  progress  lately  and  have  been  London 

tlfpv  pany  this  Week  Sponsored  a  pro-  considerably  extended,”  Mr.  The  Lord  Chancellor  agreed 

since  they  make  the  initial  se-  extolled  the  virtues  Greene  said.  “For  technical  that  most  people  derive  their 

iwtion  ot  prints.  If  they  in-  non-commercial  television,  excellence  as  well  as  for  freedom  knowledge  of  murder  from  the 
elude  in  tlicir  selection  cliche  The  audience  consisted  of  about  of  discussion  and  comment  on  press  but  he  stated  firmly  that 
shots  and  other  pictures  which  200  selected  leaders  of  the  U.S.  the  most  ticklish  social  and  he  wasn’t  inclined  to  recommend 
simply  have  nothing  to  do  with  hroadcasting  business  and  mem-  political  questions,  I  do  not  think  any  restraints  on  freedom  of  the 
the  story,  they  must  bear  much  ^  comparison  newspapers  to  print  stories  of 

of  the  responsibility  for  poor  NBC’s  salute  to  BBC  the  best  you  have  to  offer.”  crime. 

pho^to_  coverage.  Ttos  was  NBC  s  salute  to  B^  itemized  .some  of  The  Lord  Chancellor  made 


an  admission  that  his  editor 
requires  a  selection  of  prints 
on  a  story,  not  contact  sheets. 
These  photogrraphers  are,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  their  owm  picture  editors, 
since  they  make  the  initial  se¬ 
lection  of  prints.  If  they  in¬ 
clude  in  their  selection  cliche 


NBC  Salutes 
BBC— ‘Truly 
Independent’ 

National  Broadcasting  Com- 


Lords  Debate 
Press  Limits 
In  Murders 

London 

The  Lord  Chancellor  agreed 


the  story,  they  must  bear  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  poor 
photo  coverage.  This  was  NBC  s 

This  is  the  sort  of  education  British  Broadcasting  Com- 


the  fiying  faculty  brought  to  P^^'V  latter  s  25th 


BBC’s  popular  programs  in  the  known  “the  bent  of  his  mind” 
field  of  entertainment  to  deny  at  the  moment  and  closed  off 


-  - j  - nnniv*»r<!nrv  of  tolpvi<5inn  <5prvicp  neiu  oi  enienainmeni  to  aeny  o'- 

four  cities  across  the  country,  anniversary  of  television  sei^  ice.  that  it  presents  only  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 


Considering  the  content  of  the  “We  are  the  most  truly  high-brow  fare 

program  and  the  association’s  independent  broadcasting  organ-  ’ 
aim,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  ization  in  the  world.  Our  inde- 


just  why  newspapers  showed  pendence  rests  on  a  solid 
such  a  studied  lack  of  interest,  financial  rock,”  said  H.  Carleton 


Attentive  to  Minorities 


last  week  on  a  proposal  that  the 
Homicide  Act  be  amended  to 
stop  newspapers  from  publish- 


This  w’all  of  indifference  is 


pendence  rests  on  a  solid  ing  lurid  details  of  murders, 

financial  rock,”  said  H.  Carleton  .  ^ur  concept  of  broadcast-  Discussion  centered  around 
Orppne  director  e^eneral  of  mg,”  he  declared,  “aims  to  serve  iJiscussion  cemerM  around 
.u!  the  niihlic  in  all  moods.  We  the  report  of  the  Home  Office 


FOUR-n.ME  WINNER 
Rich  Clarkson,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal,  was  named  sweep- 


iiiuiiicrciice  is  . - -  .  7,  ,  iUp  rtuhiip  In  q11  moods  Wp  me  repoiT  OI  tne  nome  umce 

Wbu,rTErrt  W  mlnoritTr^aie  a.  Re^airh  Unit  entilW  "Mur- 

all  over  the  country  and  driv-  tribute  ot  Ko^rt  w.  barnott,  ...  maiorities  “It  which  made  it  clear  that 

mg  many  of  them  into  other  ^luttord  David^W  SaS  "^^y  be  better  to  give  intense  whether  hanging  was  retai^ 

,  *  ,  as  thf  ‘^^ian  of  AmeTc:^  pleasure  to  a  ^all  number  of  "^J^JgtCouldTf^e 

*  •  hrondcnstinir  ”  people  than  mild  pleasure  to  a  capiiai  muroers  wouia  oe  ine 

FOUR-n.ME  WINNER  greater  number.”  s^e.  Lorf  sugg^t^ 

44  c„j  Tiiini.’  mi.  T.  .4-  1.  1  u  J  that  a  murderer  be  executed  by 

Rich  Clarkson,  chief  photog-  The  Bntish  people,  he  said,  ^^y 

rapher  for  the  Topeka  Capital-  Later  in  his  remarks  the  are  airaiting  the  report  ot  the  victim. 

Jou^al,  was  nam^  sweep-  Briton  looked  f^ard  to  the  g.J^luate’^tS’^sTi^^^^  This  was  a  fantastic  idea, 

^kes  winner  in  the  annual  whole  world  linked  by  television  ^^J  gf  the  otLrilTtwOTk  depend-  said  Lord  Chorley,  who  directed 
Missouri  -  Kansas  Associated  and  said:  It  would  be  a  sad  advertising  income  attention  to  the  section  of  the 

Press  Newsphoto  Contest.  It  is  thing  for  mankind  if  the  music  aaverois  g  .  pointed  out  that 

the  fourth  consecutive  year  he  of  the  spheres  turned  out  to  be  ^e  dms  a^^  C  gu 

has  won  the  top  award.  no  more  than  the  jangling  of  P  business-  Frank  "ally  mistreated  and  murdered 

lavoutT.,',""  '“L"  H  SuTmet  pSde„;  of  ™  i" 

layout  featuring  a  picture  of  During  his  talk  to  the  Wal-  United  Press  International;  “It  could  not  be  so,”  he  said, 
^aros  standing  on  ^ty  at  an  dorf-Astoria  luncheon  group,  Buren  H.  McCormack,  IFaH  “if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  of 
Aims  missile  site  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Greene,  a  brother  of  novelist  street  Journal,  president  of  newspapers  coming  out  with 

Aen  Winn  of  the  So/iwa  Jowr-  Graham  Greene,  sought  to  dis-  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  and  Charles  the  revolting  details  and  put- 
nal  swept  toe  news  class,  com-  pel  American  notions  that  BBC  p.  McCabe,  publisher  of  the  ting  into  the  minds  of  the 
mg  up  with  the  top  award  as  is  a  government-dominated  com-  Ncw  ForA-  Mirror  and  director  abnormal  the  evil  thoughts 
well  as  with  three  honorable  munications  medium.  It  just  isn’t  Hearst  broadcasting  proper-  which  led  to  other  small  girls 

so.  he  declared,  explaining  that  ^es.  being  maltreated  and  killed. 

werp-  "I®”'"®®  its  income  from  ,  He  hoped  some  way  would  be 

were.  News  —  Sidney  Gilbert,  license  fees  imposed  on  receivers,  r'— 1  tonnH  «rpt  a  cptisp  nf  His 

Kansas  City  Star;  and  sports  Although  BBC  is  a  public  cor-  ^l'****'"*®  ctoltoe  in  the  pre^  V^scouni 

—  Paul  Renshaw,  Kansas  City  poration  established  by  Parlia-  Work  for  Newspapers  Mersey  remarked  that  the 
■  ment  and  its  governors  are  j^g  ^ jjqeles  unsavory  details  of  divorce  cases 

•  .appointed  by  the  government  of  FiirVit  T.r»s  Anirpips  npws-  have  been  .sunnressed  bv  statute 


:s.  being  maltreated  and  killed. 

•  He  hoped  some  way  would  be 

Graduate  Students  found  to  get  a  sense  of  dis- 

^ork  for  Newsnaners  Viscount 

orK  tor  i'^iewspapers  Mersey  remarked  that  the 

Los  Angeles  unsavory  details  of  divorce  cases 
Eight  Los  Angeles  news-  have  been  suppressed  by  statute 


AP  Sends  Service  Ik®*  insist^  papermen  have  been  appointed  for  a  good  many  years  and 

^^enus  iservice  that  the  State  has  not  the  le^tu^ers  in  the  journalism  something  of  the  same  sort 

1 0  INl^ena  l>y  KacllO  slightest  degree  of  control  over  department  at  University  of  might  be  helpful  in  a  certain 

Over  a  newly  completed  West  JJeome^fs  sneilt^'^'^  California.  type  of  murder  case. 

African  network.  Associated  -J,  !  1.  .<  '^®®*'  K^’a^uate  students  Here  the  Lord  Chancellor 

Press  World  News  Service  is  j"  internship  program  under  gave  his  views.  He  was  quite 

now  going  via  radio  from  New  susceptibilities  of  the  lecturers  spend  two  days  prepared,  he  said,  to  consider 

York  to  radio  stations,  a  tele-  advertisers,  Mr.  working  in  editorial  positions  on  the  desirability  of  clamping 

vision  station  and  two  news-  added.  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  down  on  press  publication  in 

papers  in  Nigeria  (the  morning  Former  Newspapermen  Angeles  Examiner.  murder  cases  “but  one  has  the 

Post  of  Lagos  and  the  Sunday  At  the  Times,  students  are  inhibition  of  centuries  of  strug- 

Post).  Robert  Sarnoff  had  made  the  assigned  to  Chester  Hale,  city  gle  against  putting  any  limit  on 

Western  Nigeria  Radio  and  observation  that  BBC  and  NBC  editor;  Ted  We^ar,  Opinion  the  freedom  of  the  press.” 
Television  is  hooked  into  the  have  much  in  common  when  it  Section  editor;  Harry  Nelson,  • 

network  at  Ibandan.  The  AP  comes  to  being  primarily  inter-  medical  editor;  Dick  Turpin,  Parade  Promoter 
service  is  also  automatically  ested  in  disseminating  news.  "The  education  editor,  and  Lee  Basta- 

piped  from  Lagos  by  landline  president  of  NBC,  Robert  Kint-  jian,  reporter  in  the  Santa  Frank  Harrington  has  been 
into  upcountry  centers  by  very  ^'cr,  is  a  former  newspaperman  Monica  office.  named  promotion  director  of 

high  frequency  radio  circuits,  and  so  is  Mr.  Greene,  a  gradu-  Qn  the  Examiner,  students  Parade  Publications,  Inc.  He 
Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  ate  of  Oxford  who  oeoame  a  work  with  Fred  Kinne,  city  edi-  served  in  promotion  and  mer- 
manager  of  AP,  said  A P  news  foreign  correspondent  for  the  tor;  Sid  Bernstein,  city  hall  chandising  at  CoHter’s  until  1957 
is  now  distributed  in  more  than  London  Daily  Telegraph.  reporter,  and  Lloyd  Emmerson,  when  he  entered  the  real  estate 

80  countries.  Mr.  Greene  reported  that  BBC  who  covers  the  Hall  of  Justice,  business  in  Westchester. 
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Like  Their  Work 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

wTiting.  He  owns  a  car  in  the 
medium-price  class  and  a  home 
valued  at  from  $15,000  to  $25,- 
(•00.  He  has  a  high  rejfard  for 
liis  own  newspaper  and  the  job 
it’s  doinp:  in  keepinjf  readers 
abreast  of  domestic  and  world 
affairs.  He  thinks  his  paper  is 
fair  on  political  ccvera^e  most 
of  the  time  and  doesn’t  see  any 
evidence  of  news  beinj?  withheld 
l>ecause  it  hurts  advertisers. 
Only  ll9r  marked  “certainly 
true’’  on  the  last  question. 

Aside  from  his  own  paper  the 
average  editorial  worker  likes 
to  read  the  New  York  Times 
(mentioned  by  56%)  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
(159c).  A  total  of  205  papers 
(mostly  from  the  large  cities) 
received  votes  in  this  section  of 
the  questionnaire. 

Research  Needed 

The  APME  Journalism 
Research  Committee  in  its  report 
stated  that  a  surv’ey  of  a  group 
of  editors,  pinpointed  the  great¬ 
est  research  needed  today  as  a 
“searching,  extensive  study  of 
reader  interest  and  a  reassess¬ 
ment  of  our  definition  of  news.” 

Howard  Cleavinger  of  the 
Spokane  Chronicle  is  chairman 
of  the  research  committee. 

The  report  said  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  groundwork  for  a  coor¬ 
dinated  effort  with  journalism 
schools  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  to 
answer  the  question  of  what  has 
been  done,  what  is  being  done 
and  what  can  and  should  be 
done  in  journalism  research. 

Arville  Schaleben  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  a  member  of 
the  research  committee  and 
author  of  the  new  book,  “Your 
Future  in  Journalism,”  said: 
“There  is  a  crying  necessity  for 
a  condensation  and  a  clearing 
house  of  research  information 
to  make  it  readily  available  to 
journalists,  publishers  and  edu¬ 
cators.” 

‘Polished  Competence’ 

Leaders  of  Continuing  Studies 
of  APME  assessed  the  AP’s 
coverage  of  news  in  the  past 
year  as  “one  of  general  excel¬ 
lence,  of  concrete  balance  and 
polished  competence.” 

More  than  100  editors  across 
the  country  participated  in  the 
■Study  of  the  news  service’s 
report.  Five  of  the  committees 
were  directly  concerned  with 
AP’s  news  and  picture  report. 
Sam  Ragan  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer, 
was  general  chairman  and 
George  Beebe  of  the  Miami 


Herald  general  vicechairman  of 
the  Continuing  Study. 

In  an  introduction  to  the 
reports  of  committees,  Ragan  ' 
and  Beebe  said : 

“There  were,  of  course,  errors 
and  incidents  which  warranted 
and  received  criticism.  A  com¬ 
pletely  flawless  day  in  the 
reporting  and  editing  of  news 
may  never  be  achieved  by  a 
newspaper  or  The  Associated 
Press.  All  we  can  do  is  seek  the 
grail. 

“The  AP  deserves  commenda¬ 
tion  for  many  fine  performances 
of  news  coverage,  not  only  in 
the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  the  reports  but  in  the  swift¬ 
ness  of  their  transmission.  There 
should  be  commendation,  too, 
for  the  many  occasions  in  which 
the  AP  used  judicious  caution  in 
reporting  the  news.” 

• 

$27,500  Verdict 
Against  Reporter 

Seattle 

A  superior  court  jury  here 
has  awarded  two  brothers  a 
total  of  $27,500  in  libel  dam¬ 
ages  against  Emmett  Watson, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  writer. 

Michael  J.  and  Arthur  B. 
Mitchell  sought  damages  for  an 
article  the  newspaper  published 
in  1956.  They  claimed  it  put 
them  out  of  the  burglar  alarm 
business.  Their  action  against 
the  newspaper  and  the  Hearst 
Publishing  Co.  was  dismissed 
early  in  the  litigation. 

Superior  Judge  Donald  L. 
Gaines  ruled  in  the  trial  that 
since  Mr.  Watson  did  not  use 
the  reliability  of  his  source  of 
information  as  defense,  he  could 
not  be  forced  to  identify  the  in¬ 
formant. 

In  1959,  Superior  Judge  Mal¬ 
colm  Douglas  entered  a  $9,000 
default  judgment  against  Wat¬ 
son  but  it  was  set  aside  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court. 

The  high  court  upheld  Judge 
Douglas’  ruling  that  Watson 
was  in  contempt  for  refusing  to 
name  his  source  of  information. 
But  it  held  that  he  should  not 
have  punished  Watson  by  deny¬ 
ing  him  the  right  to  defend  him¬ 
self  against  the  libel  suit. 

• 

Sallade  Named  Aide 
On  Chester,  Pa.,  Daily 

Chester,  Pa. 
Thurman  W.  Sallade  has  been 
^  named  assistant  publisher  of  the 
1  Delaware  County  Daily  Times. 

He  was  formerly  general 
.  manager  of  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald  and  had  served 
^  in  various  newspaper  capacities 
,  in  Reading  and  Lebanon,  Pa.; 

I  Quincy,  Mass.;  and  St.  Paul, 
i  Minn. 


NBC  Praised 
Then  Rapped 
On  Poll  Error 

The  lustre  was  rubbed  off 
NBC’s  shining  example  of  elec¬ 
tion  coverage  in  New  York  City 
last  week  by  an  admitted  “tabu¬ 
lation  error”  of  about  50,000 
votes. 

While  acknowledging  the  com¬ 
pliments  that  had  been  paid  by 
newspaper  critics  and  others  to 
its  outstanding  news  perform¬ 
ance,  NBC  publicly  expressed 
chagrin  at  discovering  an  error 
which  attributed  more  votes  to 
Mayor  Wagner  than  he  had 
actually  received. 

All  during  the  night  of  elec¬ 
tion  returns  NBC’s  news  team, 
bolstered  by  several  hundred 
precinct  stringers,  was  far 
ahead  of  CBS  and  ABC  in  the 
vote  totals.  NBC  said  its  staff 
consisted  of  200  newsmen, 
accountants  and  typists.  Under¬ 
lying  the  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ment,  NBC  said,  was  a  year  of 
planning. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  ABC,  an  old  hand  at 
gathering  election  returns  when 
he  was  a  New  York  Times 
reporter,  pounced  on  NBC’s  per- 


giM!  WHEN  DIO 
YOU  Die  UP  THIS 
FINE  REPORT  ?' 


formance  saying  that  inaccurate 
reporting  could  discredit  the 
television  industry.  He  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
NBC  flashed  projected  figures. 

“Sour  grapes,”  retorted  NBC. 

Mr.  Hagerty  charged  that 
NBC’s  vote  error  was  greater 
than  50,000.  The  Associated 
Press,  which  tabulates  returns 
gathered  by  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  for  all  media,  gave  Wagner 
a  margin  of  397,980  votes  over 
his  Republican  opponent,  Louis 
Lefkowitz,  while  NBC’s  final 
margin  was  544,742  votes. 

An  AP  spokesman  said  two 
top-level  news  executives  had 
gone  into  a  post  mortem  huddle 
with  news  executives  of  all  of 
the  networks  and  local  news¬ 
papers  after  Election  Day.  He 
said  it  was  a  routine  and 
friendly  discussion  of  vote¬ 
gathering  experience. 

• 

Puzzle  Contest  Ends 

Houston 

The  Houston  Post  has  dropped 
its  Cash- Words  puzzle  contest. 
It  blamed  declining  interest.  The 
last  winner  was  John  W.  Towles, 
a  carpenter  who  netted  $3,200. 
Earlier  this  year  the  Chronicle 
dropped  its  crosswords  puzzle 
contest.  The  only  similar  con¬ 
test  still  sponsored  by  a 
Houston  newspaper  is  Prize- 
words,  appearing  weekly  in  the 
Press. 
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Hero  Medal  to  Rivero 
Protested,  Justified 


Awarding  of  this  year’s  Hero 
of  the  Free  Press  Medal  to  Jose 
I.  Rivero  of  Cuba  by  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  was 
protested  and  justified  in  the 
letters  column  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

Theodore  Draper,  author  of 
books  on  the  growth  of  commu¬ 
nism  in  Cuba,  charged  that  Mr. 
Rivero  was  undeserving  of  the 
honor  because  his  newspaper, 
Diario  de  la  Marina,  had  l)een 
the  organ  of  the  most  reaction¬ 
ary  circles  in  Cuba.  He  described 
it  as  “fanatically  illiberal”  and 
said  it  supported  the  Batista 
dictatorship,  never  protesting 
against  any  of  the  brutalities 
and  repressions  of  the  regime. 

When  Diario  was  published  in 
exile  in  Miami  Beach,  Mr. 
Draper  said,  it  grossly  abused 
the  hospitality  of  this  country. 
He  cited  as  an  example  an  arti¬ 
cle  which  denounced  the  “Left¬ 
ists  in  the  State  Department” 
as  betrayers  of  the  anti-Castro 
cause. 

‘Morbidly  Grolesqu**’ 

“There  is  something  morbidly 
grotesque  about  singling  out 
the  publisher  of  this  paper  as 
this  year’s  Hero  of  the  Free 
Press,”  Mr.  Draper  wrote  to 
the  Times.  “But  if  this  were  all, 
we  might  sigh  with  shame  and 
try  to  pass  it  off  as  a  ghastly 
mistake.  Unfortunately,  this  act 
is  symbolic  on  the  part  of  the 
foremost  powers  of  the  press  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
its  meaning  will  haunt  us  for 
months  and  years  to  come.  ,  .  . 

“The  Diario  de  la  Marina 
symbolizes  all  the  forces  in 
Cuban  life  which  never  had  any 
use  for  democracy  or  reform. 
It  is  hopelessly  associated  in 
the  minds  of  most  Cubans  with 
dictatorships  of  the  Right.” 

Reward  for  Courage 


rewards  newspaper  men  who  are 
conspicuous  in  defense  of  the 
right  of  freedom. 

.Shop  .Seized  for  Reds 

“For  this  reason  it  granted 
its  medal  correctly  and  oppor¬ 
tunely  to  Dr.  Rivero,  who  had 
stood  out  in  defense  of  freedom 
in  a  courageous  and  decided 
manner,  risking  his  life  and 
facing  such  a  certain  danger 
that  a  few  weeks  later  his  print 
shops  and  buildings  were  taken 
over  and  are  now  being  used  by 
the  newspaper  Hoy,  organ  of 
the  Communist  party  of  Cuba. 
Does  Mr.  Draper  perhaps  jus¬ 
tify  that  seizure  in  making  his 
attack  on  Dr.  Rivero? 

“Perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  discuss  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Draper  has  the  right  to  prohibit 
a  Cuban  journalist,  exiled  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  use  of 
the  right  to  express  his  opinion 
concerning  the  attitude  of  offi¬ 
cials  in  Washington  relative  to 
Cuban  affairs.  But  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  his  justifica¬ 
tion  for  his  position  that  in  the 
land  of  liberty  journalists 
should  be  prohibited  from  the 
use  of  that  liberty  which  they 
have  grasped,  precisely  because 
they  have  lost  it  in  their  own 
country  —  including  freedom  to 
discuss  matters  concerning  the 
land  of  their  birth.  It  would  be 
curious  that  such  journalists, 
lovers  of  liberty,  should  have  to 
abandon  the  land  of  liberty  in 
order  to  express  themselves 
freely. 

Defended  United  Slates 

“Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to 
add  that,  before  abandoning 
Cuba,  Dr.  Rivero  did  defend  the 
United  States,  its  people  and  its 
Government  from  attacks  made 
against  them  by  the  friends  of 
Castro,  and  that  he  did  it  with 


such  success  that  he  earned  the 
right  to  be  called  one  who  had 
‘sold  himself  to  Yankee  imperial¬ 
ism,’  etc.  It  is  really  curious  to 
see  how  North  American  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  journalists  allow 
themselves  to  be  confused  by  the 
agents  of  communism  in  such  a 
way  that  they  agree  with  the 
Communists  in  justifying  the 
action  of  Castro.  They  thus  find 
themselves  in  the  dangerous  and 
false  position  of  defending  those 
who  attack  them  while  attack¬ 
ing  those  who  defend  them.” 


A.  A.  Paddock,  74, 
Colorado  Publisher 

Boulder,  Colo. 

A.  A.  “Gov.”  Paddock,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boulder  Daily  Cam¬ 
era,  and  president  of  Boulder 
Publishing  Inc.,  died  on  Nov.  7. 

He  had  been  confined  to  his 
home  since  Aug.  24  when  he 
was  released  from  two  weeks 
of  hospitalization  for  a  blood 
clot  in  his  leg.  Mr.  Paddock  was 
74  on  Oct.  5. 

Grandfather’s  Helper 

He  began  his  career  as  a 
youngster,  folding  copies  of  the 
Tribune,  a  weekly  edition  of  the 
Daily  Camera,  for  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  late  Valentine 
Butsch.  From  June  of  1910  until 
his  death,  with  the  exception 
of  World  War  I,  he  was  with 
the  Camera  full-time,  serving 
as  reporter,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  city  editor,  then  managing 
editor  for  many  years.  He  be¬ 
came  editor  and  publisher  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  his  father. 
Col.  L.  C.  Paddock,  in  1940.  In 
1960  he  retired  as  editor  but 
continued  as  publisher. 

Mr.  Paddock  was  named  Colo¬ 
rado  Editor  of  the  Year  in  1954 
by  the  University  of  Colorado 
Journalism  School. 

Among  the  survivors  are  his 
wife,  the  former  Annie  Laurie 
Turner  Willett,  and  three  sons, 
William  L.,  a  Boulder  attorney; 
John  R.,  manager  of  the  Cam¬ 
era’s  commercial  department ; 
and  Laurence  T.,  editor  of  the 
Camera. 


Columbia  Spectator  Handetl  to  Students 


A  reply  came  from  Guillermo 
Martinez  Marquez,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Havana’s  El  Pais  who 
lives  in  New  York. 

“Apparently,”  he  wrote,  “Mr. 
Draper  does  not  know  that  the 
medal  was  not  granted  to  Diario 
de  la  Marina  because  of  its 
policy,  but  to  Dr.  Rivero  because 
of  his  courageous  attitude  face 
to  face  with  the  dictatorship  of 
Fidel  Castro. 

“There  is  no  need  to  say  that 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  does  not  intervene,  nor 
could  have  any  reason  to  inter¬ 
vene,  in  the  editorial  policy  of 
newspapers.  It  encourages  and 


The  Daily  Spectator,  campus 
newspaper,  will  become  an  inde¬ 
pendent  membership  corporation 
in  1962,  and  will  be  turned  over 
to  students  by  its  present  owner, 
Columbia  University,  it  was 
announced  this  week. 

The  move  is  designed  to  free 
the  newspaper  from  financial 
dependence  on  the  university. 
One  result  will  be  a  5c  price  for 
the  paper,  which  has  been 
distributed  free  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1877.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sold  next  year  on  a  $5-a- 


year  subscription  rate  to  cam¬ 
pus  residents. 

The  university  has  withdrawn 
a  $14,000  annual  subsidy  but 
will  continue  to  support  the 
paper  by  purchasing  advertising 
space  and  $5  annual  faculty 
subscriptions  until  the  student 
owners  build  advertising  and 
circulation  revenues. 

Allen  Young,  editor-in-chief, 
said  the  changeover  will  not 
affect  editorial  policy,  since  the 
paper  has  been  “free  from  uni¬ 
versity  censorship  since  the 
mid-1930’s.” 


Many  Awards 
Presented 
By  Silurians 

The  Society  of  the  Silurians, 
an  organization  of  veteran  New 
York  City  newspapermen,  at  its 
Fall  dinner  Nov.  13,  made  its 
annual  awards  to  New  York 
City  newspapermen  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  reporting,  cartooning 
and  photography. 

Recipients  of  the  awards, 
selected  from  134  entries,  were: 

Leonard  Buder,  New  York 
Times,  for  his  reports  on  scan¬ 
dals  concerning  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education. 

Michael  Mok,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  for 
stories  researched  during  eight 
days  while  he  pretended  to  be  a 
patient  in  a  mental  hospital. 

Robert  S.  Bird,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  for  first  going 
to  the  extermination  camps  in 
Germany  to  refresh  the  public 
mind  about  the  Nazi  horrors 
and  then  covering  the  Eichmann 
trial  in  Jerusalem.  (Mr.  Bird 
is  in  Europe  and  the  award  was 
accepted  by  his  son,  Robert  S. 
Bird  Jr.,  a  New  York  Post 
reporter). 

Warren  King,  New  York 
Daily  News,  for  a  cartoon  titled 
“At  the  Gate,”  .showing  the 
battle  between  the  Free  World 
and  Communism  at  the  Branden- 
berg  Gate. 

Arthur  McClure,  New  York 
Journal- American,  for  four  edi¬ 
torials  titled  “For  a  Better 
City,”  written  in  connection 
with  the  mayoral  campaign. 

Photo  Awards 

Marty  Hanley,  New  York 
Mirror,  for  a  spot  photo  of  a 
detective  saving  a  man  from 
jumping  to  death  from  the  roof 
of  a  building. 

Jim  Mooney,  New  York  Daily 
News,  for  a  feature  photo  taken 
behind  the  driver  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  going  75  miles  an  hour. 
The  man  was  holding  an  opened 
can  of  beer  in  his  right  hand. 
The  car  was  flying  past  a  50-mile 
speed  zone  sign  and  the  rear¬ 
view  mirror  showed  a  motor¬ 
cycle  policeman  coming  up. 

The  program  was  presided 
over  by  Hugh  Baillie,  former 
president  of  United  Press,  who 
is  president  of  the  Society  of  the 
Silurians.  Mr.  Baillie’s  father, 
the  late  David  Baillie,  was  one 
of  the  club’s  founders. 

The  Society  gave  a  silver 
bowl  to  Alden  D.  Stanton  for 
his  years  of  service  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  and  a  silver 
medal  to  William  J.  Brede  for 
his  years  of  service  as  editor  of 
the  Silurian  News. 
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Applaud  and  Boo 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

l>ublications  were  studied.  They 
were  Life,  Look,  Saturday  Eve- 


“This  advertiser  is  reachinjf 
for  limited  jjroups  of  the  people, 
those  who  can  afford  to  travel 
overseas,”  he  said.  “We  must 
select  media  that  primarily  reach 
this  upper-income  class,  rather 
than  the  mass.  We  just  cannot 


.same  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
same  in  the  evening,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  networks  will  give  you 
some  form  of  audited  viewing 
circulation.” 

Mr.  Herbert  said  the  maga¬ 
zine  business  was  suffering  from 


Scholarship  Lost, 
Governor  DiSalle 
Presents  New  One 


71  ing  Pont,  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
McCalls,  Good  Housekeeping, 
American  Home,  Better  Homes 
&  Gardens,  Everywoman's  Fam¬ 
ily  Circle,  Woman's  Day,  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly,  This  Week,  Parade 
and  Family  Weekly.  At  the  time 
of  the  breakdown  (April)  all 
jiublications  except  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  This  Week,  Parade  and 
Family  Weekly  offered  regional 
editions  in  some  form. 

.Supplement  .Splitu 

Parade  now  offers  what  it  calls 
a  “rolling  split.”  This  means  an 
advertiser  must  buy  the  total 
circulation  but  may  place  the 
ads  in  four  steps  within  12 
months.  This  Week  permits 
advertising  in  “waves”  for  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  products.  Thus, 
an  advertiser  can  use  the  eastern 
run  from  its  Hoboken  and  Balti¬ 
more  plants  at  one  time,  then  the 
Chicago  and  Memphis  plants  at 
another,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
plant  as  the  third  wave,  but 
must  contract  for  the  entire 
circulation. 

“The  Y&R  report  said  pre¬ 
miums  charged  for  copy  chang¬ 
ing  vary  extensively  and  usually 
according  to  the  number  of  splits 
involved.  Premiums  for  split- 
runs  generally  run  below  those 
charged  for  regional  editions. 

“Premiums  range  from  50% 
to  10%  for  standard  regional 
buys  to  as  much  as  70%  for 
tailor-made  state  and  local  pur¬ 
chases,”  the  report  stated. 

Grey  Advertising  Agency  Inc. 
has  written  to  publishers  trying 
to  get  them  to  agree  on  standard 
regions,  preferably  the  Nielsen 
market  areas.  Hal  Miller,  asso¬ 
ciate  media  director,  said  the 
agency  favors  regional  editions 
of  magazines. 

“Sales  fluctuate  from  area  to 
area  and  the  ability  to  pinpoint 
advertising  is  decidedly  helpful,” 
he  said. 

In  his  view  regional  editions 
would  increase  magazine  linage 
and  take  money  from  other 
media. 

Difference  Pointed  Out 

Media  directors  were  asked  if 
this  “flexibility”  was  not  the 
■same  sort  of  advantage  long 
offered  by  newspapers.  There 
was  agreement,  but  at  the  .same 
time  it  was  pointed  out,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Jones  of  JWT, 
that  there  is  “a  difference 
between  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  they  are 
not  interchangeable.”  As  an 
example  he  cited  the  case  of  a 
client,  the  United  States  Lines. 
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afford  the  cost  of  the  deep  pene¬ 
tration  of  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Jones  also  mentioned  the 
need  for  “excellent  reproduction 
of  color”  required  by  some 
advertisers  while  praising  the 
development  of  ROP  color  and 
Hi-Fi  preprint  color  offered  by 
newspapers,  as  well  as  the  color- 
gravure  in  supplements  distrib¬ 
uted  with  Sunday  papers. 

“We  think  Hi-Fi  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  medium,”  he  said,  “but  it 
is  expensive  and  an  advertiser 
must  have  a  special  reason  to 
use  it.  It  is  excellent  for  obtain¬ 
ing  immediate  consumer  aware¬ 
ness  of  a  new  product,  or  for 
coupon  advertising,  or  for  a 
once-a-year  or  seasonal  big 
push.” 

Mr.  Jones  has  estimated  that 
Hi-Fi  costs  between  $16  and  $17 
a  thousand,  including  space  and 
production  charges. 

Magazines  have  been  analyz¬ 
ing  their  audiences  in  terms  of 
“pass-along”  circulation.  Niel¬ 
sen  Media  Service,  which  made 
its  first  report  in  March,  allows 
inter-media  comparisons  in 
terms  of  people  reached. 

Nielsen  expects  eventually  to 
include  newspapers  in  this 
service. 

■See*  Cut  in  TV 

A  prediction  that  magazines 
will  cut  into  TV’s  advertising  in 
1962  was  made  by  John  R. 
Herbert,  president  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishers  Association, 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly. 

He  estimated  that  the  100 
leading  advertisers  were  now 
investing  from  50%  to  98.3%  of 
their  budgets  in  television.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Nielson 
Media  Service  is  currently  show¬ 
ing  that  “the  combination  of 
magazines  and  TV  is  preferable 
to  total  TV  or  excessive  TV.” 

“This  indeed  is  a  force  which 
properly  applied  will  enable  us 
to  get  an  increased  share  of  the 
TV  dollar,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Herbert  also  noted  that 
the  FCC  is  “preying  on  the 
networks.”  He  predicted  less  net¬ 
work  time  available,  increased 
network  responsibility  for  edi¬ 
torial  content,  increased  hours 
devoted  to  cultural  and  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  with  concomit¬ 
ant  smaller  audiences. 

“TV  is  becoming  somewhat 
arithmetical,”  he  said.  “It  is 
proceeding  toward  what  is  called 
the  ‘magazine  concept,’  which 
will  probably  result  in  your  buy¬ 
ing  one-minute  spots  in  the 
morning  magazine  network,  the 
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increased  costs  like  other  busi¬ 
nesses.  Profits  of  4.3%  on  gross 
income  in  1950  dwindled  to  1.7% 
in  1960,  he  said.  Circulation  in 
the  same  period  for  farm  and 
general  magazines  had  climbed 
from  145  million  to  187  million, 
and  ad  revenues  from  $450  mil¬ 
lion  to  $853  million.  He  said 
1961  will  be  the  second  best  year 
in  magazine  history  in  terms  of 
ad  revenue. 

“The  magazine  business  is  in 
good  shape  for  the  future  and 
not  in  too  bad  shape  right  now,” 
he  concluded. 

Advertiser’s  Criticism 

A  major  advertiser  made  some 
sharply  critical  remarks  about 
magazines  this  week  in  a  talk  to 
the  Washington  Advertising 
Club,  John  W.  Burgard,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  of  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.  (Vice¬ 
roy,  Kool,  Raleigh,  etc.),  said: 

“I  could  very  well  find  fault 
with  the  compulsive  drive  for 
higher  and  higher  circulation 
that  afflicts  some  in  this  field. 
If  carried  to  extremes,  this 
practice  can  only  increase  adver¬ 
tising  costs  without  a  commen¬ 
surate  increase  in  effectiveness. 
Then  they  can  only  suffer. 

“I  would  commend  to  maga¬ 
zine  editors  and  publishers  a 
little  more  soul-searching  and 
understanding  when  contem¬ 
plating  running  articles  about 
competing  segments  of  the 
advertising  business.  It  is  not 
very  convincing  or  logical  for 
one  of  the  leading  mass  maga¬ 
zines  to  carry  a  lead  article 

criticizing  over  -  commercializa¬ 
tion  in  television  and  in  the  same 
issue,  running  102  pages,  to 

carry  48%  pages  of  advertising. 
When  I  went  to  school,  48  to 
102  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  3  to  30 — which 
is  the  ratio  of  commercial  time 
in  a  half-hour  television  pro¬ 
gram.  The  advertiser  reading 
that  article  might  get  the  idea 
that  the  public  didn’t  object  to 
over-commercialization  in  maga¬ 
zines  because  they  were  not 

aware  of  the  ads.  That’s  an 

interesting  thought!” 


Derby  Aids  Charity 

Akron,  O. 

The  All-American  Soap  Box 
Derby,  held  on  Derby  Downs 
here  each  August,  this  year  pro¬ 
vided  a  check  for  $15,632.49  for 
the  Beacon  Journal  Charity 
Fund.  The  check  represents 
profits  from  the  race  after 
deduction  of  minimal  expenses. 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Gov.  Michael  V.  DiSalle  of 
Ohio,  calling  on  newspapers  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  a 
free  press,  presented  the  Ohio 
State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  with  a  $7,500  check  to 
establish  the  Michael  V.  DiSalle 
Scholarship  for  Responsible 
Journalism. 

800  Attend  Conference 

The  presentation  was  made  at 
a  luncheon  Nov.  11  concluding 
the  31st  annual  conference  of 
the  Journalism  Association  of 
Ohio  Schools.  More  than  800 
high  school  journalists  and  jour¬ 
nalism  advisers  attended  the 
conference. 

The  background  of  the  DiSalle 
scholarship  was  explained  by 
Myron  Belkind,  1961  graduate 
of  the  OSU  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  former  editor  of  the 
Ohio  State  Lantern,  student 
daily.  Now  attending  Columbia 
University  on  a  Hearst  journal¬ 
ism  scholarship,  Mr.  Belkind 
told  how  he  came  to  write  an 
editorial  for  the  Lantern  citing 
alleged  inaccuracies  in  state¬ 
ments  by  the  1960  Republican 
“Truth  Squad”  after  a  speech 
by  John  F.  Kennedy  in  Columbus 
during  the  campaign.  Later,  Mr. 
Belkind  said,  a  scholarship  in 
journalism  sponsored  by  a 
Republican  was  not  renewed. 
Gov.  DiSalle  then  initiated  a 
move  to  replace  the  lost  grant. 

Cites  Objectives 

Speaking  on  “True  Objectiv¬ 
ity  in  Journalism,”  the  Gover¬ 
nor  said  freedom  of  the  press 
is  essential  to  political  liberty, 
that  responsible  journalism  must 
remain  a  constant  objective  of 
democracy. 

Abuses  of  freedom  of  the 
press  cannot  be  corrected  by 
legislation,  but  instead  are  “more 
properly  the  concern  of  the  con¬ 
science  of  those  who  are  in  a 
position  of  authority  to  use  and 
to  guard  this  precious  freedom 
with  a  complete  realization  of  its 
potential,”  he  said. 

The  Governor  said  the  mighti¬ 
est  power  that  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  “of  a  selfish  and 
prreedy  newspaper  is  the  power 
to  suppress  the  expansion  of 
public  opinion.” 

Asserting  that  “violators  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,”  he  said  the  “exception” 
could  decide  the  course  of  a 
community,  a  state  or  even  a 
nation. 
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BBDO  Buys  Media 
In  Mathematical  Way 


A  mathematical  method  for 
selecting  media  for  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  was  introduced 
at  the  eastern  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  in  New  York 
this  week. 

Called  a  scientific  breakthrough 
by  Charles  H.  Brower,  president 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  the  agency  that 
pioneered  it,  the  “linear  pro¬ 
gramming  process”  uses  the 
$2,000,000  IBM  7090  computer 
of  C-E-I-R,  Inc.,  as  does  the 
recently  announced  Central 
Media  Bureau.  The  data  proc¬ 
essing  cost  is  low  enough  to  en¬ 
able  the  smallest  agency  to  use 
it,  Mr.  Brower  said. 

What  is  required  are  precise 
profiles  of  the  product  and  the 
market,  the  latter  defined  in  such 
terms  as  homes  by  county,  fam¬ 
ily  size,  income  and  age  of  house¬ 
hold,  the  people  the  advertiser 
wishes  to  reach.  Each  media 
audience  must  be  similarly  cate¬ 
gorized,  and  in  addition  the 
dollar  cost  of  time  or  space  for 
each  advertising  unit  must  be 
listed.  All  this  data,  as  exact  as 
possible,  is  then  translated  into 
mathematical  language  for  the 
computers. 

Dr.  Clark  Wilson,  BBDO  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  research, 
said  understanding  the  tech¬ 
niques  requires  a  bare  working 
knowledge  of  high  school  alge¬ 
bra.  He  said  “the  contribution 
we  have  made  is  that  of  trans¬ 
forming  the  media  man’s  usual 
processes  and  procedures  into 
mathematical  language.” 

Newspaper  Data  Lacking 

The  BBDO  effort  was  spear¬ 
headed  by  David  Learner  of 
BBDO  research  and  Milton 
Godfrey  of  CEIR.  Working  with 
them  were  Herbert  Maneloveg, 


vicepresident  and  media  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Ed  Papazian  of  the 
media  department,  and  also  Pro¬ 
fessors  W.  Cooper  of  Carnegie 
Tech  and  A.  Chames  of  North¬ 
western. 

Both  Mr.  Maneloveg  and  Mr. 
Learner  emphasized  that  man¬ 
agement  judgment  still  plays  an 
important  part  in  media  selec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Maneloveg  repeated 
what  he  has  said  many  times 
before  that  newspapers  do  not 
have  the  information  available 
on  their  audiences  as  do  the 
other  media. 

(The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  will  make  public  details 
of  a  newspaper  audience  study 
described  as  “most  comprehen¬ 
sive”  at  a  meeting  Nov.  29.  The 
study  was  one  of  two  financed 
by  the  Newsprint  Information 
Committee. ) 

The  agency  furnishes  C-E-I-R 
with  data  on  the  product, 
market  and  media  audience, 
weighted  with  the  judgment  of 
the  media  executives,  and  with 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  in¬ 
vested. 

“This  money  must  be  divided 
or  allocated  among  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  media,  which  we  call 
advertising  units,”  Mr.  Learner 
said.  “By  definition,  an  adver¬ 
tising  unit  is  any  space  or  time 
unit  that  should  be  considered 
as  potential  for  the  final  sched¬ 
ule.  We  want  to  determine  how 
many  of  these  ad  units  to  buy. 

“It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible 
to  have  many  alternative  space 
units  for  a  single  magazine  or 
newspaper.  Each  unit,  whether 
it  be  a  half-page,  black  and 
white,  or  a  full-page,  four-color 
bleed,  in  the  same  magazine  is 
considered  as  a  separate  ad 
unit. 

“As  a  result,  if  there  are  10 
newspapers  to  be  considered  for 
the  schedule,  and  a  400  or  800 
line  insertion  is  possible  for 
each,  then  a  total  of  20  news¬ 
paper  ad  units  would  result. 

Dependent  on  Strategy 

“Now  clearly  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  what  ad  units  to  consider 
must  be  dependent  upon  the 
marketing  strategy  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  for  which  the  media  schedule 
is  being  developed.  The  products’ 
marketing  strategy  must  be 
stated  in  precise  terms  of  the 
population  group  or  sub-groups 
toward  whom  the  advertising 
will  be  directed.  Such  categories 
as  sex,  age,  education,  county 
size,  regions,  income,  family  size 
are  appropriate.  With  this  mar¬ 
keting  profile  in  hand,  it  is 


only  a  step  to  translate  it  into 
the  number  of  households,  or 
better  yet,  the  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  each  of  the  categories. 

“In  addition  to  defining  the 
market,  the  profile  also  defines 
our  desired  audience.  Each 
advertising  unit  must  then  be 
analyzed  to  determine  the  size 
of  its  audience,  whether  indi¬ 
viduals  or  households  in  each  of 
the  profile  categories.” 

Mr.  Learner  said  the  “qualita¬ 
tive  value”  of  each  advertising 
unit  is  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  judgments  of  a  dozen 
experts,  comprising  media  plan¬ 
ners,  account  management  and 
the  client.  Each  person  is  asked 
to  evaluate  each  ad  unit  on  a  10 
point  scale  of  effectiveness. 

Departure  from  Reality 

“Computer  buying”  was 
attacked  by  William  E. 
Matthews,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  media  relations  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  He  spoke 
before  the  BBDO  presentation 
was  made. 

“Admittedly  to  counsel  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  an  act  of  persuasion  is  a 
considerable  responsibility,”  Mr. 
Matthews  said.  “It  requires 
honesty  and  as  much  applicable 
knowledge  as  can  be  asserted, 
but  it  demands  more  than  that. 
For  media  selection  is  a  response 
to  life;  it  is  not  an  engineering 
calculation.  The  moment  we  are 
able  to  put  it  all  on  punch  cards, 
the  moment  we  cast  our  lot  on  a 
tenth  of  a  percentage  point  or 
on  five  cents  of  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand,  the  moment  we  run  a 
linear  model  through  a  computer 
and  believe  we  have  the  final 
answer,  that  moment  we  have 
departed  from  reality.” 

Noting  it  was  possible  to 
“measure  certain  dimensions  and 
reduce  certain  values  to  arith¬ 
metic  indices,”  Mr.  Matthews 
added: 

“But  there  are  still  the  edi¬ 
tors,  the  writers,  the  artists; 
there  are  the  readers,  the 
viewers,  the  listeners;  there  are 
emotions,  ideas,  hopes  and 
desires.  And  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  commercial  reference  of 
Viennese  fatuities,  we  have  not 
yet  found  a  way  to  put  these 
into  Arabic  numericals.” 


Grocers’  Awards 

The  Life  Line  of  America 
Award  of  the  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  was  presented 
to  Miss  Isabel  DuBois,  home 
economics  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  at  the  GMA  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  this  week. 
In  the  broadcast  division,  the 
award  went  to  Mrs.  Eddie  M. 
Raymond,  WBRG,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 


32-Page  Limit 
For  National 
Observer 

Opening  a  driv’e  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  National  Observer 
this  week,  Dow  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany  offered  the  planned  Sun¬ 
day  paper  as  a  compact,  all-in- 
one-section,  32-i)age  up-to-the- 
minute  newspaper.  Advertising 
space  will  be  limited. 

“You  will  never  have  to  wade 
through  the  billowing  folds  of 
section  after  section  to  get  at 
what  you  want  to  read,”  said 
the  promotion  “announcement 
and  invitation.” 

Everything  Interesting 

“We  think  most  readers  will 
be  keenly  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  in  the  National  Observer 
—  not  just  a  bit  here  and  a  bit 
there,  as  sometimes  happens 
with  giant  newspapers,”  the  ad 
continued,  making  it  clear  that 
the  National  Observer  will  not 
be  a  Sunday  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  but  an  entirely 
different  publication  employing 
the  easily-readable,  understand¬ 
able,  usable  writing  styles  pio¬ 
neered  by  the  daily  business 
paper. 

The  National  Observer,  to  be 
printed  in  the  Washington 
plant  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  beginning  Feb.  4  —  later 
in  other  regional  plants  —  will 
feature  hot,  late  news,  timely 
pictures  and  picture-stories,  the 
announcement  stated.  Its  range 
of  news  will  be  from  “local  news 
of  national  interest”  to  news  of 
the  world,  plus  news  analysis, 
feature  news,  and  news  of  re¬ 
laxations  ( sports,  theater, 
movies,  books,  television-radio, 
health,  education,  home,  vaca¬ 
tions  and  travel). 

Off-beat,  amusing  stories  also 
are  promised,  along  with  car¬ 
toons,  puzzles  and  weather  a 
week  in  advance. 

It  is  planned  to  make  the  Na¬ 
tional  Observer  more  timely 
than  the  weekly  newsmag;azines. 

.4ds  Informational 

On  the  matter  of  advertising, 
the  announcement  said:  “A  rea¬ 
sonable  proportion  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Observer’s  space  will  be 
allocated  to  advertising,  not  only 
for  producing  re\’enue  but  also 
for  its  informational  value  to 
readers.” 

A  charter  subscription  price 
of  $9  a  year  ($1  less  than  the 
full  price)  was  offered.  The  pa¬ 
per  will  be  priced  at  25c  a  copy 
on  newsstands  and  through 
home  delivery  on  Sunday. 
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Reporters  Don’t  See  Poll  of  Washington  Newsmen 

Eye-to-Eye  on  Fol 


By  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 


Washington 

Having  presented  the  views 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  parties  on 
the  government  information  pic¬ 
ture,  E&P  now  reports  the  views 
of  those  most  directly  involved 
— the  Washington  newsmen. 

Disdaining  impassioned,  parti¬ 
san  loyalties  for  the  most  part, 
the  reporter  looks  to  those  as¬ 
pects  of  government  informa¬ 
tion  which  enhance  or  hamper 
his  pursuit  of  a  story.  His  preju¬ 
dice  is  apt  to  be  a  personal  one 
— whether  or  not  he  is  receiving 
due  consideration  in  a  particular 
area. 

His  look  at  the  larger  picture 
tends  to  be  more  dispassionate, 
marked  by  his  professional  pre¬ 
rogative  to  criticize. 

Never  Content 

Ed  Folliard,  Washington  Post, 
sums  up  his  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  reporter 
and  the  government  this  way: 

“News  reporters  have  never 
been  content  with  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  information  policy  under 
any  administration.  They  haven’t 
under  past  administrations. 
They’re  not  content  under  this 
one  and  they  won’t  be  under 
future  administrations.  There 
will  always  be  a  tug  of  war  be¬ 
tween  journalism  and  govern¬ 
ment — and  there  should  be.  I 
hope  I’ll  never  see  the  day  when 
reporters  are  satisfied  with  the 
government’s  handling  of  infor¬ 
mation.” 

A  small  poll  was  taken  among 
reporters — 15 — who  covered  the 
Washington  scene  in  both  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and 
at  present. 

In  the  opinion  of  another 
veteran  reporter: 

“It’s  just  a  lot  of  politics — the 
‘outs’  shouting  against  the  ‘ins.’ 

“The  President  will  not  have 
press  conferences  ever  for  your 
benefit — only  when  they’ll  help 
him. 

“Another  fallacy  is  that  things 
have  opened  up  for  reporters 
around  the  White  House. 
They’ve  opened  up  for  friends 
but  never  any  more  than  usual 
for’n^utrals  or  anti’s.  The  New 
York  Post  got  little  under  Ike 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  will  get 
little  under  Kennedy.  No  poli¬ 
tician  is  going  to  open  himself 
up  to  unfriendly  types. 

“But  there’s  no  more  favorit¬ 
ism  under  Salinger  than  there 
was  under  Hagerty.” 


A  Pentagon  reporter  for  a 
daily  generally  considered  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  Administration 
made  this  observation: 

Sick  of  Complaining 

“I’m  sick  of  all  this  talk 
about  how  hard  it  is  for  Wash¬ 
ington  reporters  to  get  the  news. 
A  good  one  will  go  out  and  get 
it  and  not  howl  to  Heaven  about 
how  hard  it  was. 

“The  other  crowd  had  reasons 
to  do  me  favors  but  didn’t.  I 
find  Art  Sylvester  much  more 
accessible  than  Murray  Snyder 
ever  was. 

“These  boys  (the  Democrats) 
are  pros.  When  they  can,  they 
try  to  help  their  friends  better 
and,  as  a  pro,  I  admire  that.’" 

One  almost  unanimous  criti¬ 
cism  by  the  reporters  questioned 
was  of  the  Presidential  press 
conference. 

Holmes  Alexander,  columnist, 
said  that  in  his  opinion  “press 
conferences  should  go  back  to 
the  way  they  were  under  Tru¬ 
man,  once  a  week  and  fewer 
people,  no  direct  quotations,  no 
television  and  no  radio.” 

Dick  Strout,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  put  it  this  way: 

“Letting  TV  and  radio  into 
the  press  conference  was  a  big 
mistake.  It  is  top  heavy.  It  is 
not  a  press  conference  any 
longer.  T^ere  is  some  justifica¬ 
tion  for  Kennedy  not  meeting 
the  press  but  I  wish  he’d  meet 
them  oftener.” 

Another  reporter  added: 

“I  believe  the  dislike  for  what 
it  has  become  is  one  reason 
Kennedy  does  not  hold  more  fre¬ 
quent  press  conferences.” 

Jim  Deakin,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch: 

“.  .  .  because  he  is  not  holding 
enough  press  conferences  the 
President  has  not  fully  educated 
the  public  on  the  reasons  why 
he  and  the  country  must  do  cer¬ 
tain  things.” 

Even  more  critical  was  the 
opinion  that: 

“Kennedy’s  changes  in  the 
Presidential  press  conference 
have  rendered  it  less  effective 
as  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  press  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Salinger  is  neither  as  ef¬ 
ficient  nor  as  effective  as 
Hagerty.  Some  of  his  aides  are 
downright  incompetent.” 

Although  quick  to  criticise, 
the  reporters  were  also  eager 
to  give  credit  where  they 
thought  credit  was  due. 


(Not  every  reporter  answorod  all  questions.) 

Q.  How  do  you  compare  access  to  government  Information  under  the 
Kennedy  administration  with  the  last  administration? 

A.  Batter  6  Worse  6  The  Same  2 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  continuing  crises  facing  the  Kennedy  administration 
justify  any  slow  down  In  the  flow  of  public  Information? 

A.  Yes  4  No  10 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Presidential  press  conference,  as  presently  consti¬ 
tuted,  adequately  serves  the  needs  of  correspondents? 

A.  Yes  2  No  13 

Q.  Do  you  think  more  Presidential  press  conferences  should  be  held? 

A.  Yes  13  No  2 

Q.  Are  top  officials  of  the  Kennedy  administration  more  (or)  less 
accessible  to  newsmen? 

A.  More  9  Less  0  The  same  4 

Q.  How  do  present  press  set-ups  (both  facilities  and  services),  compared 
with  previous  ones,  meet  the  needs  of  newsmen? 

A.  The  White  House:  Better  3  Worse  6  The  Same  3 

The  Pentagon:  Better  I  Worse  4  The  Same  3 

Justice  Dept.:  Better  3  Worse  4  The  Same  2 

State  Dept.:  Better  7  Worse  2  The  Same  3 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Kennedy  administration  Is  more  sensitive  to  criticism 
and  more  apt  to  take  retaliatory  measures? 

A.  Yes  6  No  6  (2  said  more  sensitive  but  not  Inclined  to  retaliate  and 

I  said  not  more  sensitive  but  Inclined  to  retaliate) 


Asked  to  name  a  top  official 
or  agency  in  either  administra¬ 
tion  that  has  done,  or  is  doing, 
an  outstanding  job  of  providing 
information  to  the  press,  the 
newsmen  came  up  with  almost 
as  many  names  as  there  are  top 
officials  or  agencies. 

Roger  Tubby,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs 
headed  the  list,  which  included 
NASA,  the  Kennedy  Cabinet, 
individually  and  collectively, 
Pierre  Salinger,  FCC,  FAA,  the 
Peace  Corps,  Major  General 
Amo  Luehman  of  the  Air 
Force,  Rear  Admiral  D.  P. 
Smith,  Navy  Information,  John 
Leslie,  a  holdover  in  the  Labor 
Department,  and  George  Barnes 
of  Agriculture,  all  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Administration.  James  C. 
Hagerty,  Herschel  Schooley 
(both  in  Defense  and  Interior), 
John  Poster  Dulles  and  the 
Labor  Department,  were  singled 
out  in  the  Eisenhower  admini¬ 
stration. 

2  Sides  for  Salinger 

Because  of  his  position  in 
the  information  picture,  Salinger 
came  in  for  much  criticism  and 
some  support. 

One  reporter  complained  that 
he  was  “not  getting  as  much 
information  out  of  the  White 
House  Press  Secretary.  He’s 
busy  making  speeches  and  doing 
other  things  and  his  underlings 
are  not  equipped  to  handle  the 
situation.” 

Another  said  Salinger  was 
doing  an  outstanding  job  in  at 
least  one  respect.  “He  or  his 
staff  is  giving  more  attention 
to  queries  of  a  parochial  or  re¬ 
gional  nature  than  did  Hagerty 
or  his  staff.” 

Another  observation  was  that 
there  was  “favoritism  at  the 
White  House”  but  that  he 
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thought  it  was  a  healthy  thing 
that  Salinger  “doesn’t  spoon¬ 
feed  reporters  the  way  Hagerty 
did.” 

There  was  some  agreement 
with  Peter  Edson’s  (Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association)  conclu¬ 
sion  that: 

“In  general  a  lot  of  stuff  put 
out  on  withholding  information 
is  the  fault  of  the  press  them¬ 
selves.  The  reporters  who  keep 
digging  can  always  come  up 
with  what  they  want.  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  more  hard  work  by  re¬ 
porters.” 

Reporters  taking  part  in  the 
poll,  results  of  which  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  box,  were: 

Charles  (Jerry)  Greene,  New 
York  Daily  News. 

Charles  Roberts,  Newsweek. 

Robert  Hartmann,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

Bill  Lawrence,  ABC. 

Holmes  Alexander,  McNaught 
Syndicate. 

Evert  Clark,  Aviation  Week. 

Garnett  Homer,  Washington 
Star. 

Jim  Deakin,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

Peter  Edson,  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association. 

Barnet  Nover,  Denver  Post. 

Allan  Cromley,  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan. 

Herbert  Gordon,  News  Asso¬ 
ciates  (radio  and  TV). 

Dick  Strout,  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Mark  Watson,  Baltimore  Sun. 

Ray  Scherer,  NBC. 

• 

All  3  Now  10c 

Houston 

The  Houston  Press  has  raised 
its  copy  price  from  5c  to  lOc 
for  the  first  increase  since  1942. 
The  Chronicle  and  Post  went  to 
10c  on  street  sales  and  news¬ 
stands  recently. 
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Ex-Convict  Is  Held 
On  Reporter’s  Charge 


Chicago 

Sam  DeStefano,  51,  an  allej^ed 
member  of  the  crime  syndicate 
in  Chicago,  was  named  by  the 
county  grand  jury  in  a  true  bill 
charging  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  murder  after  attacking  i 
a  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  here  ! 
Nov.  12.  i 

Action  came  after  William  I 
Doherty,  50,  told  the  jury  how 
DeStefano,  who  has  a  criminal 
record  dating  back  to  1926,  had 
assaulted  him,  waved  a  revolver 
in  his  face  and  threatened  to 
kill  him  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Doherty  said  he  had  gone 
to  DeStefano’s  home  to  investi¬ 
gate  reports  that  DeStefano  had 
been  missing  for  a  week.  DeSte¬ 
fano  first  assaulted  Doherty  in 
the  living  room,  after  which 
Doherty  punched  DeStefano  and 
rushed  from  the  house  when 
DeStefano  ran  to  the  kitchen  to 
get  a  loaded  revolver.  Doherty 
dropped  his  car  keys  during  the 
scuffle,  so  he  ran  to  a  nearby 
store  to  call  the  police. 

Meanwhile,  DeStefano  pur¬ 
sued  Doherty  to  the  store  and 
threatened  him  and  his  family 
as  Doherty  waited  for  the  police 
to  arrive. 

DeStefano  was  arrested  later 
after  detectives  went  to  Judge 
F.  Emmett  Morrissey’s  home 
with  Doherty  and  obtained  a 
warrant.  In  Felony  court  on 
Monday,  Judge  Morrissey  held 
DeStefano  in  $7,500  bond,  posted 
by  a  professional  bondsman. 

The  ex-convict  created  a  scene 
in  the  courtroom  when  he  cursed 
and  yelled  at  photographers  and 
reporters. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Nowspoper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEME.NTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNBHl  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


FLA.  WEST  COAST  WEEKLY 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg  area  —  serves 
14,000.  Rapidly-growing  community, 
unopposed.  Letterpress,  offset  and  job 
plant.  Gross  40M;  paid  circulation  2M. 
Potential  untapped.  Pressing  commit¬ 
ments  force  quick  sale  price  of  $39M 
firm.  $5,000  down  to  right  party.  Box 
701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


ONLY  DAILY  county  of  55,000,  South¬ 
ern  city  9,000.  Nearest  daily  or  bigger 
city  40  miles  away.  Strong  weekly  com¬ 
petitor.  Down  payment  $50,000.  Submit 
evidence  financial  worth.  Write  Box 
64,  Washington  4.  D.  C, 


NETWSPAPHai  SALES-PURiCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


★★  35  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ★★ 
ARTOUR  W.  STYPES 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  OR 
ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER? 

We  have  them — from  large  dailies  to 
small  weeklies.  GABBERT  &  HAN- 
COCK,  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  River¬ 
side,  Calif. 


SOUTHWEST  WEEKLY,  job  plant  and 
office  supply.  City  of  4,700  ix)p.  Gross 
$48,000.  Price  of  $63,000  includes  office 
supply  and  job  paper  stock  of  about 
$5,000  ;  29'/c  down,  long  terms.  Dean 
Sellers,  Arizona  Newspaper  Properties, 
625  E.  Main.  Mesa,  Ariz.,  affiliate  of 
Cummins  Trust.  Phone  WO  4-1093. 


In  the  complicated  pattern  of 
today's  newspaper  transfers,  your 
broker  is  a  money-saving,  danger¬ 
avoiding  asset. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC. 

408  So.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
For  sale  in  fastest-growing  city  in 
Rhode  Island.  Population  70,000.  No 
daily — sole  weekly.  No  printing.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
718,  HWitor  &  Publisher, 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Newspapers  IF  anted 


WESTERN  WEEKUES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suite  600-607  ,  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


Quarry  Feature 
Provides  Scoop 


Chicago 

What  started  out  to  be  a 
“Grand  Canyon  of  Chicago” 
feature  picture  and  story  pro¬ 
vided  Chicago’s  American  with 
a  lead  on  a  proposed  gigantic 
bomb  shelter  for  Chicagoans. 

Earlier,  Tom  Kinehan,  Ameri¬ 
can  photographer,  turned  in  an 
aerial  picture  showing  a  “huge 
hole”  at  29th  and  Halst^ 
streets,  which  is  known  as  the 
old  Steams  quarry.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  decided  to  do  a  feature  story 
on  the  quarry,  assigning  Bob 
Rae,  photographer,  and  Gladys 
Erickson,  reporter,  to  get  fur¬ 
ther  details  from  the  present 
owners.  Material  Service  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

When  Miss  Erickson  visit^ 
the  site  she  surmised  the  quarry 
might  be  converted  into  a  huge 
bomb  shelter.  Upon  questioning 
the  developers  she  learned  that 
such  a  program  is  under  con¬ 
sideration. 


CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN 

WEEKLY,  fine  plant,  three  machines, 

,  rotary  press,  unusually  loyal  commu¬ 
nity,  climate  is  tops,  grossed  $251,000 
last  fiscal  year.  Price  $200,000, 
down,  good  terms.  Send  financial  ref¬ 
erences  to  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  News- 
I  paper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


Business  Opportunities 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brookism  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


INTERTYPES  —  Models  B  —  C 
CSM  —  C4/4  —  G4  —  F4/4  —  G4/2 
LINOTYPES  —  Models  8  —  14 
29  —  30  —  31  —  32 
LUDLOWS  —  Cabinets  and  Mats 
MONOTYPES  —  Material  Maker  and 
Type  &  Rule.  Molds  and  Mats 


All  reasonably  priced  to  sell 
Send  for  detailed  list 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Bast  42nd  St.,  New  York-17,  N.  Y. 


USED  TURTLES:  All  metal  construc¬ 
tion  with  2-wheel  casters.  Contact  Cam¬ 
bridge  (Ohio)  Jeffersonian  or  Jack 
Moore  Newspaper  Production  Outfitter, 
560  Elastland  Road,  Berea,  Ohio. 


GUARANTEED  USED  MATS.  Get  16- 
luige  list  of  bargains.  Matrix  Market, 
1622-A  East  12th  St.,  Oakland  6,  Calif. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
t>aper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


Mail  Room 


17-22  BAUM  SA'TOLITE  FOLD, 
Filmotype,  IBM  Twriter,  Magic-Tip 
tipper.  Power  stitcher.  St.  Cloud  (Fla.) 
News. 


CLASSIFIED 


WE  HAVE  $200,000  as  down  payment 
for  immediate  purchase  of  your  county 
seat  daily  newspaper.  Write:  Box  271, 
Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


Advertising  Rates 


LIm  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
losertioo 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS— Carib¬ 
bean  and  Latin  American  News  Serv¬ 
ice  has  fresh  start,  many  clients,  high 
potential;  seeks  operating  capital.  Box 
1622,  Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  <S  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  TOc;  2  ®  80c; 
1  <S  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 


WEEKLY,  well  -  equipped  printing 
plant,  opportunity  to  go  daily.  Capi¬ 
talized  at  $124,000.  Price  $52,000.  Call, 
write  or  wire  Mr.  Wilkins,  (^INE 
AND  HARDESTY.  7475  West  Colfax. 
Denver-15,  Colorado. 


DAILY  OR  WEEKLY  CHAIN 
available  to  present  general  manager 
who  needs  2  or  3  other  buyers  to  go 
into  corporation  with  him  on  $1,300,000 
purchase.  All  properties  sound  and 
profitable.  In  Chart  Areas  2  and  6. 
Reciprocal  confidential  treatment  re¬ 
quired.  Box  680,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  APPLICANTS  may  havt  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendino  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $L15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  $50,000  for  down 
'  payment,  this  could  be  the  opportunity 
j  of  a  lifetime:  To  qualify  for  a  Small 
'  Business  Administration  loan,  we  must 
I  dispose  of  our  newspaper  —  one  of 
]  America’s  finest,  most  widely-known 
weeklies.  Chart  Area  2,  4,400  ABC, 
annual  advertising-circulation  income 
I  $90,000  plus.  Sale  includes  microfilm 
j  files,  office  ^uipment  and  5-year  con¬ 
tract  for  printing  the  newspaper.  Box 
629.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SI.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


DISPLAY-CLASSIHED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

HOC  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  suburban  area 
on  Gulf.  Full  plant,  2  linotypes,  3 
presses,  etc.  Job  printing  if  desired. 
Rotary  offset  presswork  with  color 
nearby  if  preferred.  Fine  potential  for 
owner  who  will  be  active.  $42,500. 
L.  P.  Likely,  P.O.  Box  431,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida. 


ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wednesday,  4  p.m. 

Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  hox  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

Contract  Rates  available  upon  inquiry. 


WESTERN  N.Y.  OFFSET  WEEKLY— 
a  leader  in  the  field.  $45  Gross,  tre¬ 
mendous  potential.  Will  give-a-way  to 
right  party.  Box  729,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
750  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 


Editor  &  Publisher 


850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 


Phone  PLaia  2-7050 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Plattic  Platemaking 


rKHUCB  plastic  engraving  plat* 

costs.  Us«  Cbl-Plates  at  47e  each  in- 
steiul  of  76c.  Send  for  your  Free  sam¬ 
ple.  Calumet  Crafts,  Inc.,  Box  26, 
Nai«rville,  Illinois. 

Press  Room 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS-GOSS-HOE- 
SOOTT  PRESSES 

A.C.  Drives — Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors. 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Conveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


GO.SS  SINGLE  WIDTH,  cut  off  23-9/16, 
%  fold,  12  pages  straight,  24  pages 
collect.  ENill  stereotype  equipment. 
Speed  17,000.  In  good  condition.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Verdun  Printing  & 
^hlishing,  Inc.,  Verdun,  Quebec, 
Canada. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  16-page  units  Goss 
HSLC  web-fed  standard  plate  press, 
complete  Cline  controls,  drive.  22%" 
cut-off.  Write:  Publisher,  Evening 
Democrat,  Fort  Madison.  Iowa. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY. 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-POLDER  ATTACHMEafT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  (^ty, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


FOR  SALE:  Goss  double  width  3-unit 
press.  Twin  folders.  23-9/16  cutoff.  In¬ 
cludes  76  H.P.  motor  with  A.C.  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  See  it  operate.  Avail¬ 
able  early  1962.  Reasonable.  N.  J, 
Lawler,  Journal.  Middletown,  Ohio. 

HOE,  4  Units  End  Fed,  Webb  Rotary 
64  Page,  Built  1929,  Color  Deck,  Twin 
Folders,  23-9/16ths  Cut-off,  A.C.  Con¬ 
trols.  Box  721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 

1962  THATCHER  PACER 


(Now  in  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction — Walk- 
Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  yonr  present 
equipment  in  trade.  We  bay  and  sell 
all  newspaper  equipment,  including 
presses,  typesetting  machines,  TTS 
equipment,  Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat 
rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  •,  Ma. 

HA  1-5365 


Press  Room 


GOSS 

6  Low  Construction  Units 
Reversible  Color  Unit 
2  Folders  22%"  cut-off 
A.C.  Motor  Drives 
Auto  Plate  Machine 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  1 7,  N.Y. 


HEIJ»  WANTED 


Administrative 


CX)NTROLLE»  $8,800.  TO  START 
Southwestern  Newspaper  needs  experi- 


HELP  W.4NTED 


Display  Advertising 


ONE  OF  THE  MIDWESTS  leading 
retail  volume  newspapers  has  an  imme- 


enced  controller  to  replace  man  being  diate  opening  for  a  thoroughly  seasoned 
made  business  manager  another  i>aper  Advertising  Executive  who  can  assume 
of  same  ownership.  Must  handle  all  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  adver- 
accounting,  credit,  collections  and  learn  tising  director.  His  major  efforts  will 
National  Cash  Accounting  machine,  be  in  directing  a  hard-hitting  retail 
Want  iiermanent  man  who  will  de-  staff.  We  prefer  a  man  from  a  smaller 
i  velop  into  Treasurer’s  duties.  Write  paper  who  has  had  experience  as  ad- 
I  Box  707,  Elditor  A  Publisher.  |  vertising  manager  with  a  desire  to 

I  _  - _ _ , _ I  move  up.  Give  complete  work  history, 

pr«d«o.i.»  I  as:'  .sn'"ss;“.  *sUTxi.  "s 

'  ■  ^  —  I  letter.  This  is  a  better  than 

»r^^,rnTlc^n  I  average  opportunity  with  a  better  than 

ADVERTISER  CONTACT  |  average  firm.  Your  confidence  will  bis 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE  ;  respected.  Box  668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  resnonsible  demanding  position  in  ^PY^^TTSING  _MANAGE®  for  The 

- n — — _ rtiart  Ap««  2  for  a  rreative-minded  Daily  Republic,  Fairfield.  Calif.,  popu- 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRE^^  .  .  -^perience  in  copy  and  ad  l«tion  20,000.  45  minutes  from  San 

20  and  24-pages,  2  to  1  models  ^m-  ^  assist  salesmen  and  consult  Francisco  and  Sacramento.  County 

plete  stereo:  AC  drives;  now  twined.  SlmuTd  have  P^Sviou^  climate.  One  of  six 

‘Ava1?fb^re‘^nl^“‘*^  Qumey,  experience  or  be  sales-minded.  Mc^aughton  Newspapeni.  CSty  grows 

Maas.  Available  soon  1  Graphic  arts  background  preferred.  lO"®  »  year.  Staff  consists  of  ad  mgr. 

nrki  riiiiikiAki  A  A  TCC  Salary  according  to  experience.  Send  and  three  salesmen.  Present  ad  mgr. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATEb  resume  sUting  deUils  of  experience,  buying  own  newspaper.  Plant  ultra 

60  Eaat  42nd  St.,  New  York-17,  N.  Y.  education  and  salary  desired  to  Box  "j™'""’. 

_ - —  691,  Editor  &  Publisher.  rotary  press.  Applicant  must  be 


SCOTT  6-UNIT  PRESS,  color,  cylinder, 
23-9/16*  cut-off.  Pony  Autoplate,  A.C. 
drive.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Stereotype 

MAT  ROLLiatS,  %-page  folders, 
curved  routers,  casting  equipment,  A.C. 
motor  drives  30,  40,  60,  75  100  HP. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


691.  Editor  &  Publisher.  '’otary  press.  Applicant  must  be 

35  or  younger,  experienced  in  grocery 
T  layout,  promotion  work,  special  edi- 

Circulation  tions.  J-grad  preferred.  Fairfield  will 

— - — - — be  30.000  by  1967.  Don’t  apply  unless 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  news-  jou  Plan  to  be  publisher  some  day. 
papers  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Must  l^nd  reside,  include  scholastic  stand- 
be  promotion-minded  and  able  to  point  'p  J-SchTOl,  success  since  then, 

to  results.  Mail  resume  and  salary  We  w-ant  a  brigm,  aggressive  young 
requirements  to  Montgomery  Publish-  J!?®"  for  what  will  become  a  big  job. 
ing  Company,  Fort  Washington.  Pa.  .  wife  s  permission  in  advance  to 
_ _ work  executive  hours.  McNauffhton 


Newspapers  have  developed  1 1  oul^ 

J^r^  o.  OUA  .VO.  resort  area  Ushers.  Write  Dean  ^Naughton, 

_ _  PLUS  OPPORTUNITY  ’OMES.  Pekin,  Illinois. 

MfxxifxMS'T 'p  uFTAviPW  .Arinl  Nn  1032  East  Coast  Mid-Atlantic  newspaper  -  - 

AiSiir  iiJ^ud^  T-1  rondition  with  expansion  program  underway  —  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  Morning 

Guaranteed  $3200  TTie  Columbian  baa  opening  for  2  District  Managers  daily.  Chart  Area  5.  County  seat,  col- 

Vmcou!^’  Waahiiiirton  with  Home  Delivery  boy  route  experi-  lege  town.  Layout  required.  Oppor- 

■  ’  ence.  If  you  have  ability  and  can  quali-  tunity  to  head  department  for  man  who 

- - - ^  ■  fy  to  train,  lead  and  supervise  men.  will  produce  and  is  capable  of  direct- 

Ir  anted  to  Buy  this  could  be  your  big  chance.  Furnish  ing  others.  State  fully  experience,  ref- 

- - — - -  details  on  experience  and  minimum  erences,  earnings  expected.  Box  708, 

starting  salary.  Box  732,  Editor  &  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  Publisher.  - - - 


Guaranteed.  $3200.  'The  Columbian 
Vancouver,  Waahington. 

IFanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
S’TBatBO  EQUIPMENT 


Classified  Advertising 


IF  YOU  THINK  you’re  a  good  ad 
man  who  has  ability  to  make  layouts, 
sell  retail  and  promotional  copy;  who 
Iiaid  on  basis  of  production  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately,  call  Bill  Matthew, 
Daily  Times.  Princeton,  W.  Va. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  classified  manager  for  60.IOO.-  able  immediately,  call  Bil 

N  V  iT  OTf^Vixan  000  circulation  daily.  Applicant  should  Daily  Times.  Princeton. 
60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  handle  and  inspire  staff  of  GArden  5-8191. 

_  salaa  girls  and  four  outside  salesmen.  _ 

Linotypes— Intertypes— Ludlows  Good* mportunlS^for  ^nd"  RETAIL  ADVERTISINC 

ooiMTrMi  A nicoolwisTMT'A'riviW!  wooa  oppommiiy  lor  seconu  man  pre»-  w.kt  t _ _ : _ 


PRINTCRAPT*lffiPR^^TATTVES  opportunity  for  second  man  pres- 

7  M  V  ently  on  an  aggressive  paper  or  man- 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  ,  smaller  one.  Salary  com- 

lofxn  A  Mm  A  M^TOM_32  mensurate  with  experience.  Chart  Area 

TOR  PLAOT  ^PANaON— 32.Page  ^  Box  680,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Rotary.  Quarter  fold.  Stereotype  Equip¬ 
ment.  Box  692,  Editor  A  ^Wisher. 

-  CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  —  proven 

ONE  OVER  RIDING  CLUTCH  press  producer,  for  8,000  daily  in  beautiful 
drive  —  main  motor  100  H.P.,  860  Northwest.  Salary  high.  References. 
R.P.M.,  220  V,  60  CY.,  wound  Rotor  Writa  all,  including  salary  expected. 


type.  Box  688,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

USED  NEWSPRINT  PRESS,  minimum 
16  pages.  22%"  cut-off.  Write  giving 
full  deUils  to  ATEC  CORPORATION, 
1618  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia  2,  Pa., 
or  call  KI  6-1900. 


HELP  WANTED 


RETAIL  ADVER’naNG  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  morning,  afternoon  and 
Sunday  newspapers  serving  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  one-half  million 
people.  Chart  Area  3 ;  offers  good 
salary,  commission  and  other  bene¬ 
fits,  including  life  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  pension.  Resigna¬ 
tion  results  in  opening  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  Ist.  Write  giving  background 
to  Box  704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 


to  Lyle  Hicks.  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  _ _ _ ‘ _ 

Mt.  Vernon.  Wash.  Editorial 

Display  Advertising  MANAGING^^roiT^  needed  for 

_ _ _ _  strong  semi-weekly  paper  in  expanding 

AD  MANAGini.  Want  aggressive  man  group  of  Loe  Angeles  area  community 
with  newspaper  advertising  sales  ex-  newspapers.  Must  be  experienced,  ag- 
perience.  college  education.  Write  full  gressive,  sober  and  able  to  accept  re¬ 
details  to  General  Manager,  Port  An-  sponsibilities.  Write  detailed  qualifica- 
geles  (Washington)  Evening  News.  tions  to  Box  684,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


■ - - -  geles  (Washington)  Evening  News. 

Academic  - 

MIDWESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

offers  srraduate  assiatantahip  to  news  Availabla  for  experienced  diaplay  ad¬ 
man  qualified  by  experience  and  under-  aaleamim  on  pro^retaive, 

(rraduate  record  for  graduate  study  in  growing,  prize  winning  Illinois  daily 
journalism.  Box  712,  Editor  A  Pub-  25,000  to  30,000  circulation  bracket. 
Usher.  Higher  than  normal  starting  pay, 

-  merit  advancement,  many  benefits,  per- 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  B.A.  or  M.A.  manent  position.  Applicant  must  be  w- 
in  journalism,  some  newspaper  experi-  gressive,  able  to  sell  and  service  major 
ence  desirable,  to  write  news  and  fea-  accounU,  competent  in  copy  writing 
tures  in  PR  office  of  fast-growing  and  layout.  Send  resume,  sample  lay- 
college.  Give  details  on  education,  work  out  and  copy  with  letter  to  Box  666, 
experience  first  letter.  Write  Director  Editor  A  Publisher. 

of  Information.  Montana  State  College,  - 

Bozeman,  Montana.  |  SOLID  OPPORTUNITY  in  growing 

market  for  experienced  display  sales¬ 
man.  Good  layout,  selling  essential. 
Salary.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  667,  Editor 
GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  daily  *  Publisher. 

in  South  with  great  potential  in  heavily  - 

populated  rural  area.  County  seat;  SALESMAN  for  largest  daily  in  largest 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  daily  *  Publisher. 

in  South  with  great  potential  in  heavily  - 

populated  rural  area.  County  seat;  SALESMAN  for  largest  daily  in  largest 
small  college;  city  growing  fast;  good  city  of  largest  state.  Prefer  experi- 
retail  center.  FTne  proposition  to  good  enced  man  able  meet  customers,  plan 
operator.  Only  hard-working,  experi-  campaigns,  draw  copy,  make  layout, 
enced  need  apply.  Write  fully  first  provide  own  transportation  to  An- 
letter.  Newspaper  references.  Box  722,  chorage.  Write  air  mail  to  Bob  Keder- 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


ick.  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Times. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
HOUSE  MAGAZINE 

Internal  publication  of  fast- 
growing  corporation  seeks  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  with  proven  editorial 
talents — superior  writing  ability, 
imagination,  a  flair  for  photog¬ 
raphy  supervision  and  selection. 
Publication  is  mailed  nationwide 
to  well-educated,  highly  pro¬ 
fessional  employee  groups. 

Applicant  must  have  both  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  Inter¬ 
pret  company  policies,  plans  and 
events.  Position  Includes  assign¬ 
ments  in  bulletin  board  program 
and  other  internal  communica¬ 
tions  media. 

Experience  in  house  magazine 
field  helpful,  but  not  a  must. 

Good  salary  and  excellent 
long-range  future.  Lower  West¬ 
chester  location.  Box  700,  Editor 
A.  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  18,  1961 


THIS  WEEK'S  "HELP  WANTED"  OFFERINGS 

Obtain  Your  Better  Job  Here! 


SPORTS  WRITER  -  DESK  MAN  for  |  GENERAL  REPORTER  preferably 
'iS.OOO  morningr,  60,000  Sunday  opera-  young  and  experienced,  who  can  handle 
tion.  Sound  writing,  e<titing  skill  es-  !  camera  for  Alaska's  largest  daily.  Must 
sential.  EJxperience  desirable.  Neal  A.  '  provide  own  transportation  to  Anchor- 
Bintz,  Managing  Editor,  Utica  (New  i  age.  Write  air  mail  to  Bob  Kederick, 
York)  Daily  Press.  i  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Times. 


REPORTER  for  top  suburban  daily  ' 
near  Los  Angeles.  Good  pay,  benefits.  ] 
Give  experience,  references.  Box  690,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  —  Prize-winning  Metro¬ 
politan  N.  Y.  area  afternoon  daily  has 
real  opportunity  for  experienced,  accu-  ■ 
rate  copy  editor,  25-45  years  old.  Salary  . 
$7,400  and  sure  to  rise  for  the  right  | 
man  as  time  goes  on.  Box  628,  Editor  ! 
&  Publisher. 

FREE 

FOR  REPORTERS— Job  hunting?  Like 
your  qualifications  discretely  distrib-  | 
uted  to  over  1.000  publishers  through-  | 
out  the  country?  Apply  now  to  Bill  ■ 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III.  Deadline: 
Dec.  1. 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  for  ^ 
mowing  Catholic  weekly  in  Southern  ' 
New  Jersey.  Good  salary  for  accurate,  i 
fast  worker.  Catholic  Star  Herald,  i 
Camden  2.  N.  J. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER,  ! 
anxious  to  move  up,  for  47,000  prize-  ' 
winner.  P.M.  Must  enjoy  features,  j 
enterprise,  digging.  Some  background  ; 
in  local  government,  suburbs  desirable. 
Interview  necessary.  Gilbert  P.  Smith.  | 
Managing  Editor,  Utica  Observer-Dis-  i 
patch.  Utica,  N.  Y.  I 

REPORTER,  small  Ohio  daily.  Col-  | 
lege  or  experience.  Photography  essen-  ' 
tial.  Box  611,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED :  EDITOR  for  top-rated  I 

weekly  in  5000  population  county  seat  | 
town.  Chart  Area  5.  Box  637,  Elditor  | 
A  Publisher.  i 


Are  you  ready  for  the 
BIG  TIME? 

New  York  metropolitan  dally 
offers  opportunity  to  a  few  fast  desk 
men  with  solid  backgrounds  of  writing, 
copy-reading,  editing.  $8,600  to  start. 
Send  full  resume  of  background,  expe¬ 
rience  and  personal  data  to  Box  615, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


A  MEDItTM  -  SIZED  AFTEEINOON  | 
DAILY  in  Chart  Area  6  wants  a  com-  ■ 
petent  photo  editor.  Paper  is  heavy  | 
with  local  art  and  a  fair  amount  of 
wire  photos.  Write  Box  676,  Elditor  & 
Publisher.  i 

(30PY  EDITOR.  exi)erienced,  fast,  | 
imaginative,  fussy  over  style  and  gram¬ 
mar,  hopefully  with  layout  background.  1 
Send  complete  resume  to  Robert  G.  { 
Fichenberg,  Managing  Elditor,  The  | 
Knickerbocker  News,  Albany  1,  N.  Y.  | 

-  ! 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EXEJCUTIVE,  i 
strong  on  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  30,000  to  40,000  circulation 
class.  Five  figures  salary.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  682,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ; 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  capable  1 
of  taking  charge  of  suburban  bureau  I 
New  EIngland  daily.  Would  head  news  j 
coverage  of  13,000  community.  No 
sports.  Box  664,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

EIXPETRIENCED  REPORTER  to  cover 
community  stories  and  surrounding 
rural  towns.  Challenging.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Write:  EMward 
Lehman,  'I%e  Daily  Times-Call,  Long¬ 
mont,  Colorado. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  7,100  daily.  Ledger-Gazette,  Box 
711,  Lancaster,  Calif.  Phone  Whitehall 
2-1417. 

REPORTE31 — College  graduate,  single. 
Some  experience.  Large  weekly.  Write: 
Eiditor,  Wildwood  (N.  J.)  Leader. 


Anchorage.  Alaska,  Times.  |  , 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  general  assignment  |  ' 
reimrter,  small  California  PM  daily.  ' 
Contact:  John  Wilson,  Managing  EMi-  I 
tor.  Imperial  Valley  Press.  625  State  ; 
St.,  Ea  Centro,  Calif.  Phone  ELgin  | 
2-2211. 

SWING  MAN,  Chart  Area  10  growing  j 
daily,  city  of  43,000,  seeks  swing  man 
with  knowledge  of  sports,  news  desk.  ! 
Box  678,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WOME24'S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  6-day 
evening  daily  located  in  Chart  Area  6. 
Please  give  full  information  as  to 
education,  experience  and  background.  ; 
Box  666,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  j 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  REPORTER  for  j 
!  job  that  will  sharpen  his  skills.  Must  I 
'  live  in  area  which  is  60  miles  from  I 
New  York  City.  Box  726,  Eiditor  &  | 

I  Publisher. 

'  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  to  help  .levelop 
j  top  Northwest  News  magazine.  Estab- 
i  iishe<l  publication  (1894),  well  finance<l, 
independent,  offers  outstanding  opiior-  i 
I  tunity  to  able,  young  alert  man  who 
I  can  reimrt,  do  etiitorial  work  and  dou- 
I  ble  brass  for  publisher.  Wonderful 
chance  to  grow  with  publication,  as- 
I  sume  importont  and  influential  position 
'  in  rapidly-<leveloping  area.  Give  age. 

I  education,  experience,  salary,  photo  if 
possible.  Write  Box  710,  Editor  &  ■ 

'  Publisher. 

I  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
j  for  Chart  Area  1  and  2.  Must  have  i 
i  several  years  experience.  Morning  \ 

I  newspai>er.  Box  698,  Eklitor  ft  Pub-  | 

{  Usher. 

i  - 

GENEIRAL  REPORTER  for  afternoon 
daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  Prefer  J-Grad  I 
with  one  to  two  years'  experience.  Box  j 
730,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  j 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED  for  1 
monthly  magazine.  American,  but  must  | 
know  Spanish  and  have  knowledge  of 
Latin-America.  Editorial  or  journal-  ' 
istic  background  in  agriculture.  New 
York  location.  Salary  open.  Send  resu¬ 
me  to  Box  720,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

I  MOBERLY  (MO.)  MONITOR-INDEX 
wants  Sports  Eklitor.  Write  fully  giving 
background,  exi)erience,  references,  sal- 
I  ary  desired. 

!  NEED  General  Assignment  Reporter 
immetliately  for  6-<lay  daily.  Photo  ex- 
I  perience  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Sal- 
I  ary  commensurate  with  experience, 

I  ability.  Call  Eklitor  Earl  E.  Neiberger, 
GArden  5-8191,  Daily  Times,  Princeton,  ' 

]  W.  Va. 

i  NEWLY  REJUVENATED  Photo  Offset  | 
Connecticut  Weekly  needs  imme<linte 
self-starter  editor  :  write,  think  clearly,  | 
not  afraid  of  work;  photo  helpful.  Top  I 
opiKirtunity  for  experienced  right  man. 
i  Write,  phone:  The  Stratford  News, 

I  Stratford,  Connecticut.  DRexel  8-7328. 

!  REPORTER,  medium  Ohio  daily,  some  ‘ 
I  experience.  Afternoon  and  Sunday  edi-  | 
tions.  Box  695,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

-  , 

REPORTER  with  1-2  year's  experience 
to  learn  every  beat  on  6-day  evening 
paper.  Great  opportunity  to  grow  into 
top  rate  newspaperman.  Prefer  mar¬ 
ried  man.  Send  background  with  5 
references  to  Publisher.  Eldwardsville 
Intelligencer,  Eldwardsville,  Illinois. 

TR.4DE  SCHOOLS 


TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER  nee<leKl  for 
expanding,  medium-sized  New  Jersey 
daily.  Suburban  beat.  Must  understand 
municipal  affairs.  Good  pay,  top 
fringes.  Car  necessary.  Right  spot  for 
ambitious  reix>rter  with  several  years 
experience  who  wants  to  move  up.  Box 
696,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  34,000  morning  I 
daily  in  Pennsylvania.  Experience  and  ' 
high  qualifications  in  editing  copy,  | 
writing  of  appealing  headlines  a  must,  i 
Moving  exiwnse  allowance.  Write  full  I 
details  to  Box  717,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher.  I 


Extension  Specialists 


CANADIAN  PROVINCE  of  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  seeks  extension  specialists  with 
significant  experience  in  journalism  and 
publicity  for  posts  as  health  e<lucators 
under  excellent  working  conditions. 
Complete  universal  health  insurance, 
three  weeks  vacation,  three  weeks  sick 
leave  yearly,  grouji  insurance.  If  you 
are  intereste<l  in  si>ecialization  for  a 
dynamic  leading  health  department 
write  Director  of  Health  Education, 
Health  and  Welfare  Building,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada.  I 


Mechanical 


PRESS  STEREO  FOREMAN— Chai.ce 
for  an  assistant  foreman  or  man-:n- 
charge  to  move  up  the  ladder.  Evening- 
Sunday  newspaper.  Combination  shop. 
Goss  semi  with  color  deck.  Working 
foreman  to  suiiervise  qualified  union 
men.  Benefits  include  retirement  plan, 
medical  insurance,  life  insurance  and 
disability  plan.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
651,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TAMPA  BAY  AREA  established  com¬ 
mercial  job  shop  needs  competent,  ex¬ 
perienced  manager.  Good  salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  generous  insur¬ 
ance  benefits.  Must  furnish  references. 
Write  Box  657,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED— JOB  SHOP  FOREMAN. 
Well-equipped  job  shop,  letter  press 
and  offset,  needs  working  foreman  with 
ability  estimate  jobs.  Good  opportunity. 
Write  Gen.  Mgr.,  Clarksburg  Pub.  Co., 
Clarksburg,  West  Va. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  New,  air-conditioned  plant. 
Fast-growing  community.  I’/i  gal.  an 
hr.  to  qualify.  Apply:  Richardson  Pub¬ 
lications,  Carpentersville,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  COMMERCIAL  PRINTER 
capable  of  profitable  operation  with 
modern  e«iuipment:  35-year  old  busi¬ 
ness:  Midwest  location.  Write  Box  694, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 


'  ■  Tp'T  JOB  OPPORTUNITIEIS  AVAILABLE. 

Inecnanical  Pennsylvania  newspapers  need  report- 

- - -  ers.  editorial  staffers,  advertising  and 

TTS  PERFORATOR  OPEIRATOR,  ex-  circulation  men  and  back-shop  person- 
perienced,  in  sunny  California.  Regis-  nel  (both  union  and  open  shops).  Write 
ter-Pajaronian.  P.  O.  Box  780,  Wat-  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg, 
sonville,  (?alif.  Penna. 


Public  Relations 

NEWS  WRITERS  will  have  opportu-  i 
nity  to  prepare  for  public  relations  ca¬ 
reers  as  assistant  managers  of  branch 
public  relations  offices  in  University 
communities  in  upstate  New  York, 
mid-west  and  San  Francisco  areas.  Col¬ 
lege  fraternity  alumni  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  snapshot,  ^x  675,  Eiditor 
ft  Publisher. 

OPPPORTUNITY  for  weekly  or  small 
daily  newsman  to  enter  industrial  jour¬ 
nalism.  Public  Relations  department  of 
large  Iowa  manufacturing  concern  is 
looking  for  a  qualified  man  to  become 
assistant  editor  of  their  weekly  em¬ 
ployee  newspaper.  Journalism  graduate 
or  experience.  Start  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Attractive  salary  and  employee 
lienefits.  Write  Box  715,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

STAFF  WRITEJR  for  news  bureau  in 
one  of  America's  oldest  and  largest 
companies.  Skill  in  preparing  press 
releases  and  feature  material  required. 
Prefer  man  or  woman  with  working 
experience  in  newsiiaper  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  writing.  Excellent  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  $6,000.  Chart  Area  1.  Box 
638,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITY 

in  home  office  of  national  consumer 
products  company.  Chart  Area  6:  flexi¬ 
ble  writing  skills  essential  but  must 
also  have  intelligence,  judgment,  and 
leadership  qualities  required  for  future 
PR  management  development;  ABJ 
graduate  with  one  to  three  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience  preferred ; 
some  travel  required;  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  of  employee  benefit  plans.  Reply 
fully  to  Box  670,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

— An  Elqual  Opportunity  Elmployer — 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


_  CREA'nVE,  IDEA  PUBLICTST  to 

IHR  for  news  bureau  in  high-class,  professional  1m- 

rica's  oldest  and  largest 

Ikill  in  preparing  press  728,  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

feature  material  required. 

or  woman  with  working  BB  BB 

newsiiaper  or  public  rela-  MM  Bb 

Excellent  company  bene-  |  ■■  ^B 

6,000.  Chart  Area  1.  Box  _  _  _  —  _  ■ 

~ — -RELATIONS 

DllDll^  DBI  ATmKJC  A  leading  scientHIc  and  engineering 

•4IDLI4.  KELMIIV^IMd  organiution  has  a  unique  opportunity 

_.  .  in  its  Public  Relations  Department 

The  man  for  this  career  opening  ]  fo,  ,  qualified  man  with  three  to 

must  demonstrate  the  ability  to  five  years  of  responsible  news  and 

write  expertly  on  a  variety  of  '  publicity  Mperience.  Duties  include 

professional  topics,  to  communi-  working  with  all  media  .  .  .  press, 

cate  with  higher  management  I  l.*^*'**j 

and  to  maintain  contacts  with  ^  ^ 

the  press.  A  minimum  of  three  contact  experience, 

years  continuous  editorial  or  . 

public  relations  experience  in  '* ,*  PW'tiw  and  offers  an 

dnd/.r  ,«h.  ".SUT'X'S. ' V.3Si'  SJ 

nical  subjects  is  necessary.  Ma-  ployee  benefits.  Please  send  resume, 

Jor  corporation,  Westchester  lo-  i  including  salary  requiremenU  to . . . 

cation.  Excellent  salary,  com-  | 

mensurate  with  qualifications.  |  B  O  X  7  1  1 

Box  705  Editor  &  Publisher.  !  ,  w  »  i  ■ 

a  Editor  &  Publisher 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  November  18,  1961 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

For  staff  replacements  —  youth  or  experience  —  consult  these  listings! 


Administrative 


Al)  DIRECTOR,  experienced  all  i  AFTER  6  YEARS’  AS  REPORTER.  MUSIC  AND  MOTION  PICTURE  re-  ;  UNTYPED  WRIT^  —  Shift  for  self, 

phases;  Keneral  management  experi-  I  wish  to  switch  to  editorial  writer;  34;  !  viewer  available.  Two  years’  newspaper  keyed  for  wit,  pith.  28,  family.  Re- 

ence.  Good  references.  Westerner.  |  imaginative;  individualistic  views;  experience.  M.S.  in  Journalism.  High-  :  porter-deskman  now  I  Box  826,  Editor 

Heady  on  short  notice.  Address:  Direc-  I  presently  employed.  Box  693.  Elditor  &  ;  est  references.  Will  relocate.  Box  684,  !  &  Publisher, 

tor,  6422  Iroquois  Rd.,  Westminster,  ;  Publisher.  I  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  . . — .  , — ;; - ^ - 77^ - 7777' 

Calif. 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 


BEGINNING  REPOR’TER.  or  other 


QUALITY  WRITER 


WIDE  WORLD  -Reporter-editor.  27, 
overseas  now.  Perspective,  freshness. 


editorial  position.  Master’s  in  Journal-  >  Features ;  editorials;  criticism.  Maga-  Box  389,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ism ;  year’s  experience  proofreading:  !  zine  experience.  Box  658,  Editor  &  |  - 


Ton  years’  as  such.  College  trained,  ism ;  year's  experience  proofreading:  !  zine  expe 
excellent  references.  Methods-Proce-  |  limited  reimrting  experience.  Usher  Publisher. 

dures,  strong  points.  Will  accept  any  |  Ward.  780,  St.  John’s  Place,  Brooklyn  ; - 

reasonable  offer  with  advancement  op-  :  16,  N.  Y.  RADIO 


■•ortunity.  Box  661.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
or  Assistant  Publisher  available.  Knows 


CXILLEGE  GRAD  with  experience  de 


RADIO  NEWSMAN  —  experienced 
newspatier  reporter  with  major  New 
York  daily,  interested  radio-newBpa|)er 


i  WOMAN  REPORTER.  31.  trained,  tal- 

-  I  ented,  tackle  anything — any  area — 185 

experienced  !  up.  Box  713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


sires  busy  reporting  job — female.  Box  ]  work  in  ^st.  Box  699,  Editor  &  Pub- 
689,  Editor  A  Publisher.  lisher. 


Mechanical 


HEAD  MACHINIST  AVAILABLE  now 


all  phases  including  all  union  contract  i  COPY  EDITOR  solid  experience  slot,  REPORTER,  26,  fifteen  months’  expe-  for  preferably  all  Lino  plant.  Consider- 

work.  Strong  on  linage  gains,  ex-  rim,  wire,  makeup.  Fast,  accurate,  rience,  seeks  general  assignment  or  ing  all  Chart  Ar^.  Must  lie  attrac- 

|)ense  controls  and  product  appearance.  I  Box  623,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  city  hall  lieat  on  daily  in  or  near  tive.  Box  719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Iteasonable  salary.  Box  679.  Editor  &  '  -  metropolitan  area.  Degree,  political  — 77 - t'TT - T"”  ,  .  _ 

Publisher.  '  EDl’I’lNG/ WRITING  POST  with  A-1  science ;  iiost-grad  courses,  journalism.  ;  MBICHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

_ ^ _ _  I  newspaper  or  magazine.  New  York  Box  714,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j  or  Composing  Room  Foreman.  Union. 


City  or  New  England,  sought  by  mar- 


_ ^ _ _  I  newspaper  or  magazine.  New  York  Box  714,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  or  Composing  Room  Foreman.  Union. 

I  .  '  Qty  or  New  England,  sought  by  mar-  -  I  30  Years’  experience — Hot  Metal,  Cold 

t-ircutation  ried  vet,  28,  BA  (English,  Economics).  BBH>ORTER.  35.  on  Eastern  daily  with  Type,  Color.  West  Co^t  or  Hawaii 

- - - - — - - - —  I  Five  years’  experience,  all  phases  re-  '  flair  for  government  and  pi^itics  seeks  1  preferred.  Top  production  guaranteed. 

(TRCULATION  MAN  —  Heavy  experi-  |  porting,  editing,  writing,  etc.  (with  hard-hitting  job.  California  or  East  |  Box  621,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ence  on  top  Manhattan  and  other  iia-  several  awards)  on  small-town  daily,  preferred.  Box  681,  Elditor  A  Pub-  1  7~i  Z  77. 

liers.  "Tom  Clary,  244-47  S9th  Ave..  I  large  met  daily,  and  currently  as  asso-  |  Ushei.  TAPE  PUNCHER  wwts  job.  F^iliar 


(TRCULATION  MAN  —  Heavy  experi-  porting,  editing,  writing,  etc.  (with 
ence  on  top  Manhattan  and  other  iia-  several  awards)  on  small-town  daily, 


Kellrose,  N.  Y.  ciate  editor,  feature  writer,  daily  busi- -  - - 1 

- -  — — — - - - —  ,  ness  newspaper,  NYC.  Box  633,  Editor  ,  RBa>ORTER.  newsman.  editorialist.  I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  weekly  A  Publisher.  feature  writer  with  managerial  expe-  i 

desires  change  to  larger  weekly  or - ^ - ~7 -  '  rience  wants  South,  Southwest  soonest. 

small  daily.  Eleven  years’  experience,  !  EDITOR-MANAGER  Minnesota’s  larg-  Seasoned  veteran  large  Midwestern  dai-  ' 

home  delivery  specialist,  "Little  Mer-  i  cat  semi-weekly  past  15  years’  seeks  )ies,  suburban  weeklies  and  wholly  lo- 

chant  Plan.’’  Complete  charge  —  re-  j  new  challenge.  Gordon  Duenow.  Alex-  cal  community  newspapers.  Ready,  able, 

^Its  produced.  Box  593,  Editor  A  |  andria,  Minn..  Phone  VI  6-3774.  willing  and  backlogged  by  richness^  of 

Publisher.  1  years.  A  good  all-around  man.  Box 

-  I  EDITORIAL  WRITER.  36.  wants  posi-  653,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

(TRCULATION  MANAGER  with  sue-  I  tion  with  Independent  newspaper.  Ex- - 

cessful  recortl  wishes  to  relocate:  pres-  I  i«rienced,  well  educated,  traveled,  fam-  |  SPORTS  EDITOR-CX>LUMNIST.  Fif- 

ently  employed  in  East — anxious  to  get  j  ily.  Interested  in  local  as  well  as  na-  I  teen  years’  experience  makeup — versed 

I«ck  West.  Box  724,  Elditor  A  Pub-  |  tional  questions.  For  complete  personal  ,  in  all  sports.  Box  622,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  history,  clippings,  references,  please  \  lisher. 

-  I  write  Box  687,  Eklitor  A  Publisher.  ,  - 


ness  newspaper,  NYC.  Box  633,  Editor  ,  RBa>ORTER.  newsman.  editorialist,  i  straight  matter.  Average  500  plus  w 
A  Publisher.  feature  writer  with  managerial  expe-  \  houf-  ,7;,'’'^^, 


rience  wants  South,  Southwest  soonest. 


TAPE  PUNCHER  wants  job.  Familiar 
with  machine,  editorials,  classified  or 


Loan,  Idlewilde,  Covington.  Va.  Tele¬ 
phone;  962-2475. 

Photography 

GOOD.  HARD-WORKING  News  Pho- 
tc^apher  who  can  write.  Can  handle 
picture  editing,  layouts.  Box  688,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


"rWENTY-TTVO  YEARS’  EXPERI-  1  -  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  First  award  (X)LLEGB  OR  CORPORATE  PR  job 

ENCE  in  circulation  work.  Would  like  **  cniTODC  8,  DCDl^DTCPC:  j  winner.  Presently  employed  (five  years)  |  wanted  by  journalism  gi^,  26.  mar- 

position  as  Assistant  Circulation  Man-  |  CLi I  I  W l\ o  a  C l\  1  Cl\  j  j  medium  midwest  daily.  Quick,  expert,  rjed,  with  4  years’  in  public  relations, 

Hger  on  60,0UO  to  l(>0,(i(i0  class,  or  as  National  clearing  house  for  competent  dependable,  sober.  Many  years’  expe-  I  radio  news.  Box  685,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Circulation  Manager  on  smaller  daily.  I  personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  |  rience  all  phases  newspaper  and  radio-  |  iigher. 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  “Home  De-  '  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  TV  editing  and  reporting  plus  govern- _ _ 

livery’’  and  “Little  Merchant”  plan.  '  HEADLINE  PERSONNEI,  (Agency)  1  ment  information  and  overseas  corre-  PUBLICITY  WRITER  _  Six  years’ 

Box  686,  Editor  A  Publisher.  56  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728  ;  spondence.  Seeking  greater  challenge,  exnerience  major  New  York  museum _ 


Correspondents 


seeking  free-lance  or  part-time  assign¬ 
ments  in  New  York  area.  Schwartz. 


livery”  and  “Little  Merchant”  plan.  '  HEADLINE  PERSONNEI,  (Agency)  1  ment  information  and  overseas  corre-  PUBLICITY  WRITER  _  Six  years’ 

Box  686,  Editor  A  Publisher.  56  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728  ;  spondence.  Seeking  greater  challenge,  experience  major  New  York  museum _ 

• - — - -  I  releases,  copy  editing,  research,  etc. — 

Corresoondenix  i  EDITOR’S  POST  SOUGHT  by  Wash-  Editor  A  Publisher.  seeking  free-lance  or  part-time  assign- 

- - - - ington  newsman,  38.  with  17  years’  xiimi/oPi  oirou/rtM  sxi  tn'nf*  in  New  York  area.  Schwartz. 

4V  AIT  4  uric  01,  1.  u  as  reporter,  deskman,  news  editor,  edi-  ‘ Oregon  .3-9031. 

AVAILABLE:  Spanish-speaking  pho-  !  ^rial  writer.  Write  Box  673,  Editor  A  (Chart  Area  10)— ^ks  to  relocate.  Bbt-  - 

tographer-correspondent  raiding  Nica-  Publisher.  perience :  news,  wire  and  food  editor;  RETIRED  ARMY  MAN,  41,  experi- 

rasTua  to  serve  Central  America  area.  >  _  columnist,  features,  fashions.  Efficient,  enced  Press-f^blic  Relations  News- 

evT  '  FXPERIFN(T?n  Renorter  too  rewrite-  layout,  hea^,  copy  editing.  I  Feature-Sports  Writer-some'  layout. 

627.  Editor  A  Publisher.  .  makeup.  Congenial  office  more  impor-  Resume.  Available  immediately.  Thom- 

— -  j  man,  copy  reader,  wire  editor,  ten  t^mit  than  salary.  College,  no  depend-  p  Forster  P  O  Box  743  New- 

HUNGRY  though  employed  newsman  i  y®a™  present  job  with  wire  serv-  ents.  Available  in  a  few  weeks.  Box  n  y 

needs  sideline.  Will  string,  write  fea-  :  '=«•  executive  post.  Four  yeara  more  on  697,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  nurgn.  ix.  i. _ 

tures  or  do  house  organ  work  from  Texas  dailies.  Now  making  bid  for  - - - qpiVFNTFFN  YFARg*  PR  wire 

busy  Southern  city.  Best  credentials,  i  S"***^"?  ®  VERSATILE  PRO  nSrepaiT^^adio  m^azinM  ’  Natimt- 

Box  669,  Editor  A  Publisher.  rPublPshen  “  '  ’  '  S^afl  correJf“d^n?200  Kily.  Know  XTnowk  frre  '  l.!?rer“  STs'irre 


busy  Southern  city.  Best  credentials. 
Box  669,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 


VERSATILE  PRO 


Resume.  Available  immediately.  Thom¬ 
as  F.  Forster,  P.O.  Box  743,  New¬ 
burgh.  N.  Y. 

SEVENTEEN  YEARS’  PR,  wire, 
newspaper,  radio,  magazines.  Nation- 


Display  .Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


staff  correspondent  200  M  daily.  Know  ally  known  free  lancer.  Desires  posi- 
rim,  newsbMts,  PR.  camera.  Under  tion  where  results,  not  sjrmbols,  are 


i  B3CPERIENCED,  YOUNG.  WOMAN 
;  reporter  working  on  large  Eastern 
I  daily  seeks  West  Coast  relocation. 


40,  BA,  married,  sober,  thinker. 
Box  662,  Editor  A  Publisher 


criteria.  Prefer  West,  Southwest,  over¬ 
seas.  Box  624,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Small  daily  or  substantial  weekly,  i  Background^  of  news,  features,  and  I 


Impressive  background  witiT"  20  years’  makeup.  J-^hooI  grad.  Box  619,  Edi- 
experience  in  sales  and  ^ministration.  *  Publisher. 

F.  D.  Carlton,  P.  O.  Box  938,  Willow  - 

Grove,  Pa.  FAST,  ABLE  (X)PYREADER.  Single, 

■ - -  age  48.  College.  Experience  on  big 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  available  and  small  dailies.  Available  short  no- 
Dec.  1.  Twenty  years’  with  outstanding  tice.  Box  591.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

newspaiier  representative  in  New  York  - 

territory.  Know  business  thoroughly;  GENERAL  REPORTER  for  good,  me- 
distributors,  jobbers,  dealers,  newspa-  dium-sized  paper.  Stringer  experience 
tiers.  Capable,  industrious ;  can  assist  with  N.  Y.  Times  and  Herald  Tribune, 
newspa^r  national  or  local  depart-  “Macy  chain.’’  Now  iloing  PR  writing, 
ments.  Recommendations  of  highest  or-  In  last  five  years  13  trips  to  ^rope 
dec  from  newsp^iers  and  merging  com-  and  Africa,  but  just  married  and  want 
pany.  Box  703,  Editor  A  Publisher.  to  settle  down.  Box  706,  Editor  A 

•  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER...  - 

. AD  LINEAGE  LOW?  MANAGING.  News  or  City  Editor. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


ments.  necommendations  of  highest  or-  In  last  five  years  13  trips  to  Europe 
dec  from  newsp^iers  and  merging  com-  and  Africa,  but  just  married  and  want 
pany.  Box  703,  Editor  A  Publisher.  to  settle  down.  Box  706,  Editor  A 

•  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER...  - 

wr  14  1  LINEAGE  LOW?  MANAGING.  News  or  City  Editor. 

!'*(*  opportunity  to  head  your  Seven  years’  experience  in  these  posi- 
^vertising  department  as  Director  or  tions  on  papers  up  to  160,000.  Thor- 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  White  House  Roll  Call 

By  Robert  U.  Brown  Q£  P].0gg  gtlrS  FUTOF 

The  Kremlin  and  ^News 


“The  masters  of  the  Kremlin  war. 
are  utilizinf?  our  ma^irnificent  Mi 


Houston  information  in  a  state  of  semi-  House  press  office  of  its  infor- 


Washington  C.  Hagerty  when  he  was  White 
The  distribution  by  the  White  House  press  secretary, 
ouse  press  office  of  its  infor-  “They  don’t  have  a  rejfular 


....  .  w,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  mation  media  telephone  list  has  White  House  correspondent,’’ 

are  utilizing  our  maf^ifficent  Mr.  Belson  emphasized  that  caused  a  minor  furor  among  Mr.  Hatcher  explained, 
networks  of  communications  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Reston  was  correspondents  who  are  not  on  Earlier,  Press  Secretary 

finest  in  the  world— to  play  talking  about  censorship.  “Even  the  “preferential  treatment’’  Pierre  Salinger  told  newsmen 

upon  the  minds  of  Americans  as  voluntary  censorship,  as  in  a  portion  of  the  list  or  not  listed  there  was  no  significance  to  the 

a  violin  virtuoso  plays  upon  a  hot  war,  is  repugnant  to  a  free  at  all.  selection  of  papers,  except  “there 

press  and  dictated  only  by  the  -phe  document  was  not  con-  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the  num- 


a  violin  virtuoso  plays  upon  a  hot  war,  is  repugnant  to  a  free  at  all 


Stradivanus.  press  and  dictated  only  by  the  The  document  was  not  con-  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the  num- 

This  was  the  purely  pers^-  extremitira  of  the  problems  gidered  “confidential”  and  the  ber  of  people  who  can  get  me  up 
al  comment  of  Walter  W.  iny^ved,  he  said.  press  office  was  surprised  that  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

Bel^n’  newly-elect^  pr^ident  ‘But  no  student  of  public  atti-  anyone  would  take  exception  to  Mr.  Baskin  counted  90  nami^ 


pr^ident  “But  no  student  of  public  atti-  anyone  would  take  exception  to 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  tude,  who  knows  how  attitudes 

of  America,  who  is  also  director  are  formed  consciously  and  Andrew  Hatcher  associate 
of  public  relations  for  the  Amer-  unconsciously,  can  view  the  press  secretary,  said  it  was 

ican  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.  ceaseless  volume  of  red  propa-  “merely  a  list  of  people  who 

Mr.  Belson  did  not  mean  this  ganda,  whether  hard  news,  spe-  cover  the  White  House  regu- 

as  a  criticism  of  our  press.  He  cial  interviews  or  whatever,  larly”  and  was  meant  for  the 

without  growing  concern.  use  of  the  office  staff. 

Alternate  threats  and  cajol-  “Unscrupulous  men  can  be  “There  are  manv  names 


Andrew  Hatcher,  associate 
press  secretary,  said  it  was 
“merely  a  list  of  people  who 


use  of  the  office  staff. 


on  the  list. 

Consumer  Study  Plans 
Earlier  Publication 

With  interviewing  now  com¬ 
pleted  by  all  member  new.s- 


“There  are  many  names  papers,  target  dates  for  publi- 


d2;ite''cf^"tS  penciled  m,”  he  said.  “H  anyone  cat^n  of  all  Consumer  Analysis 

deceits  of  the  Communists  Slogans  can  be  coined  and  be  comes  in  and  says,  ‘•’“’•“’a  «  _ _  j-— _ _ - _ 


twisting’  turning  ^oral  policy  effective  wit^ut  moral  sarm-  number  you  can  reach  me  at  in  90  d^s  ahead  of  past  years’ 
n™  coverage  in  our  news-  tio^.  -rhe  woiyl  pe^  ‘S  f  ffood  ^ase  of  an  emergency,’  we  write  books.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
^  Wa  nrA  r  although  uttei^  With  evil  ,t  m.  otherwise,  in  an  emergency  ment,  it  is  expected  that  the  1962 

LI  -  we  go  for  the  regulars.  The  wire  Consolidated  Consumer  Analysis 

in  thl  ^•..9"®  ^  IT®  better  to  services  protect  all  the  papers,  will  be  released  in  March  instead 

that,  in  the  finest  tradition  of  be  ‘red  than  dead.  anyway  ”  f  M  v 

this  nation  we  have  said  we  will  “It  may  be  unneces^nly  dif-  Qn  the  listing  an  asterisk  Newest  member  of  the  group 


they  are  able  to  do  this.  One  is  may  indeed  believe  it  better  to  services  p 
that,  in  the  finest  tradition  of  be  ‘red  than  dead.’  anyway.” 

this  nation,  we  have  said  we  will  “It  may  be  unnecessarily  dif-  Qj^  ^be 
not  fire  the  first  shot.  Even  ficult  to  recall  a  proud  heritage  appears  b< 
without  having  said  it,  the  in  the  welter  of  words  and  how-  papers  or 
aggressors  know  that  this  is  ever  one  disputes  the  claims  or  when 


of  May. 

Newest  member  of  the  group 


appears  before  the  names  of  the  jg  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News¬ 
papers  or  agencies  “to  be  called  Journal. 

first  when  an  emergency  or  spe-  Bisbing  Business  Research  of 


true,  because  they  know  the  discounts  the  thr^ts,  there  is  cial  after-hours  press  conference  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been 
“tIa  ?  T  P^P^^’  engaged  as  consultant  to  the  18 


enough,  the  basic  integrity  of 
the  press  and  our  news  media. 
As  sentinels  of  a  free  society, 


with  more  regularity  than  dated  group, 
others. 

It  was  noted,  in  checking  the  41 


As  sentinels  of  a  free  swiety,  Mr.  Belson  didn’t  have  an  easy  jt  was  noted,  in  checking  the 
the  press  in  this  respect  is  the  solution  to  the  problem  he  out-  telephone  list  handed  down  from 

victim  of  Its  ^nse  of  lined.  Certainly,  not  censorship,  the  previous  administration,  that  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

r^nsibihty  to  give  the  people  he  emphasized.  He  didn’t  know  those  listed  noncommittally  Republican  and  Democratic 

the  news  on  issues  and  let  the  whether  a  solution  might  be  “White  House  Regulars”  on  Town  of  Randolph  candidates 

people  decide.  found.  He  suggested  that  repr^  tbe  old  list  have  asterisks  before  buried  the  political  hatchet  two 

.  sentatives  of  newspapers,  broad-  their  names  on  the  new  list.  A  days  after  election  by  jointly 

_  No  one  can  qu^el  wito  this  casting  and  public  relations  get  ^ave  been  added.  purchasing  a  four-column,  10- 


Ad  Tlianks  Voters 


kind  of  integrity,”  Mr.  Belson  together  to  discuss  possible 


w  have  been  added,  purchasing  a  four-column,  10- 

Robert  E.  Baskin,  Dallas  inch  advertisement  in  the  Ran- 


Mid.  “Indeed  we  base  our  free-  methods  even  though  a  concrete  Morning  News  correspondent,  dolp/i  Repister,  a  weekly  tabloid, 

doms  and  our  01  govern-  answer  may  not  be  feasible.  We  revealed  the  existence  of  the  list,  expressing  their  appreciation  to 

ment  upon  it.  But,  up  to  now,  think  we  can  safely  predict  that  charging  that  those  on  it  the  voters  who  went  to  the  polls, 

we  have  never  had  to  grapple  most  newsmen  will  say  the  news  received  favored  treatment.  His  The  advertisement  carried  the 

with  the  special  problem  this  has  to  be  reported— the  people  „„  the  list,  nor  names  of  the  16  candidates  for 

presents  as  we  are  confronted  must  be  told.  We  would  imagine  one  used  by  James  public  offices. 

n  4.1 _ J.  _ 4.  _  _ 1 _  •'  * 


by  a  ruthless  closed  society. 


that  most  newspaper  readers 


“Our  freedom  of  information  would  say  the  same  thing.  They 
is  equated,  not  with  identical  want  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
freedom  in  the  Soviet — but  with  But  perhaps  news  media,  and 
the  very  reverse — absolute  con-  particularly  newspapers,  could 
trol  of  communications.  do  a  better  job  of  educating  their 

“I  agree  with  James  B.  Reston  readers  to  beware  of  what  they 
of  the  New  York  Times,  who  read  from  behind  the  iron  cur- 
recently  wrote:  ‘One  day  the  tain.  Many  newspapers  and  the 
pressures  of  the  cold  war  will  wire  services  are  already 
force  a  re-examination  of  the  attempting  to  do  this  with 
problems  of  diplomacy,  and  poli-  interpretative  material. 


tics,  and  news-gathering  in  the 
democracies  of  the  West’.” 


Our  American  people  should 
know  that  our  philosophy  of  a 


He  also  quoted  Mr.  Reston  as  free  press  means  to  give  the 
saying:  “It  is  clearly  an  unequal  people  all  the  information  so  that 
system  most  favorable  to  a  closed  they  can  make  the  right  deci- 
society,  and  it  will  continue  this  sions.  They  should  also  be 
way  xmtil  the  West,  in  its  own  alerted  to  the  dangers  of  repeti- 
interests,  devises  new  proced-  tive  propaganda  coming  out  of 
ures  for  handling  diplomacy  and  the  Kremlin  disgfuised  as  news. 


Chain  of  profitable  major  market  neighbor¬ 
hood  newspapers.  Grossing  almost  $250,- 
000.00  annually  and  operating  with  high 
overhead  which  can  easily  be  reduced. 
Priced  at  $160,000.00  on  terms. 
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What  is  the  Bell  System? 


Tiie  Bell  S\  stem  is  eables  and  radio 
rela>’  and  laboratories  and  manufae- 
turing  plants  and  local  operating 
companies  and  millions  of  tele¬ 
phones  in  cveiA’  part  of  the  country. 

The  Bell  System  is  people . . . 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees 
and  more  than  two  million  men  and 
women  who  ha\e  invested  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  business. 

It  is  more  than  that.  The  Bell 
System  is  an  idea. 

It  is  an  idea  that  starts  with  the 
policy  of  providing  you  with  the  best 


possible  communications  serc’ices  at 
the  lowest  possible  price. 

But  desire  is  not  enough.  Bright 
dreams  and  high  hopes  need  to  be 
brought  to  earth  and  made  to  work. 

You  could  have  all  the  equipment 
and  still  not  have  the  ser\ice  you 
know  today. 

You  could  ha^’e  all  the  separate 
parts  of  the  Bell  Ss  stem  and  not  have 
the  benefits  of  all  those  parts  fitted 
together  in  a  nationwide  whole. 

It’s  the  time-proved  combination 
of  research,  manufacturing  and 
operations  in  one  organization— 


with  close  teamwork  between  all 
three— that  results  in  good  sersice, 
low  cost,  and  constant  improvements 
in  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  \our 
telephone. 

No  matter  whether  it  is  one  of 
the  many  tasks  of  eversday  opera¬ 
tion- or  the  special  skills  needed  to 
invent  the  Transistor  or  develop 
communication  by  satellites— the 
Bell  System  has  the  will  and  the  way 
to  get  it  done. 

And  a  spirit  of  courtesy  and  ser\'- 
ice  that  has  come  to  be  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Bell  System  idea. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Americin  Telephone  &  Telefiaph  Company  *  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  •  Western  Electric  Company  •  New  Eniland  Telephone  &  Telefraph  Company  •  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  '  New  York  Telephone  Company  •  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  •  The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania  •  Diamond  State  Telephone  Company  •  The  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Companies  •  Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  •  The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company  •  Cincinnati  &  Suburban  Bell  Telephone  Company  •  Michigan  Bell  Telephone 
Company  •  Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Company  •  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company  •  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company  *  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company  •  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  •  The  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  •  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  •  Bell  Telephone  Company  nt  Nevada  *  Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Telephone  Company 


Printed  ib  U.S.A. 


The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  1^2^ 


Humanitarian  of  the  Smokies 


The  path  to  Bert  Vincent’s  desk  is  always 
crowded. 

Along  it  pass  the  young  and  old,  the  fellow 
down  on  his  luck,  the  philanthropist,  the 
sophisticated  and  the  unsophisticated. 

These— and  many  others— are  the  people 
Bert  writes  about  in  his  Strolling  column  in 
The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 

Strolling  grew  out  of  a  collection  of  off-beat 
items  Bert  collected  as  a  police  reporter. 

In  the  28  years  he  has  been  writing  Strolling, 


it  has  filled  an  unmatched  humanitarian  role 
in  East  Tennessee,  southwest  Virginia  and 
southeastern  Kentucky. 

Written  in  the  folksy  style  of  its  folksy 
author.  Strolling  can  not  only  inspire  the  kind 
of  action  that  will  right  a  wrong  or  champion 
the  building  of  a  new  chapel  for  the  aged,  but 
it  can  report  with  clarity  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  on  Market  Square. 

Bert’s  readers  cross  three  generations.  They 
hold  him  in  such  esteem  that  even  babies  have 
been  named  after  him! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 
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